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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The gigantic German of- 
fensive whose fury broke 
on March 19 will be 
choked in its own blood 
by the time these lines 
appear in print. Counter-measures will 
be in full swing, the kaiser’s gains of the 
first ten days will have shrunk, perhaps 
disappeared entirely during the first two 
weeks of April. Yet the memory of 
those black days in which the British 
line was bent farther and farther back, 
when every patriot trembled lest the 
line should break, when a_ hundred 
million Americans waited from hour to 
hour for Haig’s smashing counter-blow 
to fall upon le so st. legions, this 
memory cannot be effaced easily. It 
should not be effaced-—-except by a 
final, definite victory. ‘The memory of 
the black March days is the greatest 
asset of the Allied cause if it will at last 
arouse America to the necessity of 
once mobilizing all of its tremendous 
strength to the end that the war will be 
won. 

Despite its foreordained failure, the 
fury and the initial success of the Ger- 
man offensive proved that a stalemate 
will be the end of the struggle unless 
the United States throws its fu// weight 
into the fight without an hour's delay. 
With Italy fencing the weight of Austria’s 
entire forces, with Russian and Rumanian 
resources at Germany’s disposition, with 
over a million trained soldier-prisoners 
seeping gradually back into the ranks 
of the Central Powers, it is impossible 
for the forces of democracy to hope for 
decisive victory in 1918 unless America 
quits stalling and wades into the red 
sea clear up to the neck. 

Performance, not programs, will win 
the war. 


The Kaiser’s 
Blow An 
Allied Asset 
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Throw War “Muddled” is a_ harsh 
Work Into word, but it describes the 
status of many war activi- 

High Gear! _ s. Instead of 20,000 air- 
anes in France by July I, 

not 2,000 will pi ready. After a year’s 
efort the production of spruce lumber 
for airplane manufacture is still barely 
half of the stipulated minimum. Coal 
production is short. The shipyards, 
without. whose maximum output all 
other war efforts must come to naught, 
are producing about two-thirds of the 
tonnage they are capable of manufactur- 
ing with ordinary exertion and without 
Increased capacity or equipment. No 
field artillery, no heavy ordnance has 
as yet been supplied. The badly needed 


program of naval expansion seems to 
fame been abandoned. The farm-labor 
problem has been attacked with a pea- 
shooter. As yet no adequate, really 
comprehensive, clear-cut war policy has 
emerged from the welter of confused 
activities. Decisions seem to be made, 
and altered, from hour to hour, from day 
to day to fit the latest emergency. The 
country and all its resources have not 
been classified, organized and mobilized. 

For these omissions, delays and mud- 
dlings Washington must assume a part, 
but not all of the responsibility. The 
public must bear an equal share. Public 
opinion has been too prone to look upon 
the war as a greatly magnified and enor- 
mously expensive Boxer, Cuban or 
Philippine expedition Public opinion 
has placed too great a reliance upon the 
strength of France and England, being 
aided and abetted in this delusion by the 





Mes. Elizabeth 
Cressy, a bride of a few weeks, found work in 
the Tacoma railroad yards when her husband 


A war honeymoon in overalls. 


went to Camp Lewis 


optimistic reports from London, Paris and 
Washington, by the failure of the Ad- 
ministration to measure the full size of 
the task right at the beginning and to 
act accordingly. Even today the mass 
of the people does not fully realize the 
immensity of the job, the urgent need 
for speeding up everywhere. If the 
Hindenburg offensive has brought about 
a general enlightenment, a better under- 
standing of the frightful forces in the 
storm cloud that covers Europe, if this 
comprehension shocks the people and 
the Administration out of the erratic 
hop, skip and jump into a purposeful, 
determined double-quick, the kaiser will 
have rendered the cause of democracy a 
yreat service by starting his attack in 
Aarch instead of July or August. 

The Administration cannot evade a 
large part of the responsibility for the 
insuficiency of America’s war effort. 
Neither can the average man who de- 
liberately turned away from the hand- 
writing on the wall shift the entire bur- 
den to the shoulders of the leaders. But 
placing the responsibility for past mis- 
takes won’t beat the kaiser. Individual 
— collective speeding up all around 
will. 
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Card Indexing Among the greatest mis- 
» takes of the war’s first 


the Country's year is the failure properly 
Man Power = and systematically to in- 
ventory, classify, mobil- 
ize and apportion the country’s man 
yower available for the fighting line at 
stn Every man between 18 and 60 
everywhere in the country should be 
card-indexed, local boards should have 
on hand complete information as to his 
employment, training, experience, skill 
a availability for needed work. Every 
man, regardless of position, should be 
compelled to register, to record all his 
movements, his changes of residence or 
employment with the proper board in 
order to give the Director of Man Power 
an accurate and exact survey of the 
available supply, its location and _ uses. 
Under the present system not a_ soul 
knows within a million or two the total 
amount of the country’s man_ power, 
how this man power 1s divided between 
essential or non-essential industries, 
where the different quantities are located, 
what they are doing, where they can be 
spared and where they are needed. 

No field marshal would go into battle 
unless he knew how many men he had in 
the army, how they were divided between 
infantry, artillery, cavalry, aviation, the 
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The University of California, one of the country’s greatest educational institutions, 


celebrated its fiftieth birthday in March 


transport division, the quartermaster’s 
department and all the other technical 
subdivisions. And he would insist upon 
complete and detailed information as to 
the number and character of his reserves, 
their location and state of training. 

The same accurate knowledge is 
needed at home. This is a war of in- 
dustry against industry, of organization 
against organization. It can’t be won 
by guess work, optimism and a continua- 
tion of the old individualistic methods. 
Knowledge is power. Intelligent action 
can be based only on complete and ac- 
curate information. Such information 
concerning the quantity, character and 
distribution of the country’s man power 
is not now at hand. 
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Courageous More than seven months 
Watchd ago a group of farsighted 

menens trade union officials led by 
is Needed Samuel Gompers agreed 


to try and prevent strikes 
in the shipyards. They lived up to their 
agreement to the best of their ability, 
but their authority was vague, their 
number limited and their control over 
the various bodies loosely affliated with 
the American Federation of Labor far 
from perfect. The result was a condition 
so unsatisfactory that the President at 
last was compelled to whip the recalci- 
trants into line through the scathing 
arraignment of Hutcheson, head of the 
carpenters’ organization. 

In the last days of March a new agree- 
ment intended to cover the entire field 
of war labor was reached by a body com- 
posed of trade union representatives, of a 
delegation of employers and of two dele- 
gates-at-large representing the public. 
According to the terms of this agreement 
there shall be no strikes or lock-outs dur- 
ing the period of the war, all disputes of 
whatever nature to be settled by arbi- 
trators. So far as the open- -shop issue 
is concerned, the status quo is to be main- 

tained, though the unions are confirmed 
in their right to keep on doing peaceable 
organization work, while the employers 
by implication are confirmed in their 
right to discharge agitators who disturb 
the orderly processes of production. 


The various clauses of the agreement 
prove that they were framed by men will- 
ing to yield stubbornly defended positions 
in the best interest of the country. The 
essence of patriotism on both sides 1 
embodied in the agreement. But will it 
do the work? 

The labor leaders at the conference 
represented barely ten per cent of the 
thirty million American workers; the 
employers’ delegates came more or less as 
individuals. The agreement has not the 
force of law. No penalties are provided 
for violations. Can such an agreement 
be enforced? 

It can. Even though the uncompromis- 
ing radicals on either side may want to 
dodge, obedience to the contract can be 
exacted by the weight of public opinion. 
If the press is vigilant and unafraid of the 
malefactors on either side, the agreement 
can be enforced to the letter. 

That it needs enforcing is shown by the 
Atlantic Coast strikes which broke out 
early in April, tying up government work. 

The time for strikes has passed. Not 
a day should be lost in giving force to the 
new war-labor agreement. 


No Sailors to Among ous ospenain of 

man power that must be 
Operate the solved in the very near 
New Steamers future is the task of sup- 

plying experienced crews 
for the scores of new vessels that will be 
completed on the Pacific Coast this year, 
The nautical schools established by the 
federal government and the tidewater 
states are turning out enough qualified 
engineers and deck officers, but the ques- 
tion of where to find enough able-bodied 
seamen for the huge new fleet without 
entirely stripping the old vessels of all 
their crews is as yet unanswered. Even 
now ships in the Pacific Northwest are 
tied up for days and weeks because there 
are not enough qualified sailors to handle 
them. What the ship owners of the Pa- 
cific Coast will do four months hence is a 
deep mystery. 

The farmers of the Far West share the 
ship owners’ misgivings. Their available 
labor has shrunk in quantity, risen enor- 
mously in cost and deteriorated in 
quality. Somehow or other they are 
managing to plant their crops; somehow 
or other they will manage to gather the 
bulk of the harvest, but the needed in- 
crease in production will not come about 
until the farm-labor problem is handled 
vigorously with both fists instead of pick- 
ing around on its edges. 
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The largest concrete ship 
in the world, the hull of 
the steamer “Faith,” hav- 
ing a length of 336 feet, 
a depth of 31 feet and a 
carrying capacity of 7900 tons, was 
launched in California a month ago. 
Before this well-named vessel struck the 
water it answered one of the objections 
raised by marine engineers. They had 
doubted the ability of a large concrete 
ship to withstand the enormous stresses 
and strains of actual service in the open 
sea. 

As the “Faith” was leaving the ways, 
the supports of the cradle at the lower 
end gave way and, instead of sliding into 
the water, the hull took a five-foot leap 
into the brine. No matter how stormy 
the sea, the “Faith” will never again have 


Vessel Made 
of Concrete 
is Success 














Russian vessel loading knocked-down locomotives in Seattle. 


Supplies worth $25,000,000 


are awaiting transportation to Siberia on Puget Sound 
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the water, but the tremendous wrenching merely proved her to be staunch and true. 











PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
The concrete ship Faith, 7900 d. w. tons, before and after launching. An accident to the cradle caused the stone vessel to drop five feet into 
The success of the Faith will 


help to put concrete spans into the “bridge of ships” across the Atlantic 


to stand as severe a shock as she received 
during her launching. 

This shock caused no injury whatever. 
The vessel did not leak at all after launch- 
ing. Though both wooden and steel 
vessels have streams of water pouring into 
them after launching until the leaks have 
been stopped, the concrete ship remained 
as dry as an attic. 

In still another respect the vessel 
justified her name. The average wooden 
ship’s greatest difficulty is the “hogging.” 

very vessel is broadest in the middle 
and tapers off toward either end. Even 
in absolutely calm water the two ends, 
having smaller surfaces to support them 
in the water, tend to drop down as com- 
pared with the middle, throwing the 
line of the keel out of true to the extent 
of twelve to thirty inches. The average 
steel vessel also “hogs” to the extent of 
six to twelve inches. The “Faith” 
changed her shape so little after reaching 
the water that the instruments, designed 
to measure “hogging” from three inches 
upward, failed to show any alteration. 

The success of the ‘‘Faith”—assuming 
that her first trip in actual service bears 
out the contentions of the builders—will 
open a new source of supply to the Ship- 
ping Board to meet the great emergency. 
Even now shortage of steel plate is hold- 
ing up the program. Concrete vessels 


require neither steel plates nor skilled 
steel workers. The raw material for their 
construction is inexhaustible and the 
labor supply ample. 

But whether the concrete ship will be 
able successfully to compete with the 
steel cargo carrier under normal con- 
ditions, that is quite another question. 
The weight of the cargo, the vibrations of 
the engines, the action of salt water upon 
the concrete and the reinforcing steel may 
so shorten the stone ship’s life that it will 
not be a good investment, especially as 
the increased weight of the hull diminishes 
its carrying capacity compared with a 
steel steamer of the same dimensions. 

For the present emergency the concrete 
ship is an ideal addition to the supply 
of tonnage, but it will take many years of 
actual service under competitive con- 
ditions to demonstrate its proper place 
in the peace scheme of maritime affairs. 
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Corn Bread ‘ ag = it was - 

icted in these pages that 
the Badge large portions of the popu- 
of Patriotism Jation would go hungry 

unless immediate — steps 
were taken to reduce waste and control 
the supply. Just how true this predic- 
tion was is shown by the present scarcity 
of wheat. But for Hoover and his ac- 


tivities the country today would be pay- 
ing five dollars a bushel for wheat and at 
that little of the cereal would be available. 
If the Food Administration had not taken 
hold of the problem with both fists, food 
profiteering would have plunged the 
country into chaos months ago. Never 
was a million and a half expended with 
greater results than the money spent by 
the Hoover organization. 

There is nothing alarming in the wheat 
shortage. We have corn, oats, barley, 
sugar, beef, mutton, all the coffee and 
fats we reasonably need. Not a soul 
will go hungry, have to eat a tasteless 
meal even if every remaining bushel of 
wheat were commandeered and sent to 
hungry Europe. Perhaps such a step 
will be necessary in May. If it comes, 
let us drop wheat from our menus with a 
cheerful smile and thank Providence 
that so many other good things are left 
in abundance. 


U Uv 
Eat Potatoes Last spring when potatoes 
rought eight cents a 


and Assist 


pound and not even the 
the Farmer 


smell of an onion was 
audible, when New York 
and Philadelphia had spud-and-onion riots 
and food inspectors everywhere sniffed 
for hidden stores of these commodities, 
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we predicted an oversupply of these 
vegetables and urged war gardeners to 
specialize in other crops. ‘This season we 
reverse our advice and urge the planting 
of potatoes because thousands of Far 
Western farmers will surely reduce their 
potato acreage. 

Heeding last spring’s frantic appeals, 
the farmers bought high-priced seed 
potatoes and used ‘high-priced labor to 
plant spuds till the cows came home. 
As a result they produced so large a 
quantity of potatoes that they barely 
received the cost of production for the 
portion of the crop they were able to sell. 
A heavy percentage of the crop could not 
be disposed of at any price. There are 
now lying in the barns and warehouses of 
the Pacific Northwest thousands of tons 
of good potatoes which no one seems to 
want. They must be dried, ground into 
potato flour or fed to the hogs to avoid a 
total loss. 

Contemplating last season’s spud losses, 
the farmer this spring is naturally plant- 
ing a smaller acreage in potatoes. ‘To 
offset the inevitable decrease in the potato 
crop, the backyard war gardener will do 
well to increase his potato plantings. 
Potatoes will be scarce and high-priced 


next winter. 
Lick Stamps The Third Liberty Loan 


has been oversubscribed 
and Help Lick and the Far West has done 
the Kaiser 


its full share in helping it 
over the top. From now 
until October there will be no big drive 
for additional funds, but nevertheless we 
take this opportunity to speak a word for 
another most deserving institution that 
is always with us, the War Savings 
Stamps. 

The War Savings Stamp should be the 
most popular form of American indoor 
and deo em sports. He who has a large 
supply of the Stamps and Certificates in 
his possession need not fear want. ‘They 
are leans than cash. They pay interest. 
Cash is here today and gone tomorrow. 
The War Savings Stamp stays put and 
increases in value. Also it helps to beat 
the Kaiser. In addition it postpones the 
necessity for another Liberty Bond drive. 
Get the habit. Use stamps instead of 
poker chips, for whist prizes, birthday and 
wedding gifts, as rewards for the children, 
There are as many ways of using the 
stamps as there are substitutes for wheat. 
Be original. Devise and advertise new 
ones. Put in lots of good licks for Democ- 
racy and get others to do likewise. 

oo 
Before the Pacific North- 
west went bone-dry, the 
breweries used to trans- 
form water, malt, hops 
and rice into a beverage 
that retailed for twenty-five cents a 
quart. Now thousands of persons in the 
bone-dry territory are using the same 
ingredients the adulterant rice excepted 

and making an article that is declared 
superior to the brewery product at a cost 
of three or four cents a quart. The article 
by Mr. Vincent on page 25, shows how 
numerous these home breweries have 
become. 

The thirsty ones in the arid region do 
not confine their experiments to hops and 
malt. Any class of beverage which will 


Revealing 
the Profits 


of Breweries 
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accumulate a kick upon starting the 
process of fermentation has been pressed 
into service and one of the most »opular 
topics of conversation even in the best 
families is the discussion of new recipes, 
ingredients and processes to obtain the 
desired result. Yet no one worth men- 
tioning has the least desire to bring back 
the saloon or to revive the sale of booze. 
On the other hand, the authorities seem 
inclined to leave the home brewery 
serenely alone while pinching the pro- 
fessional bootlegger with alacrity. 

One of the queer results of the bone- 
dry condition in the Pacific Northwest has 
been an accentuation of the labor short- 
age in the woods, mills and mines. The 
lumberjack needs a period of relaxation 
from his hard and monotonous. work. 























Is she afraid? Miss Sishen Naismith, of Los 
Angeles and the University of Washington, is 
one of the Western girls serving as army tele-~ 


phone operators in France 


When he has saved a couple of hundred 
dollars, he must have the fon of spending 
the kale. When the saloon and the dive 
were working overtime, they relieved him 
of his roll with dexterity and dispatch in 
one to four nights, sending him back to 
work with a throbbing head and empty 
pockets. Now it takes the lumberjack 
and the miner on relaxation bent at least 
three or four weeks to reduce his surplus 
to a point which makes a return to labor 
necessary or desirable. 

But the cure for this is not the return 
of the dive, but an effort to use the man’s 
greater leisure to place his feet solidly 
upon the upward path. 
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New Danger When a tree is felled for 
a ee the purpose of obtaining 

timbers for airplane or 
Program ship construction, only the 


very best sections of par- 
ticular logs are used. The rest of that 
tree, probably eighty per cent, is cut up 
into lumber of commercial sizes and 
grades, to be sold to the trade. It is of 
course impossible to carry on lumbering 
if only twenty per cent and less of the 
product is sold. Either the purchaser— 
in this case the government—must pay 
a truly enormous price for the first-class 
timber it needs to reimburse the operators 
for the loss of the eighty per cent or the 
operators must dispose of the eighty per 
cent at a fair price in the open market. 

Hitherto the mills of Oregon and Wash- 
ington have been able to dispose of the 
second-grade lumber and keep the govern- 
ment supplied with the selected stock it 
must have for the war program. In the 
last three months, however, a new factor 
has appeared on the scene. The mills 
have a. unable to obtain enough cars 
to move the second-grade stuff to market. 
At every mill stocks of this material are 
piling higher and higher. ‘The consumer 
wants it, but it cannot be transported to 
him. At some mills this lumber is stack- 
ing up at the rate of $25,000 worth of 
“side-cut” a month; other mills need 
thirty cars a day and are supplied with 
ten. Every week they are tying up 
additional capital in this lumber. It is 
only a question of time until the accumu- 
lations of “‘side-cut”” will force them to 
reduce their operations, thereby reducing 
the production of airplane stock and ship 
timbers. 

It is distinctly up to the Railroad Ad- 
ministrator to see that the Far Western 
lumber industry is kept going full speed. 

UU 

Lack of Ships Even the dairy farmers of 
: the Far West are begin- 
Now Felt in ning to realize the value 
Dairy Belt of a national merchant 
marine. It may even be 
be that the dairy farmers of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Indiana are seeing the ques- 
tion of ship subsidies in a new light, this 
new light having been kindled by the 

activities of the submarines. : 

Two years ago the dairy business of the 
entire country felt the stimulant of an 
enormously increased export demand for 
condensed milk. The factories could not 
keep up with the demand. New con- 
denseries were built, their owners offered 
even higher prices for raw material an 
yet the stocks of this staple continued to 
decrease. 
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Last fall the tonnage problem became 
go serious that the British government, 
through a blanket embargo and a system 
of licensing, undertook to cut down im- 
ports and eliminate all non-essential com- 
modities. By this control the exports of 
condensed milk were reduced drastically 
with the result that this spring some of 
the newer and weaker condenseries in the 
Far West were forced to shut down. 
Having no stable market for their prod- 
uct, lacking the capital necessary to carry 
the unsold stock, several of them had to 
close their doors owing their farmer pa- 
trons a great deal of money. 

The moral is that it pays even the 
dairy farmer to work for a big national 
merchant marine. Another lesson. lies 
inthe fact that it pays to sell to an insti- 
tution able to pay its bills under all cir- 
cumstances, even if the price is a trifle 
lower. 


UU 


The Boys in If the world ever needed 
the activities of the Red 
France Need Fume | 
ross, it needs them to- 
the Red Cross day. On the greening 
fields of France, on the 
blossoming plains and hills of Italy men 
are being crushed, maimed, burnt and 
torn asunder by the thousand every hour. 
Unprecedented streams of. mangled hu- 
manity are flowing back steadily from 
the firing lines. By the trainload and the 
motorload and the boatload men in the 
torments of hell are being carried back to 
hospitals that are overcrowded, to halls 
that are bare of beds, to dwell- 
ings and tents poorly equipped to 
give them relief. 

And our own boys are caught 
in those strearns of mangled 
humanity. Your own, your 
neighbor's son or brother may be 
lying in the rain or on a bare 
foor, in danger of being crippled 
for life because there are not 
enough beds, not enough supplies, 
dressings, instruments and = cap- 
able nurses to go around. 

What is a hundred million dol- 
lars compared with the ocean of 
misery that needs relief? 

The Red Cross cannot come 
too often. Its visits bring the 
individual into direct touch with 
individual anguish in Europe. 
There is no red tape around the 
ed Cross. It does things no 
government bureau can do. 
When the civilian population of 
stricken [taly nt te assurance 
of American’ support to bolster 
up its morale, the American Red 
Cross was first on the ground with 
practical, substantial assistance, 
that accomplished = more — than 
millions of pamphlets. When the 
tide of French wounded — rose 
above the republic’s ability prop- 
tly to take care of them, the 
American Red Cross stepped 
forward. When the French refu- 
gees needed assistance to reéstab- 
lish themselves in the devastated 
stricts, the American Red Cross 
gave them immediate help. 

The American Red Cross has 
Not a single failure on its record, 
America cannot fail the Red Cross 
In this bloc dy hour. 


the capitol steps in Salt Lake City. 
was strictly military, the groom having been injured on a 
transport in the Atlantic, while the bride is a Red Cross nurse 
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Ole Hanson, the “loyalty” candidate. who is 


now mayor of Seattle 


Ole Hanson Ole Hanson, forty-four 
Beats the years old, real estate 


Bolsheviki 


the Washington State Leg- 
islature and Progressive 
candidate for the United States Senate, in 
March was elected mayor of Seattle by a 
majority of about 4,500 votes over James 
E. Bradford, lawyer. 

For many years, as nearly everyone 
conceded, Hanson “went down the line” 





Chief White Elk of the Cherokees is not camera shy, even at 
the moment when he is united to Miss Ah-Tra-Ah-Suan on 


dealer, former member of 


The unique wedding 
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for labor. He consistently favored the 
under dog and sought by every honest 
means within his power to improve the 
lot of the worker. His legislative record 
was conceded by the unions to be without 
a flaw. Candidate Bradford, on the other 
hand, was accused of having been an op- 
ponent of the eight-hour law as applied 
to municipal employees. 

The labor unions, however, through 
their delegates in the Seattle Central 
Labor Council, promptly endorsed Brad- 
ford as their favorite and “went down the 
line” for him—unsuccessfully. 

Hanson charged that the labor leaders 
had attempted to obtain pledges from 
him which, once granted, would have 
laced him in their power, and that on 
fis refusal they became his foes. 

Throughout the campaign Hanson de- 
clared that if elected he would put down 
the I. W. W. and all other treasonable 
activities in Seattle. 

Patriotism was the chief text in every 
campaign argument. Hanson pointed 
with pride to his legislative and citizen- 
ship record. Bradford proclaimed that 
his forbears came over in the Mayflower 
and he was one of the original Americans. 
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Thirty years ago it was 


More Gold HN Fed 
: ansas that gave birth to 
Bricks for a radical farmers’ move- 


the Hayseeds ment which became an 

important factor in na- 
tional affairs. Now it is North Dakota 
that has the distinction of having pro- 
duced a class effort which, during 
the last year, has grown like a 
mushroom in the tier of northern 
states between the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific Coast. 

The National Non-Partisan 
League is not interested in the 
war. It is not interested in any- 
thing except efforts to put more 
money into the pockets of the 
farmer. It begins its efforts by 
extracting money from the farmer 
at the rate of $16 a crack, a fourth 
of which sum usually goes to the 
extractor unless he 1s working on 
a salary. This sum covers two 
years’ dues and a subscription to 
the League’s official paper. Since 
the League claims more than 
120,000 paying members, its avail- 
able funds right now exceed a 
million dollars a year. 

The League wants the state or 
the national government to take 
over all private enterprises dealing 
with the farmer and operate them 
without profit. It demands, be- 
sides public ownership of public 
utilities, the manufacture and sale 
of farm implements by the state; 
state-owned and operated packing 
slants, grain elevators, flour mills, 
yanks and insurance departments. 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana are worried over the 
growth of the League. It is mak- 
ing rapid headway in these states. 
Also, it is forming alliances with 
the socialists, the labor unions and 
the I. W. W. in order to increase its 
voting strength. It is well sup- 
plied with ample funds under the 
exclusive control of a general 
staff in charge of A. C. Townley. 
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ewl1ng to the Line 
A Declaration of Purpose and Principles 


OHN SMITH is thirty-five, married, makes 
J a hundred andtena month, has a few debts, 
twochildren, and an ever-present fear of losing 
his job. He knows that ninety-two men out of 
a hundred depend upon their children, rela- 
tives, friends or charity for support at sixty-five. 

There are millions of John Smiths in the 
United States. Most of us are John Smiths, 
dependent for our living on the pay envelope. 
There are more millions in worse circum- 
stances. They are thinking, and their thoughts 
are not pleasant. Do you blame them? 

Animals do not shiver and starve in the 
midst of abundance. They have too much 
sense. Unlike the lords of creation, they have 
no unemployment problem. Lees don't go 
hungry when they have produced more food 
than they can consume. Men do. 

About every ten years production gets too 
far ahead of consumption Labor and capital 
produce such a lot of commodities that the 
unsold surplus gluts the warehouses. So a 
million or two John Smiths are laid off, go 
hungry, ragged and cold until there is less to eat 
and to wear. 

John Smith is tired of being afraid. He 
wants to be sure of a day's pay just as long as 
he is willing to work. He wants enough wages 
to live in decency, educate his chiidren and 
have a little left over for a rainy day. We all 
want him to have it. How can he get it? 


There is the Russian way. Machine guns, 
bombs, proclamations, a new social order in 
ten days—and autocracy of the Prussian and 
the bolsheviki brand in ten months. Up in 
Seattle a Russian bolsheviki ship loaded 450 
tons of cargo in seven days; a Japanese steamer 
in the same time took on 9000 tons. 

The Russian I. W. W., the social-revolution 
dreamers, had their chance. The I. W. W. 
vision became reality. Also, hunger and the 
Kaiser and lack of the barest necessities be- 


came reality. The economic revolution tri- 


umphed-—and Russia went to pieces. 

Does John Smith want to see his wife and 
children hungry and in rags? Does he want 
to see the chains of Prussian militarism forged 


to his own country’s limbs for a century? If he 
does, let him join the I. W. W., the ultra- 
radicals, the American bolsheviki who see in 
the country’s peril a chance to gain control. 

If John Smith joins the bolsheviki, if he 
practices sabotage, if he takes American war 
pay and does bolsheviki work, SUNSET will fight 
him. If his employer trics to make use of the 
war emergency to enrich himself, selfishly to 
improve his own position, SUNSET will fight Aim 
too. While the war lasts nothing counts ex- 
cept victory. Without victory, all the forces 
working for social progress are vain. In a world 
dominated by militarism and autocracy John 
Smith stands small chance of receiving social 
justice. Therefore, the one task before all of us, 
labor and capital, radical, liberal and moss- 
back, is to join hands and FIGHT. 


We can't fight effectively without team work. 
Everybody must pull on the rope attached to 
the Kaiser's throne, pull in the same direction, 
pull his hardest. The profiteers, the exploiters 
of labor, the insincere politicians, must be sup- 
pressed without mercy; the bolsheviki who 
refuse to pull must be driven and shamed into 
action. For two years the War will be IT. 
While it lasts nothing must be allowed to stand 
inthe way of the Big Push. 

When victory is won, readjustments must 
take place the world over. To make these 
readjustments peacefully, to help John Smith 
get what he is clearly entitled to without crip- 
pling industry, to make both employer and 
worker see that team work is as necessary in 
peace as it 1s indispensable in war, that both 
must pull on the same rope in the same direc- 
tion to win the battles of peace, to help make 
the Far West a better place to live in and 
work in for everybody, that is the platform, the 
aim and the goal of SUNSET. To this line it 
will continue to hew, unafraid of bolsheviki or 
plutocrat, fearing neither noisy abuse, whis- 
pered slander nor the plain and fancy lying of 
those on both sides of the industrial fence who 
try to squirm out of the rays of Pitiless 
Publicity in poison smoke of their own making. 

AMEN. 
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I. graduated from a Seattle high 

school last summer and went to 

work in a big office, beginning 

humbly ’way down at the bot- 
tom. This “salary” was five dollars a 
week. Last fall he became restless. Every 
youngster of his acquaintance was sport- 
ing grimy hands, forty-dollar suits and a 
motoreycle, When one of them was 
pinched for speeding and fined twenty- 
hve dollars, the boy peeled the bills from 
afat roll, handed them over and walked 
out, grinning. The fine didn’t) worry 
him. He was working in the shipyards. 

So at last the boy in the office also took 
the plunge. He applied for a job at a 
yard, and, being Te was put to work, 
lhe first day in the yards he earned nearly 
his full week’s office “salary.” 

In Tacoma al father and two sons are 
working in the shipyards. For a year 
their combined wages have reached a 
thousand dollars a month. 

Caulkers working on wooden ships for 
along time pocketed twelve dollars a day 
ind seventeen dollars on Sunday. It’s a 
mighty poor kid of eighteen who can’t 
bring home ninety or a hundred a month 
and the mechanic who, with overtime and 
holiday trimmings, can’t run his pay en 
Velope up to forty-five or fifty dollars a 
week is lacking in ambition. All the ele- 
Vator “boys” around Puget Sound wear 
skirts, the jewelry stores are doing a re- 
mitkable business, the furniture houses 
an't keep up with the demand and scores 
fautomobiles are lined up day and night 
i front of the shipyards for their owners 
NM overalls. Also at noon the gates are 
iMested with agents, five and ten at a 
time, having brand new machines with 
thm. ‘They sell them, too. One skilled 
tel worker earning twenty-five dollars 
iday purchased and kept three cars in a 
yeaar—and was put out of the house he 
bought on instalments because he did not 
keep up his payments. Yet the bank de- 
feats are growing and the Puget Sound 
iberty Bond subscriptions barely low- 
ted the savings reservoir an inch or two. 














By Walter V. Wocehlke 


Beyond all question the shipbuilding 
boom has brought unexampled prosperity 
to Seattle, a prosperity which, thank God, 
is percolating most freely through the 
ranks of the wage earners, so freely that 
hundreds of able-bodied college graduates, 
teachers, budding lawyers and doctors 
have abandoned their lean, Ww hite-c ollared 
dignity for the opulent overalls. 

For the whipped cream on this. pros- 
perity pie the workers owe thanks to the 
shipbuilding firm of Skinner & Teddy, 
more especially to D. FE. Skinner, presid- 
ing genius of the concern, promoter, finan- 
cier and Jumberman. Tle applied the 
match that set off the skyrocket of rising 
wages. lis policy brought about the 
introduction of the SIX dollars-a “day wipe 
scale in the Puget Sound shipyards and 
shops. — From Puget Sound this wage 
scale spread all along the Pacifie Coast, 
ameal clear across the continent and, 
with slight modifications, is now in force 
in the Atlantic shipyards. 


ATE in rors D. FE. Skinner, watching 
the growth of the submarine depreda- 
tions, noticing the tremendous demand for 
tonnage, began to scent the shipbuilding 
boom and determined to get in on the 
ground floor. British and Norwegian 
orders were swamping the established 
yards; all the old hulks had left their cozy 
veds on the mud flats and were making 
fortunes for their owners; every week ma- 
rine freight rates and tonnage values ad- 
vanced another notch. Down in San 
Francisco Mayor James H. Rolph had 
made a painless million merely by signing 
contracts for the construction of new 
ships which he sold at a profit before they 
were completed. There was big money 
in the shipbuilding business for the man 
with capital and courage. Skinner had 
both. 
To establish a shipyard three elements 
were needed: a site on tidewater, sufh- 
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One of Puget Sound's replies to the challenge of the submarine 


W ages and Output 


A Study of the Factors That Caused the Individual Production 
to Dechne Since the War Began 


cient raw material and, above all things, 
an organization of skilled and experienced 
men. It was easy to get the site. Steel 
at that time was still to be had at reason- 
able prices and it ts reported that the 
Skinner & Eddy yard contracted for large 
amounts at comparatively low fhgures. 

But when it came to the instantaneous 
building of an organization, conditions 
were different. “There had never been a 
very large number of skilled ship workers 
on the Pacifie Coast. In the Puget Sound 
district they had been able to find em oy 
ment only at the Bremerton Navy Vard 
and in the plant of the Seattle Construc- 
tion and Drydock Company. Of course 
there were large numbers of skilled me- 
chanics in the machine shops and other 
manufacturing plants of Puget Sound, 
but these men would decline to leave 
their employment unless special induce- 
ments could be offered them. 

Now it appears that the metal-working 
establishments of Puget Sound for years 
have been operated on the “open-shop” 
basis. ‘Though many of the shops em- 
joyed union members by the score and 
xy the hundred, they refused to sign 
agreements for the exclusive employment 
of union men and they declined to intro- 
duce the uniform union scale of wages. 
As a result there was constant and open 
warfare between the forces of the “open” 
and of the “closed” shop, with the open- 
shop army victorious all down the line, 

In its great saw mill at Port Blakely 
the firm of Skinner & Eddy had consist- 
ently opposed the unions, operating and 
defending the “open shop.” 

For the sake of obtaining an expert- 
enced shipbuilding organization ina 
hurry, Skinner departed from his open- 
shop policy. To superintend the plant 
he was creating, he had hired David Rod- 
gers, formerly in a like position with the 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Com- 
y”INy, an open-shop concern. Rodgers 
vad for a brother-in-law Dan McKillop, 
business agent of the boilermakers’ and 
shipworkers’ union. A strike had been 
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called in the Seattle Construction 
yard to unionize the plant, and 
this strike was being fought 
bitterly by the company. ‘Tak- 
ing advantage of all these condi- 
tions, Skinner & Eddy made a 
pact with the unions to run a 
strictly union, “‘closed-shop”’ 
shipyard and agreed to a wage 
scale considerably in advance of 
the rates then current. 

When the Skinner & Eddy 
yard began operations early in 
19g16, it applied the selective 
draft to every establishment in 
Seattle. The skilled mechanics of the 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Com 
pany were taken over almost in a body. 
The unions, anxious to drive a wedge 
deep into the ranks of the open-shop 
forces, coOperated with a will. Within 
a short time the new yard was going full 
blast. 

Other yards came into existence. — In 
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order to obtain) mechanies, they were 
obliged to follow the Skinner & [Eddy 
course and make agreements with the 


unions stipulating that none but union 
men should be employed. [Even the old 
established yard had to strike its colors 
and abandon the open-shop policy to 
keep running. 

When all the shipyards were completely 
unionized, Skinner & Eddy had lost thet 
initial advantage. To hold their men, to 
obtain needed new ones they must offer 
inducements in the form of 


attractive 


Why Puget Sound is booming: 
steel shipyards two years ago and the plant today. Over 20,000 


men are building steel vessels in Seattle alone, not counting the 


many additional thousands in Tacoma 


compensation. They began to 
raise Wages, to entice men from other 
establishments by offers of higher pay. 
Lhree times a certain plant filled its black- 
smith shop with mechanics, three times 
they quit and went over to Skinner & 
kiddy. Stealing men became a fine art, 
voluntary offers of raised wages as com- 
monplace as they had been rare in normal 
The entire industrial fabric be- 
came frazzled at the edges. Like pros- 
hearing of a new. strike, men 
threw down their tools at the slightest 
provocation to stampede elsewhere for a 
little higher pay. 

Nor did Skinner & Eddy quit raising 
the ante. ‘They kept on giving it a lift 
despite the plea of their competitors, who 
begged them not to carry the process of 
demoralization farther. Bitter feeling 
grew up against Skinner personally; for a 
while he was shunned by many of his for- 
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Site of one of the five Seattle 
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mer associates, who pointedly 
avoided all contact with him, 
But the game went on until 
Skinner & Eddy paid a wage of 
six dollars fot sake hours. 

Up and down the Pacihe 
Coast union officials pointed to 
the Skinner & Eddy rate with 
demands for equally high pay. 
To obtain this pay, strikes in- 
volving 50,000 shipworkers and 
lasting two or three weeks Ot 
curred last fall) in’ California, 
Oregon and Washington. When 
the Federal Wage Adjustment 
Board settled the strikes, it declined to 
accept the six-dollar scale as the standard 
for the Pacific Coast and fixed $5.25 asa 
just and liberal average, but union pres 
sure shortly induced the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation to lift this rate ten pe" cent 
to $5.80. A few months later the wage 
scale in all the shipyards of the Atlantic 
Coast was increased proportionately. 

| have yet to see the employer who ob- 
jects to the size of the wipes he is paying. 
Not one of the Puget Sound shipbuilders 
expressed a desire to reduce wages, but 
they all emphasized the vital need of ob- 
taining for the abnormally high wages at 
least a normal day's output. ‘This not 
mal day’s output they are not yet able 
to obtain. 

The riveting gang determines abso 
lutely the speed at which a ship shall be 
built. Given an adequate supply of steel 
put this 
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material in proper condition to be put 
together by the riveters. The average 
standardized ship of 8800 deadweight 
tons contains approximately 540,000 
rivets. The length of time required to 
drive this half million rivets absolutely 
governs the progress of work on the entire 
ship. The rate of this progress depends 
upon two factors, the number of riveting 
gangs employed and the number of rivets 
they will or can drive per hour. ‘The max- 
imum number of gangs is determined by 
the compressed-air equipment of the yard 
and the supply of aeaitehie riveters; the 
number of rivets driven in a given time 
by the gang depends upon the skill, ex- 
perience and el of the worker. 

Before the present shipbuilding boom 
it was coiaed that any yard driving an 
average of 275 to 300 perfect rivets per 
gang in cight hours, counting in all the 
rivets from the easiest to the hardest, was 
doing its work with reasonable efhiciency. 
Not one Seattle yard has.reached the 250- 
rivet mark. Four of the five steel-ship 
yatds in January averaged from 200 
rivets downward per gang in eight hours. 
One of them dropped below 170 rivets per 
gang, did not reach 60 per cent of what 
should be the normal output. Yet Seattle 
holdsor rather held——-the record for 
launching and completing a steamer in 
the shortest time. 


HAT is the reason for this abnor- 

mally low production at a time 
when maximum = output) per man_ is 
vitally needed? 

Shortage of material, say the labor- 
union spokesmen. They are right, in 
part. A great many delays have occurred 
through the non-arrival of steel, and quite 
ten the foremen, afraid to lose their 
crews, have kept chem on the pay roll 
when there was little to do temporarily, 
but this condition is being remedied 
rapidly. It is not nearly as bad as it was 
late in the summer of 1917 and in January 
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it had only a minor effect upon the pro- 
duction of the Seattle yards. 

Undoubtedly it is true that a large 
factor responsible for the low output ts 
the employment of inexperienced men. 
‘Two years ago there were barely enough 
experienced riveters to go around. A 
year ago, when the war program began, 
che demand exceeded the sup rly three or 
four times. ‘Though riveters by the hun- 
dred were taken out of the building trades, 
it was necessary to promote helpers, to 
break in new and inexperienced men by the 
score in every yard and the poor showing 
of these beginners pulled down the gen- 
eral average. 

Inefficient or inexperienced foremen, 
lack of the right system, mistakes in man- 
agement all helped to reduce the output, 
yet all these factors combined are not 
sufficient to explain the enormous dis- 
crepancy between peace production and 
war-cime output, Perhaps the experience 
of a yard in the Pacific Noudveeel which 
has closely watched the output in all de- 
partments month by month will help to 
explain the phenomenon. 

Tn August, 1917, the average wage paid 
in this yard, including every employee 
from the youngest apprentice to the old- 
est foreman, amounted to 39.7 cents per 
hour. During that month the average 
amount of steel handled and worked up 
in the shop aggregated 10.6 tons per man 
employed. 

In September the Federal Wage Ad- 
justment Board lifted the wage scale. As 
a result the average wage in December 
had risen from 39.7 to 46.4 cents per 
hour, but the amount of steel worked up 
dropped from 10.6 tons per month to 
8.96 tons. 

In December another 1o per cent in- 
crease was granted the men, lifting the 
average wage to 53.3 cents per hour in 
January. That month the production 
per man dropped still further to 8.92 tons. 

Between edi and January the 
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average riveter’s wage rose forty per cent. 
In the same period the number of rivets 
driven per gang in eight hours dropped 
from an average of 277 in August to 221 
in January. 

n this period the organization of the 
yard was not appreciably enlarged. The 
new men who had been taken on during 
spring and early summer were becoming 
better trained every week, No serious 
shortage of material occurred either in 
December or January. What, then, can be 
the reason for the decline in production? 

Human nature principally. Any busi- 
ness man will readily admit that his hard- 
est fighting is done when the concern ts 
struggling for a toe hold among its com- 
petitors, when the combat for orders, fot 
credit, for customers and capital is going 
full blast. Once the concern is solidly 
established, has accumulated a surplus 
and an array of faithful customers who 
stand without hitching, the lunch hour 
expands, the golf links call and the open 
road lures. Only the exceptional man 
lengthens his stride, his pace and_ his 
hours when his income increases and his 
position becomes assured. 

Unconsciously, without knowing it, the 
average worker ts doing what the average 
business man does under similar circum- 
stances. He eases off a little as the pres- 
sure decreases, as his thoughts turn to 
new interests made possible by larger 
earnings. It is thus not only in the Pacific 
Northwest but everywhere in the country; 
suddenly increased earnings have been 
followed by a general though unconscious 
slackening of the pace. 

In England, France and Italy the out- 
sut has increased tremendously, the gait 
vs been speeded almost to the limit of 
endurance because these countries heard 
the roar of cannon, saw children torn by 
aerial bombs, had the actualities of war 
brought into every individual home. 
Over here the war ts still more or less an 

(Continued on page 56) 


W hat the Workers Think 


Union Man Predicts Advent of Industrial Revolution 
—Explains Shipyard Delays 


WOULD answer your article by Mr. 

Woehlke by first admitting that a 

great many things that he alleges 

are correct, and second that he does 
not bring out the cause, or any of the 
things that go to make up the cause, of the 
conditions of which he complains so much. 
In the first place he does not state that 
Practically every yard is held up on ac- 
count of a shortage of material. If you 
wish you can lay that to the laborer, for if 
eis lazy and indifferent in. the shipyard 
he must be in the same condition in the 
lumber yards, My reason for that would 
be that car shipments are held up and 
delayed in every manner possible by rail- 
toad inethciency, also by the cars being 
ft standing empty and loaded. Go after 
the shippers. Force them to unload the 
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cars if they have to dump loads on the 
sidewalks. Stop fall travel on the rail- 
roads except for absolutely business 
reasons. Give us the conditions and the 
material and we will give you the ships. 
You say we do not work, that less than 
one-half of the men are working at a time. 
You relate a couple of instances and | 
will relate a couple more to offset those. 
1 was working in the Blank & Co. ship- 
yard. In the course of my work | had to 
get a cheap rim lock for a tongue-and- 
groove door, The first cost of the lock 
was, in any hardware store, about 35 
cents. I got the lock in the following 
manner. left my work and went in 


search of the foreman. It took me by 
my watch 25 minutes to get the order 
for the lock. Then I went to the 
storeroom and lined up with five men; I 
gave my order for the lock and in the 
course of a half hour | received a solid- 
brass ship’s door lock which I had to send 
back. ‘Then I was told that they had no 
such lock in stock, after which I had to go 
and report to my foreman and then go 
back to my job. In all I was gone from 
my work one hour and fifteen minutes to 
get a 35-cent lock. My pay at that time 
was 62! cents per hour. I therefore ex- 
vended in time 80 cents to get a 35-cent 
ock and didn't pret it at that. 
Was it my fault? Whose fault was it 
that I had to hunt twenty-five minutes 
(Continued on page go) 
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A fire-marked spiral in the night sky above the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
crowds, such trick flying now plays the most important part in acrial combat 


Trick Flying 


The ‘‘Stunt’’ is Handmard to the Winged Victory 


HE day that I reported to Brook 
lands, England, for duty with the 
Wireless Experiment Flight, was 


typically British. The clouds 
were about three thousand feet and a 
twenty-mile wind was blowing. The air 


had a damp chill to it, and seemed to blow 
right through you. 

I was a sergeant pilot at that time, but 
had had a considerable amount of flying. 
After relieving myself of my kit bag and 
other stuff [ went on a hunt for my com- 
manding officer. It wasn’t very long be- 
fore | found him. He, like the weather, 
was typically British. 

I saluted and made myself known, and 
asked permission to try out the machine 
which I was to fly. After a lot of “hem- 
ming and hawing” he finally produced the 
inevitable monocle and proceeded to size 
me up and down, and from all angles. 

“It’s deucedly bumpy up, y'know,” he 
said, ‘‘and of course I don’t know whether 
you can handle the bally old bus or not!” 

ventured to remark that I thought | 
could handle it, so finally, after much 
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more monocled scrutiny, he consented to 
allow me to make one circuit of the field. 

“Tf you see me waving my handkerchief, 
you must alight immediately, as Lwillknow 
then it is too rough for a sergeant to fly!” 

Believe me, I was one angry Yank, as | 
had flown probably three times as much 
as he had. I climbed into the seat of the 
plane, adjusted my safety belt, tried out 
the control, and taxied down the field so 
as to enable me to take off into the wind. 

As soon as | left the ground I held the 
nose of the machine down, and made a 
bee-line for friend ofhcer. I came so close 
to him that he rolled on the ground to save 
himself from an inglorious end, as he sup- 
vosed. Quick as a flash I realized the 
sreach of discipline I had performed, and 
had dire visions of reduction in rank, 
gloomy guard-house days, and a repri- 
mand. I knew also that the only way to 
vindicate myself was to do some real fly- 
ing and thus win his admiration. 
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Once merely a thrilling stunt for festival 


The type machine I was flying was of 
the B. Ff. type, with a 70 h. p. engine init. 
It was a staunch old bus, and I knew that 
this particular type would loop, although 
at that early date it had been attempte 
by very few. I would try it anyhow, but 
the very thought of it frightened me, and 
I guess I was a pretty pale aviator as 
climbed higher and higher. 

Once or twice [ would put the nose 
down in a steep glide, with the engine fu 
on, and would pull her up suddenly, but 
I didn’t have the courage to flip her overt 
on her back. The more I tried the more 
desperate I got. A 

I had reached the cloud level. Wispsof 
vapor streaked past, and at intervals the 
ground was lost from sight. This woul 
never do, so I dove for about 500 feet an 
came into clearer atmosphere. | knew 
then that it was now or never, so I tt 
signed myself to my fate, pushed her nos 
down, and after a short but fast dive 
swirled the “bally old bus” around het 
are twice, finishing up with a tight spit 
to the earth. 
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As I got out of the machine I was met 
by an orderly and told to report to the 
major. I tremblingly followed the orderly 
to the major’s office. 

Much to my surprise, I was not thrown 
into a dank dungeon, or put into chains, 
but was mildly and politely informed that 
if I wished to do stunts of that character, 
to please keep away from the field, as it 
was demoralizing to the cadets under in- 
struction. I was also informed, that the 
machine was hereafter in my charge, and 
Tcould do as I liked with it. That was 
the start of my stunt flying. 


RICK flying now plays the most im- 
portant part in combat work in the 
air, and it is the pilot who can maneuver 
his ship most quickly and most prettily 





that wins the fight. One of the first flyers 
to make practical use of stunt flying at 
the front was the famous Lieutenant Im- 
melman, of the German Flying Corps. 
He invented a quick turn which is now 
practiced extensively over here, and is 
even now known as the “Immelman 
Turn.” It is an execution of control that 
requires a great deal of practice to per- 
fect, and is the quickest known means of 
duding an enemy, as you not only turn 
inthe opposite direction, but dive as well. 

Supposing you were flying dead ahead 
atthe enemy. The nose of the machine 
isslightly down to increase the speed and 
the engine is full on. Suddenly you have 
toturn. Instead of turning around as you 
would an auto on a well-banked track, 
you simply pull the nose up sharply, kick 
the left rudder, and when the plane is in 
avertical position, flip it on its back, and 
it completes a half loop, coming out in 
absolutely the opposite direction at a 
terrific speed. The enemy is completely 
ata loss to know where his assailant has 
gone to, as it all happens in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Another famous trick at the front, 
which still fools the more experienced 
fyers, is the “falling leaf.” 

This is the best imitation of a disabled 
plane known and requires a great deal of 
nerve and practice, as the plane must ap- 
pear to be out of control, and yet the pilot 
must have control at all times. 

We'll say that a British plane is at- 
tacked by four Germans. He sees that 
the odds are against him and tarries only 
bng enough to pick a fight with one of 
them and draw fire from the others. Sud- 
denly he appears to be hit. His machine 
staggers and stalls, and then starts, side- 
slipped and ca reening, for the earth, thou- 
ands of feet below. It looks for all the 
world like a maple leaf falling in a high 
wind, It goes zigzagging downward, now 
almost stopping and now plunging 
ahead, and a second later hanging in an 
ieae-down position. ‘The machine loses 
iltitude at the rate of 500 feet per second. 
The Germans beetle back home with the 
oyful news that another Britisher has 

en killed. 

But has he? Far from it! Friend Eng- 
lis man simply rights his machine, turns 
on his engine and sails serenely away to- 
ward his home aerodrome, ignoring the 
Dusting “‘archies” and cursing the 
bally” Germans in general. 





Ta famous flying field I know of is a 
graveyard of broken and wrecked 
machines. Broken wings, smashed and 
twisted fuselages, are laid in neat rows 


Trick Flying: 











and piles. ‘Twisted and gnarled controls 
and seats tell an even more ghastly story. 
A splatter of blood here and there tells of 
work for the base hospital and regimental 
doctors. The smashed property runs 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This is nearly all the result of the fatal 
tail spin, the most dangerous and most 
simple position for a novice to put a ma- 
chine into. If the pilot is anywhere near 
the ground, say under three hundred feet, 
his chances are slim. 

I do not know of a pilot a year ago who 
would have dared purposely and wilfully 
to put a machine into a spin. If he did he 
would not know how to get out of it. 

The first man, to my knowledge, to de- 
liberately spin a machine, and get out of 
it intact was Eddie Stinson, at Newport 
News, Virginia. He has been the saving 
of many lives since, by solving this most 
dangerous problem. Now, it is part of 
the everyday instruction in the United 
States army, and also in the corps of the 
allies. 

The first spin that I ever saw was at 
Miami, Florida, last winter. An_ in- 
structor and a pupil were up about five 
thousand feet. They were banking about 
some clouds when suddenly one wing 
dropped, the nose of the machine pointed 
vertically downward and it started to 
whirl madly. The downward speed of the 
machine did not seem to be so fast, but 
as it got nearer and nearer to earth, it 
could plainly be seen that it was dropping 
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The fork-lightning of modern warfare. This 
is the trail of a spectacular demonstration 
made in April for the National Security by a 
machine dropping missiles over the Washing- 


ton Monument 
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terrifically. It was an appalling sight, as 
the machine looked so helpless and yet so 
beautiful. Now and then I saw a glint of 
sun on flippers and elevators, which 
showed they were trying in every way to 
bring the machine out, but it kept right 
on spinning. Just before they lit, at a 
terrific speed, the pilot yelled to the pupil, 
“We're going to hit!” and he calmly 
turned around and said, “Oh! are we?” 

Well, luckily, it didn’t kill either of 
them, although one of them goes around 
now with half his body in a plaster cast, 
as a memento. 

When I asked the pilot what he did to 
try to stop spinning, he said he did every- 
thing except the right thing, the last thing 
in the <i he would think of doing, and 
that was to put the nose down further! 

That is my job here at this field today, 
teaching young flyers how to recover from 
dangerous positions and to drum into 
their heads that whenever they are in 
doubt, put the nose of the plane down! 

Ask any old veteran of the flying game 
and he will tell you that the higher you 
are in an aeroplane, the safer! Teco 
how many times I have had people say 
to me, “I would love to go for a ride but 
please don’t take me high!” Yet they 
were increasing the danger of the ride 
about 100 per cent by remaining low. 
The gliding angle of the average machine 
is about eight to one. ‘That is, if you are 
a mile high you can glide, with a dead 
motor, approximately eight miles, so, you 
see, If you are only one hundred feet high 
you only have eight hundred feet to glide, 
which isn’t much if there happen to be a 
few houses or trees in the way. 


M* job at present is teaching advanced 
pupils trick flying. Ye gods! It’s 
some job! 

Two years ago, if an officer came up to 
me and asked me to go up, drop, spin and 
stall with him, [ would have had his sanity 
examined. If he asked me to let him try 
it with me as passenger, I’d have shot him 
on the spot as a dangerous maniac. Yet 
that is exactly what I have to do as my 
daily routine now. 

Believe me, some of these student flyers 
can give you more thrills to the square 
inch than Beachy could, in the days gone 
by. The other day, I had one up who 
was very fidgety and slightly nervous. I 
repeatedly showed him how to perform a 
loop and each time he said he could do it. 

He would drive the machine terribly 
and then try to whip itover with a snap, 
with the result that it would simply get 
on its back and catapult itself upwards, 
and all the time absolutely flat upside- 
down. Inthe meantime the dirt ad stuff 
in the bottom of the fuselage or body 
would come pouring out, the oil and gas 
from the ro 0 would drench us and the 
machine would quiver and shudder, and 
zo slipping off into a violent side-slip, 
finally ending up in a spin, in which yours 
truly would recover the machine from a 
fateful end. Usually the pupil made him- 
self seasick, which added charm to the 
flight. 

Some pupils can take hold of trick fly- 
ing remarkably well, while others are 
hopeless as trick flyers but make good 
straight flyers. Others are just the oppo- 
site and can do all kinds of stunts in the 
air, but when it comes to landings and 
judgment of distance, they are no good at 
all 
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However, it’s a good trick flyer that 
makes the best “face” at the front, and 
the man who can skid, slip, dive, stall and 
loop his machine, and yet keep his mind 
on his gun and his enemy, is the man who 
usually wins out! 

A tail slide is one of the prettiest evo- 
lutions in the air. Its uses are many and 
serve in many practical maneuvers at 
the front. It is the quickest and most 
effective way of “putting on the brakes” 
and is the emergency brake of the air. 

For instance, in a formation flight with 
several other planes, you suddenly find 
yourself gaining on the other machines, 
Simply pull the nose up in a vertical posi- 
tion. ‘The plane will travel so far and 
then hang in that position for a few sec- 
onds, and suddenly start to slide back- 
wards. It will only slide so far, and then 
the tail shoots up and the machine rights 
itself. 

In the meantime the other machines 
have plowed ahead and you find yourself 
in the position you wanted. ‘This evolu- 
tion is also very valuable in certain kinds 
of bombing work, and enables the pilot 
to hit his objective in a standstill position 
thereby insuring a more accurate hit. 
This maneuver 1s a risky evolution near 
the ground, and should never be prac ticed 
under one thousand feet. 








Upside down all right in the air, but a 
poor landing 


It is surprising the number of evolu- 
tions that can be executed in a modern 
military tractor, and they can be put in 
every conceivable position. 

Fog is a great deceiver for the young 
pilot. It is quite amusing to send a new 
pilot into a cloud bank and then observe 
the comical angle his machine is at when 
he emerges. Usnally they are on the 
verge of a stall and one fellow actually 
came out on his back. 

It only goes to prove that these young 
men have not yet acquired the touch and 
feel of the machine and are still flying 
mechanically. 

The other day I had an experience that 
I shall not forget for a long time. We had 
just received a new modified type of the 
machine we use, but the safety belt was 
of a different pattern. It had a quick re- 
lease device, which released too quickly 
and was really unsafe. 

It was a fairly hot day and the air was 
pretty bumpy. I climbed up to above 
2500 feet and then started to put the bus 
“through her paces.” I asad my 

he 


senger that I was going to loop anc 
grinned back at me. 

I do not even now know exactly why it 
happened, whether it was the peculiar 
design of the machine or whether I just 
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did not have speed enough to get “over 
the top.””. But what happened was this: 

| remember diving what I thought was 
plenty, but on the top of the loop the ma- 
chine just hung there, inches upside 
down. I started to leave the seat gently 
at first, but suddenly, as the reverse pres- 
sure struck us, | was almost flung out of it. 
At the critical moment, both belts opened 





















fell off sideways and again I was flying 
but this time hard into the seat. | didn’t 
waste a minute getting back to earth, 

[ was so scared when I landed that | 
got out of the machine and ran like the 
dickens for my quarters, and didn’t show 
my face again the whole day. ‘The pas. 
senger, not knowing what had happened 
or what danger he was .in, enjoyed the 
whole ride immensely and thought it was 


just one of my stunts I was pulling. 


That is where ignorance is bliss! 


A™ THER case of being happily 
ignorant was not long ago when | 
was returning home from a long. cross- 
country flight. In Texas they have what 
they call “northers.” “That means that 
the weather suddenly changes and the 
wind comes up very strong. On this par- 
ticular day it was almost sunset when | 
hit for home and under ordinary condi- 
tions everything would have been all 
right, but halfway home I was struck by 
a “norther.” ‘This pulled my speed down 
to about twenty miles per hour, and | 
knew it was a chance as to whether | 
would make it or not. I figured that | 
would just have gas enough to complete 
the journey. 

It grew pitch dark and once again in 
my young life I thanked and blessed the 
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(Above) The spiral dive, speeding headlong 


toward the earth and spinning like a top, 


(Below) Plowing the ground with his nose, 
because he didn't “turn the trick” 


up and I had to let go the controls and 
grab the bracing wires for dear life. The 
passenger came out and seemed to be 
standing on his hands on the center sec- 
tion of the upper plane. The controls re- 
leased, the = just naturally stayed in 
an upside-down position until the engine 
choked and stopped. Then it started to 
settle flatly toward the ground. The 
bracing wires were pinching my hands 
and I started to do a sort of backward 
somersault until I thought my wrists 
would break. I could not let go to grab 
the controls and again I had visions of a 
nice lot of flowers and a bunch of walking 
delegates from the undertakers’ union. 
Suddenly the ship quivered, stalled and 


Almost home, but landing on the roof instead 
of the front yard 


engine for keeping going. I grew pretty 
nervous, as I was familiar with the coun 
try over which I was flying and knew tt 
to be all mesquite and desert land. If 
had a forced landing it meant hitting this 
stuff in’ a high wind and the inevitable 
overturning of the machine. — It als 
meant no help of any kind from any one, 
as the place was not populated. In case 
of an injury it would not have been very 
pleasant. a 

The cadet passenger was enjoying him 
self immensely and the sensation of flying 
in the dark was a new one to him an 
quite exciting. He even scared the life 
out of me by shutting off the engine to 
tell me how he enjoyed it. 

The gas gauge got quite low and I was 
distinctly worried. knew the danget 
we were in and as I had never smashe 
up I did not relish its happening out 
the desert. 

The climax came when the cadet broke 
out with some sandwiches and tried t 
offer me one. I almost crowned him with 
the Pyrene fire extinguisher! In later 
years, if he does not break his neck, he 
will appreciate the danger he was 1n an 
maybe the thought of it will come bac 
to him and he will feel the fright he shoul! 
have shared with me. 
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An Inspiring Story of the Aftermath of War 


ey S’Y, Charley, give me a pipe o’ ’baccy 
if there is any.” 

The man accosted reached up a 

hand to the shelf back of the cook 

stove—not far to reach in the crowded 

little room—and tossed the little sack to 

the speaker, who sat, penknife in hand, 

holding a green willow stick across his knee. 

The two had been silent for a time, the 
one engaged in his work with the 
green willow branch, the other 
apparently with his thoughts, 
for he sat smoking, his eyes 
fixed on the unresponsive door 
of the cook stove, which fur- 
nished the only heat of the house. 

“L cawn’t mike ’er blow to 
suit me, some w’y,” grumbled 
Bray, after he had filled his 
pipe and taken a contemplative 
pulf or two over his sai 

“Well,” said Claxton, turning 
a meditative eye, “in flutes, 
you know, they don’t have the 
holes always of the same size 
and same spaces apart, do they?” 

“A fellow cawn’t bore them 
in like a machine just with a 
jack- knife,” ~— rejoined — Bray, 
frowning. ‘Besides, this’and-—” 

He held up his left hand, 
which Claxton regarded gravely 
but unfrowningly. The wrist, 
deeply scarred now, had been 
half cut across by an old wound, 
which left the hand stiff, and in- 
deed for the most part useless. 

“If it was only a leg, now, Chavley,” 
grumbled Bray. 

Claxton grinned slightly, moving a foot 
stifly upon the floor. 

“T was just about to say ‘If it was only 
a hand’,” he smiled. His white teeth 
shut now under his military mustache, 
still trimmed close. 

“Any’ow, I'll soon ’ave it done for the 
little fellow,” concluded Bray. “Ell 
blow it any’ow, trust ‘im. But [ wanted 
to ’’ave it so a fellow could blow “The 
Campbells are Coming,’ or something 
like that, do you see?” 

aervrr ‘ ’ ‘ , 

Ere, Charley, ’ere. Come ‘ere, me 
boy,” he called out loudly toward the 
other room of the little house. The patter 
of small feet came as a child of some 
tighteen months appeared, led by the hand 
by his mother, a pleasant-faced woman 
of some five and twenty years herself, 
Tia to Uncle, Charley,” she said. 

un on now, and Uncle will give you 
the wee-wee, So you can blow.” 

rhe child took the green stick curi- 
ously in his hand, and childlike thrust an 
end into his mouth. By chance a short 
squeak issued, much to the surprise of all. 
[he infant smiled, and tried it again, with 
equal success. 

“There, now, I told you!” exclaimed 
Bray. “I told you it would go by and by! 
All it needed was a pipe of ’baccy to give 
it the last touch, do you see? 

“You see, Missus,” he added, “I was 
out all d’y, looking the thickets out West- 
minster w’y to find a bit of willow for my 
wissle. "T'was all I could do,” he said 
moodily, stretching back in his chair. 
Gawd, this sitting about!” 
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She smiled down at the two former soldiers. 


“Everything will come out right,” 
she said encouragingly 


“You'll find something to do after a 
while, Sergeant,” said the young woman, 
her voice as pleasant as her face. “It 
will all come out right.” 


KR hand touched 

Charles Claxton, her husband, sitting 
here at the cook stove of this, their little 
home. He turned on her a quiet eye, but 
made no comment. She put her hand 
upon his iron-gray head now, stroking 
his hair with maternal care, even for this 
big man. “Surely you have earned some- 
thing, both of you.” 
“Oh, is it so!” exclaimed Bray bitterly. 
Oo cut ’im out of ’is rank, and me out of 
mine, and was going to courtmartial us 
both, or the like? It was about enough, 
even if they didn’t mike it all public. 
And all because we overrun a bit at the 
marsh edge, were we trimmed the 
Fritzes fair that last time. “Twas of no 
use for me, but Charley ought to’ave made 
a fight about it, ’im decorated and all that. 
But no, ’e says we'll call it all square and 
go’ome. Well, ’ere we are—'ome! This 
is wot our country’s done for us! Me 
with nothing at all to earn even a pipe of 
*bacey, and Charley working as watch- 
man at a railroad crossing, a civilian, ata 
dollar and a ’alfad’y. ‘Im carrying the 
flag in ’is ’and yet—yes, ’im! I won't say 
it isn’t as good as that other one we fol- 
lowed once yonder!” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Claxton suddenly. 
“You mustn’t talk that way about the 
flag, Leftenant Bray. Well, we did our 
best. As for the discharge—what matters 
it anyhow? It would come sooner or 
later. I’d be of no use over there, with 
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this!” He moved his crippled foot slowly, 
regarding it somewhat wistfully. He felt 
the light hand of his wife upon his hair, 
felt a kiss fall between her spread fingers. 

“Hush! Charley,” she said. “The 
new foot’s going to be splendid. You're 
getting along better with it every day. | 
suppose [ ought to be as happy as T am 
proud. So many didn’t ever come back 
at all. “Think of that 

“We didn’t think of it 
said Claxton. 

“But Colonel” 

Her husband rebuked her quickly. 
“No,” said he, “no title for me, my dear. 
I’m Claxton, flagman in Vancouver 
yards, that’s all.” 

“But I'll not have it so!” broke out his 
wife, her eyes moist with the sense of the 
injustice of it all. “After all you’ve done! 
And there are colonels thick as_black- 
berries all around here.” 

“Here too?” smiled Claxton. ‘Well, 
call me Captain, Annie, if you're so bound 
for glory. | might have been a captain 
by now in the Mounted, if I'd stayed. 
And at the time I was Captain over there, 
there had been no question about every- 
thing. I had it coming fair enough. 
They were handing ranks about then, so 
why not myself?” 

He smiled a little ruefully none the 
less. His face was marked now by those 
deep lines which show the cuts gone into 
a man’s soul. But Charles Claxton had 
never been known to complain much at 
fate. 

“And suppose,” he added a little while 
later, turning to his wife, “suppose it 1s 
this way. We've a bite and a sup still, 
and many have not so much. The roof 
is our own at least, paid for with the last 
pay I got from the army. And we've got 
the kid, haven’t we? And you've got me, 
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haven’t you, and I’ve got you? So what 
have you to say?” 

He turned suddenly and caught both 
her hands against his chest under his own 
large one. 

“I don’t know what I’d have done 
without you,” said he. “It was a bit 
hard.” He did not intend to move his 


crippled foot, but it moved of itself, half 


unconsciously. Always on Cl ixton’s 
mind was this impairment of his strength, 
this permanent a so action from the bodily 
efficiency which had always been his. 

“What would all of us women have 
done without you men, Charley?” she re- 
jlied, her hand resting. “It was there. 

t was all to be done.” 

“Te’s still there to be done,” said Clax- 
ton, late of the First Canadians. “It’s 
to be done, yes. 1 wonder if they'll ever 
get them out of their trenches and give 
our boys a fair chance! When that time 
comes we'll go through them. ‘The 
Yankees are over now; they’re fighting 
men, too. And we Canucks have said so 
much, time and again, against the Yan- 
kees. I’d not blame them for hating us. 
Men have to fight together to get a good 
understanding. The business there isn’t 
over yet by any manner of means. Ger- 
many has twice as much as when she 
began. She is twice as large, and has 
twice as many men and more cannon than 
she started with—she has taken them 
from Italy and Serbia and Russia. She’s 
got plenty to eat and plenty of prisoners 
to do her farm work for her. fe s folly 
to call this war over yet, Annie. And 
here am 1—and there’s Bray.” 


E felt the hand withdrawn from his 

own to wipe away a sudden tear, and 
almost there came moisture to his own 
eyes, as once there had in the hospital 
when they said the shock of high explo- 
sives had done their work. But Claxton 
pulled together once more, too proud to 
admit that his heart was broken. 

“Well,” said Bray—Bray, against 
whom no mortal man ever heard Claxton 
utter a single word of reproach, although 
without doubt it was Bray’s blundering 
obstinacy had brought them both here. 
“Well, any "ow, you might s’ y you've no 
kick coming, Charley. You’ve something 
to do each d’y, anyways, and all I can do 
is wander about, ‘oping and ’oping. 
Better be a grade man on a railroad than 
nothing at all. Some is lucky, like your- 
self, and others is unlucky, like me. 
"Twas bad luck; that was all that ever 
ailed me.” 

“Sure!” said Claxton, smiling gently. 
“Have another filling before supper,” and 
he tossed back the gaunt tob yacco bag 
once more to Bray. 

“Besides,” went on Bray, “no man can 
tell w’ot devilment the Fritzes will be up 
to, even in this country. Look at w’ot 
they’ve been doing in the States—blow- 
ing up things ’ere and there all across the 
country, burning crops, burning forests, 
upsetting everything any w’y you look. 
Look w’ot they did to the bridge for us, 
Montreal w’y. Look at ’ow they burned 
the State "Ouse for us at Ottawa.” 

Claxton’s grave eyes remained fixed 
upon the stove door. “They'll stop at 
nothing, Bray, that’s right,” said he. 
“And the worst is, it’s not over yet. And 
here I am!” In spite of all his eyes would 
go down to the crippled foot which turned 
up stiffly on the floor before him. 
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“Is supper ready, Annie?” he asked in a 
moment, and she nodded. 

“Come on, you men,” said she cheer- 
fully; “‘let’s eat while everything’s warm.’ 

‘They all now passed into the other 
room of this mel little house far out 
on the edge of the city, which had been 
the best home Claxton, late honored 
commander in the Army of the Empire, 
had been able to provide for his family 
and his friend. At least without com- 
plaint on his part they seated themselves 
at the table. 

“Rabbit!” grumbled Bray. ‘“Rabbit— 
nothing but rabbit! Damn these things! 
] thought never to see another one. 
Didn’t we ’ave enough of them up North, 
C harle y, without ’aving to eat them down 
"ere? 

“That will be about all, Bray,” said 
Claxton sharply. ‘You'll eat rabbit to- 
night, and any other night, because Annie 
cooks it for us. And you'll jolly well like 
rabbit too, and say so. Now tell Annie 


that they're good tonight- -especially 
good—and tell her how much we used to 


like them when we were on the Force!” , 
Bray caught the quick look on his 

friend's face, and the old note of authority 

in his voice. 

“Oh, well,” said he, “I didn’t mean 
nothing, of course. 1 didn’t think to 
mike you feel bad, Missus. Some folks 
’as no sense at all, and I’m one of them, 
you see, that’s all.” 

“Well, I did hope you'd like it done 
this way,” said Annie, sitting flushed and 
anxious across the table. 

‘Not another word about these things,” 
said Claxton. “There’s plenty have not 
so much as this to eat. And many’s the 
time, Bray, you and I have slept worse 
and fared worse than we are right 
here.” 

They sat in a little patched-up hut of a 
house, built on a dead and gone boom 
subdivision as a shelter by some one, 
none knew when or how. The walls had 
no paper, save newspapers and odds and 
ends pasted on. Their chairs were broken 
boxes. ‘They had a single stove for cook- 
ing and heating purposes. The beds were 
bunks made up against the wall. The 
dishes on the table were few, and matched 
none too well. But everything about 
them was their own; Claxton had paid 
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for it with the remnant of his funds on 
his return from the front. 

“Say grace, Charley,” said the low 
voice of his wife; and Claxton, fighting 
man, bent his head. 

“Father in Heaven,” said he—and his 
low voice was clear—“‘bless the food be- 
fore us, and save us to Thy service. 
Guard, guide and keep us, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen.” 

Bray always looked wonderingly at his 
late commander in his graver moods, and 
did so now. But Annie Claxton, her 
babe at her knee, spoke gaily to her men. 

“Of course we'll like rabbit,” said she. 
“We ought to be glad, Leftenant Bray, 
that you'll catch so many in the snares 
now. And you ought to be glad too that 
I can cook them better than ever you men 
did when you went out alone.” 

“Right you are, Missus, right you are!” 
responded Bray, his mouth full. “I 
didn’t know it could be so fair to cat at 
all. It tikes a woman to cook, after all, 
don’t it, Charley? 

“Yes,” said Claxton; 
woman.” 

His own hand, suddenly stretched out 
fell upon the hand of his wife nearby him 
on the little table. Indeed, it seemed to 
him more than once that without his 
wife’s even and steady strength to make 
life possible for him he should not have 
cared to live. With her—after all, it was 
home. 


“it takes a 


HE men returned to the back room 

after the evening meal was finished. 
There was no light save what they got 
from the half-open stove door, pulled 
open, camp fashion. In the other room 
Annie Claxton, once school teacher gone 
West, always woman of refinement, late 
wife of a Coleus of the Regulars, was 
busy washing dishes. 

“Aren’t you going to help me, Leften- 
ant?” she called out after a time, an 
Bray hurried to be of such service as he 
could. 

It was their custom, in view of the long 
working hours of the head of this family, 
to retire with even more than military 

romptness in the evening. It was not 
heat befare Bray had crawled into the 
bunk which had been assigned him in the 
rear room. Presently also there was 
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silence in the other room. Only Claxton 
remained for a time, sitting, one leg 
stretched out in front of him, beside the 
cooling stove. His hand, reaching out, 
rested on the top of a box which had been 
made into a rude table. Feeling some- 
thing there, he picked it up. It was the 
child’s whistle. Claxton placed it to his 
lips and essayed to blow a note or two. 
Finding that he could compass hoy rude 
instrument somewhat after all, he began 
piping upon it, his foot ath he on the 
floor in unison. 
One might almost have heard the words 
that went with 
\1 the old Scotch 
&. air, “The Camp- 
bells are coming, 
hurrah, hurrah!’ 
















“Out with your men, Colonel!” 


II 

OU must button up your coat, 

Charle y> ” said his wife as he stood 
at the door in the gray of morning, about 
to leave for his post of duty. She pulled 
up around his ears lovingly, as she spoke, 
the high collar of the unlovely sheepskin 
jacket he wore, so little like the uniform 
€ once had known. 

He did not protest, but turned his quiet 
eyes upon the woman he loved. ‘Then 
with a wave of the hand he turned away. 

He walked even now with no more than 
aslight limp in his leg. The Yankee sur- 
secon who had attended him had done 
much for his locomotion. He might have 
een any rheumatic laboring man as he 


exclaimed Claxton. 
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passed now, dinner pail in hand, in the 
chilly gray of the morning. 

It was scarce more than dawn when 
he arrived at his place of labor, the grade 
crossing at the edge of the yards, where 
many rails of the transcontinental line 
converged in the central switching system. 
It was his duty, simple enough, although 
exacting, to stand there from morning to 
night, and to signal the freeway to the 
street trafic at the proper time. It was 
monotonous enough, but Claxton per- 
formed this as he did any other duty, to 
the best of his ability, and took his dollar 
and a half a day without grumbling and 
without attempt to incite any mutiny 
against those who employed him. At 
times, weary from the standing on his 
crippled leg, he would ease himself by 
leaning against the wall or one of the 
nearby telegraph poles. He had been 
here some time now, so that some who 
passed even began to know his solitary 
figure standing there, hour after hour and 


“Get them out of the cars. 
Throw out a skirmish line, quick” 


day after day. Not many who saw him 
knew his history; he was nothing to them 
but a watchman at the crossing. ‘Ihe 
stir of events had carried on the public 
mind to new affairs, and many of the 
deeds of the gallant First were now for- 
gotten. 

As for Claxton himself, be sure he was 
content to let the past lie, and eager to 
speak of anything else rather than that 
arrested suspicion which to him was the 
equivalent of disgrace. He knew what 
had been said at headquatters after that 
one before Roulers, when the First 

Canadians had gone quite beyond their 
orders, and when he had lost his regiment. 
There was no one, in authority or out, 
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who knew the real reason for this. None, 
certainly, of Claxton’s neighbors knew 
that this flagman of the sheepskin coat 
was entitled to wear upon his breast the 
V. C. in its dull gunmetal, or the D. S. O. 
medal, which stood for additional great 
valor and service to his country. Claxton 
himself would never look at these things 
now. But his wife hid them at the bottom 
of her sewing basket, and often when he 
was gone and she was busy at her work, 
she would take them out and gaze at 
them, awed—these metal things for 
which men had risked their lives. Could 
it be, she wondered, that it was her hus- 
band who had done all these things? 
And could his country now forget it all, 
and do worse than take them back again? 
Claxton himself, standing out there all 
day on his crippled foot, did not complain. 


NNIE CLAXTON would shake her 

head, knowing the adamant of this 
man’s mind. He was proud, her husband. 
In some things she could not influence him 
at all. So, in their solitary fashion, they 
were living along. Their friends, naturally, 
were very few in such surroundings. All 
the life which had been theirs was now 
behind them, and they were cut off from 
it all by a seemingly impassable gulf. 
Very well. ‘lhis young woman, edu- 
cated, refined, had made her choice, nor 
did she regret it now. She and her hus- 
band found some content in look- 
ing about them for others worse off 
than themselves, holding nothing 
human alien from themselves. 
This was what war meant for 
them. This was what his country 
had done for a man who had 
offered freely everything he had. 

Guardian before, guardian now, 
Charles Claxton, grade watchman, 
took his stand this morning. 
Now and again his eyes went up 
and down the tracks. It was to 
be an especially interesting day 
for him. That very morning a 
troop train was to pull out for the 
east, carrying new men for the 
front. Back deep within the yards, 
where entrainment was going on, 
Claxton could hear a whistle now 
and then. His eye kindled. The 
public did not know the exact 
moment of the departure of this 
train, but Claxton knew when to 
expect it, and was watchful, look- 
ing on down the yard. At length, 

quickly, his flag fell up and down. 

The bars dropped across the street 
to guard the track. He waved 
back the trafic, scant though it was at 
that early hour. 

The troop train was coming, a dozen 
cars, it seemed, loaded with recruits 
gathered here and there, from field and 
mine and forest, up and down the coast, 
all bound for the training camps far to 
the e: astward. The train stopped across 
Claxton’s grade crossing. Eager faces 
appeared at the windows. Numbers of 
the young chaps climbed down upon the 
steps; a few even ran up and down along- 
side the train. Regarding these quietly 
there stood on the sidewalks nearby a few 
women in the gray of dawn, women most 
of whom were wearing black. 

The man in the sheepskin coat saluted 
unconsciously as the train pulled in and 
stopped. Surely the colors were aboard 
it somewhere. He stood looking to the 
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eastward and not to the west, for all at 
once he heard the squealing of the Scotch 
pipes. Some piper was aboard, and was 
making merry for his fellows. ‘The shrill 
call came across the cold air of the early 
morning, and what the piper there was 
playing was the same that Claxton had 
jayed on the little whistle in his own 
1ome the night before, “The Campbells 
are coming, hurrah, hurrah!” 

Everywhere along the train was ex- 
citement, enthusiasm, eagerness to pet 
ahead, to get on to that strange and 
bloody land across the sea, where reason 
was forgotten in the sheer welter of brutal 
combat. 

The eye of Charles Claxton had a life- 
long training in the observation of small 
things, for he had learned in the army and 
in the constabulary of the Northwest 
Mounted that sometimes the smallet 
things are of as great value as the large. 
It was second nature to him to look at 
this train, at the car before him, at the 
make-up of that car, at every detail of its 
mechanism. And now, as he did so, half 
unconsciously his eye caught something 
which made him look again. 

He saw something underneath the car, 
something which made him start. ‘The 
next moment, rapidly waving his flag up 
and down to attract attention, he was 
under the bar and running alongside the 
train in search of some one in authority 
He kept on until he reached the engine. 
He waved his flag across the cab window, 
sprang to the front of the engine and gave 
the ratlroad signal for the halt. 


HERE came a general shuffling of feet 

along the car floors and on the land 
ings. The engineer leaned forward, out 
from his cab, and asked some question 
inaudible in the noise of the escaping 
steam. Claxton finally climbed up the steps 
of the engine, and shouted a few words 
which caused the driver’s face suddenly 
to grow grave. Then, descending, he 
passed back along the train. He met a 
man in a Colonel's uniform advancing. 

“What the hell’s the matter here?” be- 
gan the latter querulously, walking up to 
the sheepskin-coated man who stood 
watching, danger signal in hand. “We're 
just pulling out. What's this all about? 
Where are your orders to halt this train?” 

“T have no orders, but it must stop.” 

“Who are you dee 

“[’m gate ‘watchman on this street,” 
said Claxton. “It’s emergency. Come 
with me and I'll show you why.” 

He did show him why at the very next 
car under which they stooped. They 
found here the same thing which Claxton 
had seen in the other car. 

“T saw a bit of twine hanging down on 
that car yonder,” said Claxton, explain- 
ing. “It seemed strange to me. When | 
looked close I saw that the rod had been 
cut off. 
twine. Any sudden stop or jerk of the 
car might have thrown it down; then it 
would have run into the ties. Then in all 
likelihood there would have been a wreck; 
it’s ten to one every car’s been doctored in 
this train. Come!” 

His prophecy was true. Some one had 
been at work. It was sabotage of the 
most fiendish and malicious sort that 
had been planned. Here and there a 


bolt head had been loosened so that a rod 
might fall of its own vibrations presently. 
In a few instances a cold chisel had nearly 


It was only held up by a bit of 
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broken a brake-coupling or a truss rod 
from its bearings. “ one or two others, 
as in the case Claxton had seen at first, a 
rod had been sawn quite in two, and then 
tied up—until the time should come. 

“Didn’t you know about this?” de- 
manded Claxton of the Colonel sternly, 
and quite unthinkingly. 

“No. How could Faia man? It 
wasn’t my affair to see to the cars.” 

“Tt’s well enough,” said Claxton with 
sudden irritation, “that there are men to 
look after such as you! Once this train 

somewhere between here and 
maybe in the mountains, where 
it would fall a thousand feet—she’d 
have gone off the rails. Look here!” 

So one after another instance of this 
malicious plot of some insane villain was 
pointed out to the commander of the men 
on board this train. Apparently some 
of the work was hurried; 1t was not fin- 
ished as had been perhaps intended. 

“Out with your men, Colonel!” ex- 
claimed Claxton. “Get them out of the 
cars. ‘Throw out a skirmish line around 
these yards at once. Surround the round- 
house, quick. ‘There must be some one in 
there who has been doing this work; it 
have happened last night, while 
Do this while 


got going 
the cast 


must 
the cars were in the yards. 
I pet toa telephone.” 

Phe Colonel in charge took these orders 
as though they came from his superior 
otheer. In a few moments the railroad 
yards were the focus of a growing excite- 
ment. Word passed back down the 
streets that troops were running out to 
arrest some one in the yards. ‘The train 
was seen standing still after ait had 
started to pull out. Crowds began to 
mags at the street openings of the yards. 
No one knew what had happened. 

What happened was that a half-dozen 
squads of men with rifles ran up to the 
door of the roundhouse. [Every man 
there, known or unknown, was taken in 
charge. Ten minutes later an- inquiry 
Was going on at the police station of the 
city. Some of the men were allowed to go 
back to their work—not all. 

One man broke away from the guards 
and attempted to run. He was caught 
and examined separately in such fashion 
as certain policemen knew. He broke 
down and confessed, implicating and 
naming others who had assisted him 
others, foreigners, alien enemies, like him- 
self, willing to do worse than murder. 

And then silence closed down. The 
law would have its way with these who 
remained. ‘The troop train pulled on out. 
Not all the men aboard knew that they 
had been in danger, or knew why these 
arrests had been made at the round- 
house. Treachery and murder were not 
in their hearts as they passed on east- 
ward, shouting and singing to the accom- 
paniment of the pipes, to hght men under 
a flag devoted to treachery and murder. 

Claxton, flagman, returned to his place 
at the grade crossing. The newspapers 
did not know who had discovered the im- 
pending wreck of the troop train, but 
jumped to the conclusion that it must 
have been that well-known gentleman, 
the Colonel of the Regiment, whose eagle 
eye discovered the danger just in time. 

Ill 
OME days later Claxton was sitting 
in the evening in his little home, 
reading, as was his wont, word by word, 


and carefully, the story of the day’s deeds 
at the front in France and Flanders, 
Not far away was his wife. The child 
was close at his own chair, hanging to his 
fingers as his arm lay over the rail. 
There came a sudden knock at the 
door, and Annie Claxton stepped to it to 
open it. Without further invitation 
there entered a man in civilian clothing, 
a small man of nervous, jerky habit, clad 
so far as visible in a long ulster and a 
shapeless gray hat. [lis hands were in 
his pockets as he entered. His voice was 
short and sharp, his sentences concise, 
He spoke as a man half-military in his 
habit, or at least used to command. 


“Good evening, Madam,” said he. 
“Does Colonel Charles Claxton live 
here?” 


Annie Claxton drew back abashed, for 
she had her own orders from her husband 
as to titles. But Claxton himself turned 
and limped toward the door. 

“LT am Charles Claxton,” 
“This is my home.” 


said he. 


Hf. jerky little man advanced further 
and reached out his hand. 

“Tm Masson, General Superintendent 
of the G. P. R. You work for us?” 

“Yes, sir, I’m gate watchman at N 
street and the yards. Is there anything 
| can do?” ‘ 

“Yes, there’s a lot you can do.” The 
little man had without invitation pulled 
up al box for al chair, and now seatec him- 
self at the little table, motioning for Mrs, 
Claxton and her husband also to be 
seated. “Sit down,” he said to Claxton. 
But his eye was much gentler than his 
voice. “Tow 1s the leg e” 

A maimed man who has been strong 
would rather talk of anything than of his 
own unfitness. Claxton made no answer 
at all, but he seated himself, his calm eyes 
fixed upon the face of the other. 

“You saved a troop train for us the 
other day, Colonel Claxton,” said the 
little man. “I know all about it—the 
driver of the engine told me. [t wasn’t 
the regimental Colonel in the least, but 
you, and I know it. It was a great thin 
to do, a great thing for your country. 

Claxton remained entirely silent. 

“Maybe you don’t know what it meant, 
that little bie of work,” the visitor went 
on. “We've got the whole gang, or part 
at least—fifty or more. “They had an or 
ganization from one end of our line to the 
other, and I'll say they were competently 
organized, too. The country is honey- 
combed with this sort of thing, the same 
as the States. Fires and explosions and 
train wrecks, everything of that sort— 
well, as I say, they were organized for 
that. But we've got them now, thanks 
to you, Colonel.” : 

“It was my merest duty, sir,” said 
Claxton simply. “It was that I just hap- 
pened to see that rod about ready to 
drop.” F 

“Things like that don’t just ‘happen, 
sir!” said the jerky little man in his jerky 
little way. “A hundred men would have 
stood there and seen that train go by. 
You didn’t—why? It is because you ha 
in you, sir, the thoroughness of the natura 
commander.” : 

Claxton flushed a_ trifle painfully: 
“Well, I’m very glad, of course,” said e, 

“I see you don’t know about me, he 
added a moment later. “I’m not using 
any title now.” 
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“You're not to suppose for a minute 
that I don’t know all about you,” said the 
other savagely. “I know my own busi- 
ness, and it’s my business to know all 
about you. I know why you came shome 
crippled. I know why you weren ’t ad- 
vanced after that affair along the Roulers 
marsh. I know why you were threatened 
with courtmartial—all that bally rot. 
Why, let them courtmartial. I hope they 
will, for you'll come clean, believe me. 
Courtmartial a man like you—V. C. and 
D. S. O., and Colonel of the First Cana- 
dians ~God rest their souls! When that 
thing comes I’m going to quit my job and 
go i and live on some desert island.” 

These were almost the first words of 
understanding and appreciation Charles 
Claxton had heard in many months. 
The ‘y moved him strangely now. 

“I’ve been under a cloud, Mr. Masson,” 
“that’s true. I don’t like to talk 
about it. [ was going to put it all behind 
me, and begin all over again. I was glad 
to get the work of grade crossing man 
with the company. ‘s 

“There is another man with you he re, 
isn’t there, once in the service?” 

“Yes, Leftenant Bray, who shared the 
same treatment that I got. We were glad 
to be invalided home and to let it go at 
that. 

“You see, sir’—and now his sense of 
justice overcame his loyalty to his com- 
rade in| arms—“‘it was maybe Bray’s 
fault. He'd always overrun with the 
bombers. I followed on that night just 
to save him and my men. We oughtn’t 
to have done it, I suppose. The ‘y came 
against us in force a I lost my regi- 
ment, sir.” 

As he spoke the gaze of Charles Clax- 
ton was averted, and a look of ineffable 
sadness sat upon his face. It was not for 
himself, but for these others. 

“Well,” said his visitor briskly, “‘it 
never was said of any of them that they 
didn’t give a good account of themselves, 
was it?) And if a lot more of them would 
overrun their objective we'd maybe get 
somewhere these days, wouldn't we?” 
He gave a contemptuous snort. ““Treat- 
ment like that for the men who have done 
what you men have done!” 

“But why waste time over that?” he 
added, smiting a fist upon the table. 
“That’s all past. We're all together, 
you and I, all of us, on this side the sea, 
to win this war as soon 
ascan be. We've got 
to get every man under 
arms that can carry a 
rifle.” 

He heard rather than 
saw the crippled foot 
of Claxton move upon 
the floor, but the stern 
face before him showed 
no | change. 

t’s a long war,” 
went on the little man, 
and Claxton nodded. 
wy, %¢8s said he. 

They're stronger than 
they ever were; stronger 
than we think. They've 
got the inside lines; it 
means we ought to 
have five to one against 
them, the way it shapes. 
Yes, we'll need all our 
men. We'll need all the 
States can send.” 


said he, 


Claxton, M. P.: Emerson Hough 

“What do you think of universal serv- 
ice here and in the States?” demanded 
his visitor suddenly. 

“Te’s the only fair thing,’ said Charles 
Claxton, who had himself borne arms. 

“What do you think of conscription in 
the French provinces of the Dominion?” 
snapped the other immediately. 


“It’s the only fair thing, sir,” said 
Claxton quietly. 
“Right!” said the little man. “Right, 


We're not in this war to lose it, 
but to win it. The States are waking up 
now, but we need men and more men; 
yes, and we need men who can command 
them, who can command the men at the 
front or those behind the men who go 
to the front.” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“And no man, sir, can command,” he 

» Sir, , 
went on, “who isn’t just and fair.” He 
sat looking at Claxton, who remained 
smoking quietly. 

“It’s no time for little men or selfish 
men, these days,” went on Masson, Su- 
perintendent. “We've got to have good 
men who will think of something beside 
themselves, here and in America. 

“Now, then, my son,” he went on 
kindly, his face suddenly changing as a 
series of half-humorous wrinkles spread 
around his eyes, “it is sometimes said of 
the G. P. R. that it takes a certain interest 
in politics, eh, what?” 

Claxton smiled a bit in answer. 

“Well, we do. That’s part of our neces- 
sary business. That’s part of the way 
this war is going to be won. We've got 
to hold this country together, so it can 
keep on producing, so that it will be a 
slace for the boys to come back to when 
it’s all done. There’s work, plenty of it, 
son, this side the ocean for men like you 
and me.” 

Claxton, not fully understanding, re- 
garded him in silence for a time before 
he spoke. 

“If only one could be of service,” said 
he, “yes, there is enough to be done.” 

“Now we come to it!” said the other 
quietly and calmly. “Colonel, we want 
you at Ottawa, not on a grade crossing 
here.” 

“Ottawa? What do you 
Claxton sat upright in his chair. 


you are! 


mean?” 





















Tapping out the time 
with his crippled 
foot, he played 

“The Yankees Are 
Coming! Hurrah!” 
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“T mean, by God! sir, that we want you 
in the Dominion Parltament,” said Mas- 
son of the G. P. R. “We don’t want men 
there who will talk about glory and the 
flag, but we want men who can tell the 
people the truth, and show them what’s 
got to be done. We want some man 
there from this district who won’t think 
of his political future one damned minute 
at any stage of the game, ‘That is the 
sort of man the Yankees need at Wash- 


ington, too. We want a soldier there, 
Colonel Claxton, and we want a man 
who'll see all the little things, just as | 


know you would. We'@e got to clean up 
this war or quit trying to be civilized and 
quit trying to have a country here in 
Canada—or in America. We've got to 
have a place here where a man can be free 
and where he can work; that’s what we 
started West for, isn’t it?) The war has 
got to be won, no matter what it costs.” 

“Yes,” said Claxton quietly, “it rust 
be won. If we come out of it with only 
six men left--and six women as good as 
my wife—the world would go on. And 
there’d be freedom yet.” 

Masson of the G. P. R. sat silent for a 
time. Then he spoke quietly. 

“That’s the best speech I ever heard 
made in my life!” said he. “Goodby.” 

As suddenly as had come he had 
departed. Ile just touched a hand on 
Claxton’s shoulder as he passed. 

Annie Claxton sat for a time after the 
door had closed looking quietly at her 
silent husband, who sat, his face dropped 
in thought, his eyes fixed upon the wall. 

“Where’s my coat?” said Claxton sud- 
denly. He was looking at the nail where 
his sheepskin coat had hung but now. 
“Damn it! Do you suppose that chap 
took it?) What?” 

His wife had clearer intuition. ‘No, 
Charley,” said she. ‘Wait. I saw him 
take it out, and I didn’t say anything. 
Wait.” 

They waited perhaps an hour. Then 
came a man with a long, fur-lined coat, 
with frogged front and high collar, a coat 
an officer might have worn. A note came 
with it. It was sufficiently succinct. 

“Get ready to assume at once your post 
as director of troop transportation on all 
the Dominion lines.” 

Claxton looked up in sudden consterna- 
tion. “What's this, Annie?” said he. 
“Why, that’s— that’s Government! 
Don’t you understand—that would mean 

the Government!” 

Annie Claxton looked clearly 
through her eyes, suddenly tear-wet. 
“Charley,” ae she, “it’s all going to 
come right. I told you all along it would 

I knew it would come right. Why, of 
course And so she went back to her 
Red Cross knitting. 

“As if you hadn’t done anything for 

this country,” said she after a time. 
But Claxton sat there for a long time 
looking at the bit of paper he held in 
his hand. At length he rose, half- 
sighing, yet content. 

“It’s orders, I suppose,’ 
said he. “I don’t know 
what the duties will be, but 
there’s work that 
can be done 
these days.” 
“Why, of course,” 

Si aid his wife, “Did- 
“n’t I tell you?” 
(Cont'd on page 72) 
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Soldiers Sin 


All Sorts of Lyrics Are Drafted to Burld Our “Singing Army” 
But Only a Few See Active Service 


UMMER of 1968. A mighty crowd 
of Americans, men, women and 
children, gather to celebrate the 
anniversary of a great victory, a 
victory to which they owe their happi- 
ness as citizens of the land of the free. 
A military band crashes out a march. 
At the sound of the familiar refrain, old 
men, sprinkled here and there through- 
out the vast assembly, rise and stand 
rigid at attention. ‘Tears of emotion 
glisten in the eyes of some. But they 
smile—smile proudly—for the simple 
tune—simple as all great things are 
brings back thoughts of splendid deeds 
achieved in the name of duty. 
“Why does Grandfather cry?” asks a 
boy of his mother. “The tune is not sad.” 
“No,” is the reply of a gentle-faced 
“Tt is not 


woman. 

a sad tune, son, it bi 
isa joyful tune. It (game 
Re T ’ + 

is ‘Over There’— a 


the song the Ameri- 
can soldier boys 
sang on their march 
to the Rhine in the 


Great War for Lib- 


erty.” 

Then the little 
fellow stands up 
side by side with the 
grizzled veteran. 


This is a_ true 

icture of the future. 
oo Americans will 
deny that. Some 
may falter over one 
detail — the tune. 
They may ask: “Is 
‘Over There’ a sec- 
ond ‘Marchin 
Through Georgia, 
the immortal echo 


of the Civil War? 


By Robin Baily 


Do not the agencies that have assured 
an overwhelming success for George M. 
Cohan’s work carry the penalty of short 
life?” 

One of these conscientious objectors, a 
clerk in a music store, said: ‘There is 
nothing to the song at all. It is only a 
bugle call, slightly elaborated. No one 
but George M. Cohan could have put it 
If the work of an unknown, it 
Any sheet of 


over. 
would have died unsung. 


music imprinted with Cohan’s name goes 
like wild-fire. Also, the song market was 
manipulated in masterly style by Feist & 
Company, who purchased ‘Over There’ 
outright for $25,000.” 





Leas 


eorvaient 118 BY Gabaawaoo iene 
Teaching the men to sing is now a part of the daily routine in many camps. The song is a 
splendid ally; it helps to keep the morale of the soldiers at top-notch fighting efficiency 


But this critic proceeded to erase any 
impression he may have made by playing 
another song on the piano, introduced 
with the claim that it equalled “Over 
There,” in all respects. 

The subtleties of the song trade, he 
might know. Music, he evidently did not. 

After all, no firm on earth could compel 
the school-boy to whistle his thin render- 
ing of “Over There” as he climbs the hill 
inthe morning. Probably he never heard 
of Cohan, but he does know that Dad, 
“Somewhere in Khaki,” sins” tie song. 
No firm on earth could persuade the 
“Wild West Division,” forty thousand 
strong at Camp Lewis, to adopt it as 
its official march. No firm on earth 
could stir mighty audiences, such as fill 
the San Francisco Civic Auditorium for a 

soldier and __ sailor 

7 sing-song, to de 

mand encore after 

encore whenever 

“Over There” is 

played. 

hose with faith 

in the fine taste of 

the great body of 

the people will not 

be surprised to hear 

that a song that 

has so gripped the 

heart-strings of 

Americans, meas- 

ures to the scale of 
great music. 

Professor Arthur 
Conradi, a_ master 
of the violin an 
lecturer on the sc 
ence and psycholo, 
of music to the 
Affiliated Medical 
Colleges of San 
Francisco, declares 
that Mr. Cohan’s 
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work has all the essential merits of a 
masterpiece. A composer is ‘confined to 
certain limits in the art of music, he 
explains. There is nothing tangible 
in a meledy as in the case of a 
picture. The notes go in at one ear and 
out at the other. The musician must 
state his idea or motive, and his only 
means of impressing it on the mind of the 
listener is by judicious repetition. When 
the idea is good and repeated without 
monotony, the composer has succeeded. 
The most famous of all instances of the 
majestic reiteration of a simple three-note 
theme is Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
which many think the noblest musical 
utterance of all time. The great German 
—the Germans were great in his day— 
heard a rapping on the door. It sug- 
gested the tap of the hand of Fate, and 
he wrote his Tecthlons symphony. George 
M. Cohan took a bugle call, a three-note 
idea, like the rat-a-tat-tat on the door; 
and, in the cold analytical view of a serious 
musician, has written a war song that 
will live forever. 

The bugle note is followed by a phrase 
or two of contemplative music, suggest- 
ing love of country, and then comes the 
climax and close, a smashing series of 
machine-gun shots. 

Cohan writes in answer to an inquiry: 
“As to how I hit upon the bugle call for 
the chorus melody, that’s the big patriotic 
note that the boys in khaki understand; 
a command, if you will, which a soldier 
never fails to obey. No, I am not a west- 
erner. I was born July 4th, 1878, at Fox 
Point, which is a suburb of the city of 
Providence, R. I., but don’t hold that 
against me.” 

Is it not a curious and dramatic coinci- 
dence that the creator of the words and 
music of America’s new battle chant 
should have been born on July the Fourth 

-the day that the United States itself 
became a nation? May this fact not por- 
tend that the Yankee bugle call is to 
prove “the rapping of the hand of Fate” 
on the door of the doomed Kaiser? 

The patron saint of France, Joan of 
Arc, proved an inspiration for one of the 
most popular of America’s additions to 
the musical munition of the Allies. The 
song, “Joan of Arc,” was written by 
Alfred Bryan and Jack 
Wells. Bryan wrote the 
song, “I Didn’t Raise My 
Boy to Be a Soldier,” before 


this country went to war. Like most of 
us, he’s changed his’tune. 

America has no national flower, no 
Rose or Lily or Shamrock. Her flower 
is her youth which has been an all-power- 
ful contribution to the Allies. 

This thought moved Philander Johnson, 
a newspaper man of the city of Wash- 
ington, to write some verses. He hap- 
pened to show them to Joseph E. Howard, 
the veteran composer of “After the Ball,” 
and over half a hundred other popular 
songs that have helped a working-day 
world to forget its cares. Mr. Howard 
was immensely struck. He hurried 
straight to the piano of the orchestra of 
the theater where the two men had met. 
The music of “Somewhere in France 
Is the Lily,” was born right there 
and then. Two nights later it was sung 
for the first time. The President of the 
United States and the officers of the 
French Commission were present. After 
the first chorus the crowd expressed its 
enthusiasm with an abandon seldom dis- 
played in staid Washington. It was the 
most amazing demonstration of Mr. 
Howard’s life-long career as a public en- 
tertainer. The President stood up for 
the second chorus, the veterans of our 
indomitable Ally were at the salute. 

What an introduction for a War Song! 

“Good-bye Broadway, Hello France” 
was written on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. Francis Raisner said to his part- 
ner, William Baskett: “Billy I have a 
great title for a patriotic song.” 

“What is it?” 
—r Baskett asked. 
>| The answer 
was “Good-bye 
Broadway, 
Hello France.” 

“The con- 
struction of the 





















song began that very moment,” declares 
Mr. Baskett, “for the title sounded won- 
derful to me. Perhaps 1 worked under 
that inspiration.” 

America’s barrage of melody would lack 
much of its power to stimulate hopeful 
enthusiasm, if Howard Johnson had not 
written his “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” The cheerful devil-may-care 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxon soldier, ex- 
pressed in the swinging words and lilting 
air of this song, has led to it being called 
“America’s ‘Tipperary.” Mr. | me 
writes: “I wanted to get a happy-go- 
lucky song that would take the boys’ 
minds off the war. The great songs of the 
Spanish war on our side: ‘A Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight’ and ‘Didn’t He 
Ramble?’ had nothing intrinsically to do 
with war. A man who is going to the 
front often wants to leave the thought of 
war behind him for a while. .So I wrote 
the first two stanzas of my song around 
a Broadway cabman and made the refrain 
one that everybody on Broadway knew, 
and used with a smile: ‘Where Do We Go 
From Here?’ 

“Most of the men who sung my song 
didn’t in the least know where they were 
going—whether they were headed for a 
training camp in the east, the south, or the 
west, or whether they were going direct to 
France, and of course, when they got to 
France, they knew, if possible, still less 
about their goal.” 

This song had a tragic use when our 
heroic soldiers, leaping from the doomed 
Tuscania to their death in the angry Irish 
sea, shouted “‘where do we go from here 
boys, where do we go from here?” It is 
America’s prayer that there may be speedy 
fulfillment of that good American promise 
contained in that other line the boys 
sing so lustily, “We won’t come back till 
it’s Over, Over there.” 





; ‘ COPYRIGHT 1918 BY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
The soldiers themselves determine what songs they shall sing; the melodies that go “over there” with our armies are the ones that pass 
muster with the rank and file “over here” 








The Boy Scout movement is steadily advancing 


into every corner of our country 


OU cannot get away from The 
Boy Scout! He is the most 
widely advertised institution in 
the world. It matters not where 
you arc, even if your boy ts in bed and 
fast asleep and you have settled yourself 
down to read in peace and quietness, the 
ever-present Boy Scout intrudes upon 
your tired vision from almost every news- 
paper and magazine you pick up. You 
arrive at the office in the morning and he 
is waiting for you at the door to get you 
to buy another Liberty Bond. He ushers 
you to your seat in the auditorium. Your 
dear old mother comes home to sing her 
praises of the Boy Scout who led het 
through the trafic across the main street. 
Your young daughter falls in love with a 
Boy Scoutduring her first year in High 
School. Even when you go to church 
the preacher talks about Boy Scouts. 
You go fora month of quietness in 
the mountains, and after choosing a 
camping-place you discover that 
thirty or forty Boy Scouts are en- 
camped about thirty yards down the 
trail. You rejoice in the birth of a son, 
but almost before he is weaned he 
wants to bea Boy Scout. For getting 
before the public the Boy Scout cannot 
be surpassed. Talk about advertising gen- 
ius, talk about the marines—-why the Boy 
Scouts have it over everything, alive or 
dead. The secret lies in the fact that they 
are boys—clean, wholesome, manly, lova- 
ble boys, but boys just the same. They 
believe in doing a good turn daily. They 
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This Scout sold $6500 worth of Liberty 
Bonds in two days 


Obeying the 


Scout Law 


By Charles Hancock Forster 


love the great, pure out-of-doors. They are 
ourboys! Yes—and they have taken this 
oath: “On my honor I will do my best, 
to do my duty to God and my country 











In their camps these youths receive a post- 
graduate course in self-reliance 


and to obey the Scout Law, to help other 
people at all times, and to keep myself 
physically strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight.” 

‘The Boy Scouts in the West, and espe- 
cially in California, wish that they could 
share with their fellow scouts of the 
eastern states the great out-of-doors that 
lies within a day’s journey from San 
Francisco. They can pitch camp for the 
night, and early next morning, with knap- 
sack and pack, they can enter the less-fre- 
quented regions that are just the same 
as when the pioneers saw them over sixty 
years ago. ‘The Boy Scout finds in Califor- 
nia everything that a true Scout enjoys. 

Notwithstanding these facts the Scout 
movement has had a very slow growth 
in this state compared with the East. 

Only a few towns and cities are com- 
pletely organized, and even in many 
of these, the organization is as yet 
very insecure, depending upon the 
loyalty of two or three individuals. 
In many of our important towns the 
movement is practically unknown, 
that is, so far as its work among the 
boys is concerned, There have been 
spasmodic efforts, by enthusiastic 
but mexperienced men, to start 
Scout organizations, but these have in 
variably hindered the work and left a 
wrong impression, Of late, through the 
efforts of Mr. Cross, the executive for 
The Boy Scouts of America on the Pacihe 
Coast, the organization is growing i 
numbers and stability, 
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Making Their Own 


A New Home-Industry in the Arid Northwest, the Safety Valve 


T public libraries and private 
homes in Oregon and Washing- 
ton there has been a marked 
increase in demands for informa- 

tion found in’ encyclopedias. © Oddly 
enough interest centers on two volumes 

one wherein the letter “B’’ shows its 
impress on the binding, the second which 
features ““W,” fourth to last letter of the 
alphabet. 

Librarians for some 
time wondered at the 
sudden and growing calls 
for these volumes, just 
as you are wondering 
at this moment. Mean- 
while booksellers noted 
that they were compelled 
to re-order repeatedly 
books where the two let- 
ters frequently appeared 
along with much specific 
information. Investiga- 
tion showed that men 
and women of all classes 
from staid jurists to day 
workers were persistently 
secking causa either 
under “‘B”’ or its fellow. 

To the uninitiated 
these facts may take on 
the element of mystery. 
But in the Northwest 
everybody knows that 
the letters stand for beer 
and wine and people look 
in books to learn how 
they can best make them 
inthe home. 

One must remember 
that Oregon has been 
bone-dry now for little 
more than a year and 
was semi-dry for two 
ao before that, while 

fashington had the same 
txperience except that it 
has been under absolute 
rohibition only — since 
bly, In both states the 
women vote. 

Oregonians willed total 
Eeertion by the narrow margin of a few 
undred votes—votes admittedly supplied 
by the old brewery interests, who through 
enforcement of complete aridity, hoped 
against hope for reaction and a partial 
return, at least, to the former wet status. 
_ The Washington situation came about 
na different way. Unlike Oregon the 
legislature and not the citi- 
zens enacted a bone-dry 
measure. ‘The people im- 
mediately held up its opera- 
tion by a referendum which 
will be voted on this fall. 
Washington would still 
be operating under pro- 
hibition law that would 
allow limited importation 
of liquor save for the 


“How to make five gallons.” 





of the ‘Near Wets”’ 
By Fred W. Vincent 


fact that congress passed the Reed 
amendment. Short, effective, it prohibits 
importation of all spirituous liquids into 
any state that does not allow their sale or 
manufacture. ‘The amendment was con- 
strued to make illegal all sales excepting 





With the kitchen range as the plant, 50,000 home brewers follow the formula 
The privacy of the home is a factor 


those permitted drug stores on prescrip- 
tion for “medicinal” purposes. 
It was under these conditions and 


among a_ people who had _ previously 
voted out the saloon, and would do it 
again, that the sudden thirst for special 
knowledge developed. Half the people of 
Oregon were “wet” when the state went 
dry. How many hold to the same opinion 
in Washington no one knows, and cannot 
know until after the coming election which 
will decide whether the state shall be 
bone-dry or return to limited prohibition. 

Legally the Northwest was arid. Ac- 
tually it was not and is not. Shut off 
from lawful supplies, the people who 
wanted whisky have turned to boot- 
leggers for whisky, and by thousands now 
they are making their own wines and 








beers. Moreover, there is evidence that 
some have already begun the manufacture 
of “moonshine” as harmless-appearing as 
water but possessed of a terrific “kick.” 

It is common knowledge in the North- 
west that home brewing has attained 
large proportions and is on the increase. 
Newspapers have commented on it; it is 
a matter of frequent discussion at clubs, 
on streets; the authori- 
ties freely admit it. A 
justice of the supreme 
court of Oregon sum- 
marized the situation by 
this remark: “If all the 
people were put behind 
the bars who are violat- 
ing the law by brewing 
beer, there would not be 
jails enough in the state 
to hold them.” 

As nearly as can be 
estimated there are no 
less than 50,000 private 
breweries operating in 
Oregon and Washington. 
The kitchen range is the 
plant. ‘The brewers are 
people reputable in their 
communities; almost all 
of them are against the 
return of the saloon and 
in favor of the rigid steps 
being taken to kill the 
bootlegging trafic. Even 
to well-informed citizens 
the number of home 
plants in operation may 
sound surprising but the 
figures are borne out by 
records of sales of 
“crowners” which are 
used to put the metal 
caps on filled bottles, and 
the sale of hops and 
malt which go into 
home-made beer. 

In Portland, Ore., one 
wholesale house is selling 
sufficient malt to make 
10,000 barrels of beer a 
year, and there are five 
firms in the Rose City alone which do a 
large malt business. One company which 
jobs patented bottle crowners at $5 and 
$10 each has sold over 5,000 of them. In 
another part of the city a former mechanic 
has done nothing for a year but make 
hand crowners—an instrument which 
consists of a short piece of broom handle 
tipped by a two-inch piece 
of water pipe reamed out 
to fit a metal cap. He 
turns out scores a day, and 
is not alone in supplying 
the local demand. 

Investigations at Seat- 
tle and Tacoma show 
similar conditions. In 
virtually every town in 
the Northwest malt, hops 
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and yeast are “featured” by some grocet 
or druggist. Both states are flooded with 
small cards captioned “How to make hve 
gallons.” ‘The word “beer” is omitted 
because hue uor advertisements pro 
hibited by law. 

There is no doubt that there are thou- 
sands of wineries operating also. ‘The 
number however cannot be ascertained 
due to the fact that so many different 
fruits and berries are used and their sales 
cannot be traced. For months the farm- 
ers led in this phase of operations. Dur- 
ing the years when they were leading in 
the dry movement rural dwellers saw no 
harm in home-made wine and made tt. 
‘They continued to make it when by their 
votes they helped swing Oregon into the 
bone-dry column against the will of the 
cities Which were in 
favor of semi-prohibt- 
tion but were not wall- 
ing to go the whole 
route. And they still 
make it, from) logan- 
berries, blackberries, 
fruits and even flowers 
and rhubarb. Not 
all, it is true, but a 
great many! 

The city man, 
guided by the knowl- 
edge gained from en- 
cyclopedias and grow- 
ing experience, places 
his chief reliance im 
grapes, fresh and in 
raisin form from Calt- 
fornia. ‘These come 
in 50-pound boxes and 
are retailed at 10 
cents a pound. Given 
an air-tight barrel, hot 
Water, grapes and one 
month, a resident of 
Oregon or Washing- 


are 


ton can turn out a 
wine stronger by far 
than the legalized 


juice from the presses 

of the Golden State. 

His beer, too, 1s stronger, containing as it 
does from 6 to 7 per cent of alcohol 
in many cases as against the 314 
per cent found in commercial brews. — It 
costs about 3 cents a quart, 


© effort is being made to stop the 


household brewers and wine makers. 
The radical prohibitionists are holding 
themselves inactive, on the theory, appa 
rently, that it is best to let sleeping dogs 
lic. Anti-saloonites believe in’ fighting 
organized traflickers first. It is felt that 
old wounds would be reopened and the 
old fight resumed if a drive were launched 
against private bottlers at this time. 
And that 1s exactly what dry leaders do 
not want at present. The situation 1s too 
ticklish in Washington, with an election 
coming on, and the victory was too nat 
cowly won in Oregon, 

It is of more importance that the 
drys, backed by thousands of “neat 
wets,” are determined to clean out the 
bootlegging trafhe. Until very re 
cently it had assumed menacing pro- 
portions, Now it is decreasing and in 

ie Opinion of many people the success 

vus far registered is due largely to 
lon-interference with the home brewer 
and winemaker. Left 
alone, he remains 
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cither neutral in the fight against blind pigs, 
or gives his support to the majority, who, 
unless all signs fail, want the bootlegger 
jailed and whisky banished. In other words 
the home brewer asa class comes under the 
category of “near wet.” He is satished 
with the beer and wine which he drinks 
in his home, and by the same token ts 
opposed to the saloon and to ardent 
spirits, when commercialized, 

“There is no doubt that bootlegging 
would be greater were it not for this 
safety valve,” declare the near wets. 
“Moreover, so long as we are allowed to 
make it we do not feel so keenly what we 
believe is an infringement on our personal 
rights. We like a little wine or beer in the 
home for the sake of sociability and on the 
whole we are temperate and law abiding.” 
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This artfully camouflaged, strictly private “still” was a steady producer of contraband 
wet goods before the authorities came upon it in the deep 


woods of King county, Washington 


“As for us,” asserts the radical dry 


worker, “we look upon the presence of 
home-made wines and beers as a menace 
to the growing generation. ‘Their very 
presence in the home invites children to 
drink while the action of parents in break- 
ing the law sets them a bad example.” 
“Better leave that phase of the situa- 
tion alone,” advises the average man. 
“The youngsters sce precious little of it 
because papa is afraid they'll spill the 
beans and get the family into legal dith- 
culties. What's the use of starting the 
row all over again so long as they make 
their own and drink it in their homes? 
And there’s the case from the three 
points of the triangle of Northwestern 
viewpoint. 
The wat against traffickers has been 
spec tacular, especially in Seattle, the 
“bootlegger’s paradise.” “There it has 
been marked by several murders and 
political scandals which culminated 
in the trial and acquittal of Mayor 
Hiram Gill as protector of the business. 
Thousands upon thousands of gallons 
were smuggled into Washington, much 
of it in’ barrels. More than 5,000 
gallons were seized during the first six 
months of 1917 in Seattle alone. Sev- 
eral thousand gallons 
were confiscated in 


Oregon. But since November supplies 
have been growing scantier in Seattle, 
Then all hands joined to wipe out the 
trathe, 

Oregon likewise has made great prog. 
ress. ‘The authorities are rapidly coming 
to know professional bootleggers and 
know all the ways liquor is imported. — It 
comes in trunks as baggage; it is shipped 
by freight under the guise of phonographs, 
candy, hardware and machinery parts, 
It is carried by passengers in suit-cases, 
in automobiles and even is found hidden 
in life-preservers and in shaft housings 
aboard steamers. 

In the work of discovering smugglers 
and the goods, state and federal govern. 
ments are coOperating. ‘The states deal 
with violators within their own borders, 
and Uncle Sam 
through power vested 
in the Reed amend- 
ment, poes into wet 
states and punishes 
those who assist boot- 


leggers. Several wet 
state dealers have 
been convicted ale 


ready and the govern. 
ment’s well - known 
preference for jail sen- 
tences instead of fines 
is having its effect. 
Nevertheless there is 
plenty of liquor for 
sale provided the 
prospective purchaser 
is, in the lexicon of 
the trathe, “right,” 
and has the price. 
The latest quota- 
tions in| Oregon are 
$5 a quart for “rect 


hed” and $8, $10, 
and) $12 for what 
passes as medium 


good stuff, Blind pigs 
oF asnengvon Gate 
of it from $3 up. I rug 
stores sell it from 
$3.50 to f4 on pres 
cription, and for the directions “A 
tablespoonful whenever — feeling — de 
pressed,” the doctor charges his fee 2. 
This prescription or others similar has 
appeared on bottles containing approx 
mately 25,000 quarts in Washington 
during the last six months of 1917. 
It is the only “legal” way the drinker has 
of securing supplies, and now the author 
ties have limited the amount any drug 
store can import within a given time. 
But prices are due for a steady rise in the 
Northwest. Particularly does this hold 
true for Oregon. ‘There the authorities 
are putting down the sale of whisky sub 
stitutes such as “bitters,” flavoring ex 
tracts and lastly, Jamaica ginger, which 
heads the list with contents labeled 93 
per cent alcohol. 


NDIVIDUALS who like their's strong 

and raw had built up a tremendously 
profitable business for wholesale druggists 
who manufactured Jamaica ginger an 
wholesale grocers who distributed it. Hun- 
dreds of barrels were sold monthly untl 
February. Jamaica ginger is the old- 
fashioned panacea for stomach-ache: 
District attorneys -_— that pains 
were too widespread and that ginget 
couldn’t cure them. Although it 18 st! 
sold in Washington, manufacturers 
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Making Their Own: 


Oregon under threats of prosecution have 
cut ginger-making down to its’ old-time 
quantity which is very small. 

In wet and dry campaigns figures are 
the bulwarks of both wets and drys. Ree- 
ords of rentals, wages, marriages, bank 
cearings and industrial conditions are 
used truthfully and otherwise. Out of 
their several experiences the general run 
of North Pacific citizens are learning that 
there 1s a lot of camouflage on both sides. 
Compilations so trippingly rolled — off 
spellbinders’ tongues, many are con- 
vinced, don’t always tell the story be- 
cause they do not take into consideration 
the vast influence of other conditions. 


OR example: During the bitter cam- 

paign of 1914 when the first prohibition 
fight to oust the saloon was fought in 
Oregon and Washing- 
ton, each) state was 
experiencing business 
depression. ‘The bot- 
tom had dropped out 
of the lumber indus- 
try. Thousands of 
houses and hundreds 
of stores were vacant 
in the cities, 

‘The wets pointed to 
these empty — places 
and sought votes on 
the plea that prohi- 
would 


bition mean 
hundreds ~=more — of 
them. The drys using 


the same figures con- 
tended that saloons 
by paying faney ren- 
tals for corners had 
forced rents too high 
for legitimate  busi- 
ness to survive. With 
saloons out, they ar- 


in causing prosperity. The facts are that 
lumber has come again into its own, and, 
along with the Northwest's fat war baby 

shipbuilding—has brought, and 1s 
bringing in floods of money and added 
population. In the interior, ranchers are 
getting $2 for wheat. ‘Times are good, 
and wages highest in history because in- 
dustry has revived, and there is a hungry 
market for the Northwest's products. 
War is to the largest degree responsible. 

Looking backward, men who were sin- 
cere in either Opposing or espousing pro- 
hibition now agree that aside from moral 
issues ea, hs the effect of prohibition 
is largely a question of expenditure, so far 
as western cities are concerned. And in 
honest speaking, it is generally admitted 
that banishment of the saloon has proved 
a good thing for the Northwest. Low 





For twenty years an old Swies in Clackamas county, Oregon had cultivated his 
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and conditions soon became such that 
army ofhcials issued general orders 
prohibiting all soldiers from visiting 
Seattle. ‘The ban stayed on until a 
general committee of citizens forced a 
cleanup and succeeded in installing a new 
chief of police. The bootlegger, of course, 
plied his trade in all three cities, but not 
to a degree that could be considered as 
affecting the general situation to any great 
extent, 


ITHOUT considering the thou- 

sands of daily violations of law 
by home brewers, handpicked facts could 
be used to show that absolute prohibi- 
tion is worse than the semi-dry variety. 
Police records indicate that bootlegging 
has doubled in Portland and in eastern 
Washington and drunkenness has  in- 
creased in Seattle. 
‘There were more than 
400 alleged bootleg- 
gers arrested in Port- 
land during 1917, and 
while most were 
caught with the 
goods, juries in munic- 
ipal courts acquitted 
ol with such regu- 


lanty that Judge 
Rossman condemned 
these juries) through 
the press, charging 
that they took their 
oaths too lightly. 
‘There were = 2783 


arrests for drunken- 
ness in Seattle during 
the first six months of 
1917. when — limited 
prohibition obtained 
as against 2859 for 
the same period after 
she went dry. 


gued rentals would vineyard and made hie own, storing it away for the future. The But in the face of 
drop and) merchants axe of the bone-dry law is no respecter of persons these figures there 
would be able to has been a_ steady 
move in. ‘The same sort of elasticity much other businesses have benefited decrease in both bootlegging and intoxt- 


marked the use of other data. 

Luckily for the drys lumber began to 
convalesce soon after the two timber 
states had adopted limited prohibition. 
Straightway the world was notified that 
rohibition was responsible and a bid for 
one-dryness was made and Oregon 
heeded it. All of which has a very direct 
bearing on campaign arguments. 

The saloons moved. out. Merchants 
moved into those places which were not 
retained by former saloon men essaying 
a precarious livelihood by the restaurant 
business, at which many of them failed, 
But rents did not drop. They increased. 
During the last year they have averaged 
elevations of more than 20 per cent while 
house rentals in Portland, for example, 
have gone up 35 per cent and virtually 
every habitable one is rented. Bank 
clearings so long subnormal have grown 
by leaps and bounds and are breaking 
tecords. Hotels which saw ruin with their 
bats bolted are doing the biggest business 
in their history. Tn ‘Lacoma, Seattle, 
Portland, the streets are black with peo- 
ple, Retail merchants report a wonder- 
ful business. ‘The working men have 
More money than they ever had before 
and buy more than they ever did before. 

But banker, merchant and worker do 
hot ascribe it to prohibition. No more 
can the wets claim that home brewing by 
tens of thousands of people has any share 


none can tell with certainty on account 
of other and larger elements which have 
been injected into the situation, 

Morally, there is no doubt that condi- 
tions are much better as a whole now 
than they were in the old days when the 
two states were wet to a point of satura- 
tion. But again the exact ratio of credit 
cannot be fixed for the reason that the 
same moral influences which made  pro- 
hibition an actuality have also exerted 
their pressure for the repression of other 
things which the majority consider as 
not good for community health. 

‘The big brother of commercialized 
vice, for instance, has been called liquor. 
But vice of this stripe has recently shown 
that it flourishes without liquor unless 
repressed by police and public, ‘This IS 
illustrated by conditions that existed in 
bone-dry Portland, bone-dry. Seattle and 
arid ‘Tacoma prior to the big cleanups of a 
few months ago, 


Wyes troops by thousands went 
into training at American Lake 
near Puget Sound and at Vancouver 
barracks near Portland, women of the 
underworld ‘flocked to the — cities. 
Portland and ‘Tacoma closed the 
doors and energetically warred against 
them, and with success. In Seattle 
however they were 


given wider latitudes Gs 










cation, Increased population and greater 
vigilance by the authorities supply the 
real answer. 

The relative virtues of bone-dryness 
and semi-dryness thus has resolved itself 
into a debatable question with the stock 
arguments of both wets and drys shat- 
tered by actual conditions. Although 
prohibition is the law, people who want 
the cheering cup still crook their arms 
and say “Here’s how!” in the arid North 
west and the searcher after truth finds 
himself faced by this paradoxical situa 
tion: while clinging sternly to their beer 
and wine, these same people would never 
allow the saloon to return and are willing 
to assist in banishing whisky. Apparently 
the Northwest has a long road to travel 
before she 18 as dry as her statutes. 

The eternal triangle of argument on this 
question promises to thrust its three sharp 
points into: Northwestern life for an in 
definite time. Between Wets and Drys 
lies the vast uncharted Twilight Zone 
of what, for want of a better term, ts 
inexactly called Near Wets. ‘This 
barely explored region Is governed by 
the mutable statutes of human nature 
which yield slowly to the reforming 
forces which seck to legislate for it. 
No better illustration of the process 
could be found than in these decent 
law-breakers who are 
“making their own.” 








Life and Jack 


By Rose Wilder Lane’ 


Jack London began his forty-year-long encounter with 
life in a shack ‘‘south of the slot’ in San Francisco. He 
was a strange child whose work-jaded, poverty-fighting 
parents did not understand him. At six he was sent to 
school and a new world ofened as he Jearned to read. A 
year or so later his father put him to work in the potato 
fields with Italians. His mother taught him that he was 
better than they, kindling the pride that governed him 
through life. In Oakland, nine-year-old Jack became a 
newsboy. As he grew older he joined the oyster pirates on 
the bay; he wandered as a road hid; he went on a 
sealing voyage; he crossed the country with an in- 
dustrial army. He came back to Oakland determined 
to get an education. In the public library he met 
Bessie Maddern, a university girl. Followed heroic 
efforts at self-improvement, when he fitted himself 
for the University. At the same time he joined a 
group of ardent young Socialists. He had resolved 
upon writing asa career. But the editors returned 
his manuscripts. Then came the Klondike stampede, 
and Jack London joined it. He came back penniless 
and resumed his writing. At twenty-four, after six 
years of labor, the gates of recognition began to open. 
Bessie Maddern and he were married. He sold 
short stories; several books appeared; he gave much time to 
Socialism and to gay parties and picnics with his friends. 
Jack London went to England to live in the slums; his 
second child was born while he was away. ‘““The Cal] of 
the Wild” made him famous over night, but he was filled 
with disillusionment and unrest: “The Long Sickness’’ he 
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and others 


Here in the Valley of the Moon they lived again the idyllic summer days of 
the year before their marriage, an arrantly healthy life 
filled with work, exercise, sport 


demanded of his wife his freedom. She opposed him, and 
he sailed as correspondent to the Russo-Japanese war. His 
home was broken up; when he returned from Japan a divorce 
had been granted his wife. One year later he married Char- 
mian Kittredge. In the following chapter of this eventful 
history are chronicled the final ten years of Jack London's 


called it. 


HIRTY years after the birth of 

the child in the dingy shack in a 

Tar Flat alley, Jack London, 

man-grown, self-confident, suc- 
cessful, tore himself free of the last bond 
with his days of struggle and stepped out 
into a new, free life. 

He had defeated poverty. Henceforth 
his fertile imagination was to be for him 
the inexhaustible purse of gold of the old 
fairy tales. His mind was crammed with 
fancies, images, memories. He had only 
to pour them forth through the point of 
his pen, and with the drying of the ink 
they became clinking coin. 

He was free, he said to himself. He 
was free of the burden of middle-class 
domesticity. Never again would he be 
bound, as lesser men, by the tie of a legal 
obligation, by the claims of bourgeois 
respectability. He, the avowed Socialist, 
had burst through those bonds of duty to 
the family and to the state which cramped 
the expression of his own desire and will. 
He stood, a free individual, with his new 
free comrade at his side, and the world 
was at their feet. 

All that he wanted he had taken from 
life. In thirty years he had taken it all— 
adventure, knowledge, money, success, 


He chafed at his bonds and at life; abruptly he 


freedom, love. Looking back down the 
long vista of the days through which he 
had passed, he thrilled with the sense of 
his own power. 

He had lived the lives of a thousand 
men, the life of newsboy, laborer, oyster- 
pore, sailor before the mast, tramp, 

eggar, prisoner, prospector, student, 

householder, journalist, war-correspond- 
ent, writer. All along the ways he 
had traveled he saw the men he had left 
behind, the outcasts, the failures, the 
contented, unaspiring masses. He had 
excelled them all, he had conquered the 
obstacles which kept them what they 
were. 

In the eyes of the world, and in his 
own, he stood a triumphant, picturesque, 
dominating figure. And he was happy. 
But the long years of his struggle still 
held him with an invisible grip of which 
he was not conscious. They held him 
with a strength greater than the power 
of his own ego in which he gloried. They 
had gone to the making of him, they had 
entered into him, they were him, although 
he did not know it. 

Among the wooded hills above Glen 
Eflen in Sonoma valley, which he re- 
christened the Valley of the Moon, he 


losing fight against an irresistible disappointment in Tife. 


began his new and glorious life with Char- 
mian. It was there that they had spent 
many summer days together, in the year 
before their marriage, riding down the 
dim wood-roads between thickets of man- 
zanita and oak, clambering up rocky hill- 
sides to the summits which look toward 
the Great Valley of California, returning 
flushed and radiant to the picnic suppet- 
tables under the trees to join the crow 
of guests at Mrs. Eames’ summer camp. 
The vigorous out-door life, the freedom 
and gaiety of it, enchanted Jack London. 
He returned to it again and again; he be- 
gan to plan with Charmian to establish 
a home of his own there. 

There, then, they went in the first year 
of their marriage. They lived again the 
idyllic summer days, they boxed, they 
rode, they explored every tempting forest 
trail winding in and out through the sun 
drenched trees. Mr. and Mrs. Eames 
were there, all summer long groups of 
friends came and went, visitors from a 
the world sought out Jack London and 
met a friendly welcome. There was 
always a gay crowd about the supper 
table at night, and Jack’s impassione 
arguments were interspersed with wil 
hilarious play and practical jokes. 


28 *This fascinating story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied human experience began in Sunset for October. 
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In the mornings he had his hours apart, 
sternly guarded from interruption while 
he wrote. His table was set in a nook 
among the trees. From a string stretched 
above it hung bunches of his notes, flut- 
tering scraps of paper clamped with 
clothes-pins to hold them secure against 
the breezes which ruffled his hair. Shad- 
ows of moving leaves flickered across 
his sheets of manuscript, and looking up 
from the steadily growing lines of copy 
he saw in the branches overhead the 
bright inquiring eye and sudden whisking 
fight of a curious squirrel. All about 
him were the tiny ceaseless voices of the 
forest, the whirr of insect wings, the con- 
versation of the birds, the murmur of in- 
numerable leaves. 

Leaning back in his chair, his hands 
clasped behind that beautifully shaped 
head covered with thick, tumbled hair, 
he could see high in the space of blue 
above him white wisps of fog blown 
inland from the sea across the sunny {i 
valleys. He was happy. He de- 
lighted in the beauty about him, in 
the woodsy scents, in the warmth 


of sunshine falling across his His work went well; the scrawling lines grew rapidly on the pages before 
ame pe in Hs — ; i him, and he felt that they were good 

owed through his muscles. \ 

His work went well. The ‘ié- \ enjoyment. Deeper still which prompted him, he placed the effect 
scrawling lines grew rapidly ' q than the deep marks of before the cause. He attributed to drink 
on the pages before him, and t et Oe habit formed by those years the mental attitude which drove him to 
he felt that they were good. “igs * \" Iny the restless, unsatisfied it, the never-quieted urge and longing of 
A thousand words completed, ‘ ie desire which had driven his mind and soul for something other 
he was free forthe day. And \ ™% is \ him through them. than he had, something greater, some- 
abe Reg of oN ha \ \emnae Many years later he thing more perfect. 
eaves that shut him in Char- . wrote a book in which he 
mian waited, always eager to t_) “Y reviewed his life in the F those days in Glen Ellen he wrote: 
serve him, to ride or swim, <q light of one habit—his “Imperceptibly, my need . . . took 
play, work, read, talk or be Pe Z growing acquaintancewith form and began to grow. It was not a 
silent with him, his wonderful jy ‘John Barleycorn. It is a body need. I boxed, swam, rode horses, 

“Mate-woman,” responding al- we big book, perhaps the near- lived in the open an arrantly healthy life, 

_ ways to his slightest mood. est to a great book which and passed life-insurance examinations 


» 

He was happy, but he was he ever wrote, and it is with flying colors. In its inception, now 

t content. Thirty years of " greater in its implications that I look back upon it, this need for 
longing for the thing just be- than in the things it says. alcohol was a mental need, a nerve need, 
yond his reach, thirty years of One feels in reading it that, a good- -spirits need. How shall I explain? 
striving for it, had brought him perhaps for the literary . . When in company I was less 
these things which he enjoyed, angle he chose, perhaps pleased, less excited, with the things said 
and had taken from him the because he himself did not and done. Erstwhile fun and stunts 
power to be content with their understand the motives seemed no longer worth while; and it was 
a torment to listen to the insipidities and 
stupidities of women, to the pompous, 
arrogant sayings of the little, half-baked 
men. It is the penalty one pays for read- 
ing the books too much, or for being ones- 
self a fool. In my case it does not matter 
which was the trouble. The trouble itself 
was the fact. The condition of the fact 
was mine. For me the life and light and 
sparkle of human intercourse were 
dwindling. 

“I had climbed too high among the 
stars, or, maybe, I had slept too hard. 
Yet I was not hysterical nor in any way 
overwrought. My pulse was normal. 
My heart was an amazement of excel- 
lence to the insurance doctors. My lungs 
threw the said doctors into ecstasies. [ 
wrote a thousand words every day. I was 
punctiliously exact in dealing with all 
the affairs of life that fell to my lot. I 
exercised in joy and gladness. Tslens at 
night like a babe. But— 

“Well, as soon as I got out into the 
company of others I was driven to melan- 
choly and spiritual tears . . . And J] 
was not pessimistic. I swear I was not 
Rika, : , pessimistic. I was merely bored . 

great stone house, a monument which would outlast many generations—and then ¢ “On the other hand, it must be ‘eeated 
one night it crumbled into blackened ruins vt on rare occasions, on very rare 
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This grotesquely warped film appealed to the boyish London humor. 
He sent prints of the picture to many friends 


occasions, I did meet rare souls or fools like 
me, with whom I| could spend magnificent 
hours among the stars, or in the paradise 
of fools. I was married to a rare soul, or 
a fool, who never bored me and who was 
always a source of new and unending sur- 
prise and delight. 

“And I add, that in all my days, meas- 
uring them with cold, considerative judg 
ment, this was, far and away beyond all 
other periods, the happiest period of my 


life.” 
His restlessness expressed itself, as it 


had always done, in definitely outlined 
dreams. He had tasted literary success; 
already he was known around the world 
as a writer, already his books and stories 
were bringing him increasing notice and 
steadily augmenting 
fortune. Hewanted 
something else. 

He dreamed of 
becoming a_ great 
landed proprietor, of 
building up, on cer- 
tain neglected soilon 
Sonoma valley hill- 
sides, a great ranch, 
a country estate of 
thousands of acres 
of richly — yielding 
fields, green with 
alfalfa and grain, 
set with fruits and 
flowers. He dreamed 
of acres of thick-set 
slender eucalyptus, 
whose _ leafy tops 
should ripple in a 
silvery-green flood 
from sky-line down 
into the lower val- 
leys. 

He dreamed, too, 
of adventuring again 
around the world. 
He saw _ himself, 
bare- headed, bare- 
armed, on the prow 
of a boat cutting 
South 


through the 























Seas among coral islands \ 
; 

green’ with palms. He 

saw himself driving the ( 


boat with his own hands 
through trackless waters 
where never before such a 
boat had ventured, con- 
quering the hurricane and 
the raging waves, feeling 
again the thrill of power 
and life which he had felt 
boy on the 


asa satlor 


Sophie Sutherland. 
“The sheer surging of 
life, the tidal wave of be- 


ing, the perfect joy of each 
separate muscle, joint and 
sinew, in that it was every- 
thing that was not death, 


He rode over the beautiful ranch, a king in his kingdom, but the gibbering “White Logic” 
rode with him, “biting alive the old illusions,” tormenting him 
with dreams that had failed him 





that it was aglow and rampant, express. 
ing itself in movement 

“There is an ecstasy which marks the 
summit of life, and beyond which life can 
not rise. And such is the paradox of liy- 
ng, this ecst; isy comes when one is most 
alive and comes as a comple te forgetful- 
ness that one ts alive . 

Some such joy as this he fore-visioned 
in the plans which slowly formed them- 
selves for the voyage of The Snark. He 
had read too much, he had thought too 
much, perhaps. His weariness with the 
life about him came from too much con- 
sidering of the meanings of life. He would 
leave it all behind, he would set out again 
to recapture the remembered joys he had 
known before he knew books and societies 
and philosophies. 

Why not? It was a feasible thing, it 
would be a picturesque and roa 


thing. ‘There was literary material j 
such a _journey. There was sons 
> init. To sail around the world in 
=i a forty-foot boat, he, Jack 
; % London, who stood al- 


ready for all that was 
strong and virile and dar- 
ing! It caught the imagi- 
nation. It was a feat. 

Charmian greeted the 
idea, as she greeted all 
his ideas, with enthusiasm. It 
was too good to be true. But 
Jack hi i ays accomplished 
the impossible, ‘he could always 
do it. Together they would 
make the dream come true, 
And why wait? Why not begin 
at once? 

‘The dream-ranch could wait. 
‘They would come back to that. 
But first they would sail around 
the whole great globe of the 
world; they would see China, 
India, Egypt, France, Spain. 
They would know the South 
Seas, the Suez canal, the Nile, 
the Mediterranean, the Thames. 
A world which knew 
Jack London through 
his books would meet 
and acclaim him in 
person, the strong, 
dauntless man, the 
spirit, of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, again 
performing a feat 
incredible and as 
tounding. 

He wrote his pub 
lishers. The idea 
was so well received 
that he sold it to two 
magazines. On the 
discovery that he had 
done this, two irate 
publishers demanded 
explanations. ‘There 
was a vigorous con- 
troversy * mail an 
wire which added to 
the perplexities an 
annoyances into 
which he ha 
plunged. 

He had given of 
ders for the building 
of the boat. ‘There 
were a thousand de- 
tails to be discusse 
and decided upon 
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There was the matter of expense, which 
loomed greater every day. ‘There were 
delays innumerable. 

The keel was to be laid on the 18th of 
April, 1906. It was the day of the great 
arthquake and fire. In the general chaos 
which followed that catastrophe, difh- 
culties upon difficulties hampered the 
builders of Zhe Snark. The price of 
materials doubled and doubled again, 
Shipments were delayed from the east; 
workmen were in demand and high-priced. 
Mistakes were made; plans were altered; 
tegrams must be sent to eastern facto- 
nes; contractors must be seen; alterca- 
tions arose between the laborers. 


HROUGH it all Jack London must 

keep on writing, dragging from his 
harassed mind and setting on paper a thou- 
sind words a day. His income depended 
upon it, and his income was urgently 
needed. The Snark, originally planned to 
cst seven thousand dollars, had already 
cst twice that, and the end was not yet 
in sight. When she sailed she had cost 
thirty thousand dollars, and much of it 
was borrowed money. Meantime the 
publishers to whom he had contracted 
the story of the voyage were becoming 
insistent. Why was the voyage not 
started? When could they expect the 
story ? 

In April, 1907, maddened by the sting 
of countless vexations, Jack London 
busquely broke through them all and 
sled, sailed with a boat whose interior 
fittings were still unfinished, a_ boat 
wongly built, poorly equipped, fitted 
with an engine which thrashed itself to 
pieces before they left the docks. 

There was a gay farewell party the 
night before the sailing. Next day the 
wharf was crowded with friends who 
came to cheer the adventurers on their 
tomantic voyage around the world. Char- 
man and Jack, on the deck of their brave 
litle boat, were the center of admiration 
ind interest, flushed, laughing, happy. 
Never mind the troubles they were leav- 


ing behind! They 
were two high- rf 
hearted comrades, | 


if on their journey 
atlast, together. 
When The Snark 
sipped out through 
the shipping, turned 
im the stream and 
ailed out across the 
Being waters of 
the bay toward the 
Golden Gate and the 
blue Pacific ocean, 
jack London — felt 
that he was leaving 
hind all the petty 
sections and 
pemee of living. 
¢ Was going out to 
iclean wind-swept 
a, to the clear wide 
paces of sky and 
Water, They would 
Wash his weariness 
fom him and make 
Im a happier, 
halthier man. 

le meant to leave 

ind him with his 
Nd life on shore, all 
ie habits of living 
which he felt made 


Life and Jack London: 
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With a dramatic flourish he drove four spirited horses down to the little station to 


welcome visitors from all the world 


him less than he wanted to be. The Snark 
carried no cigarettes and no liquors. In 
the new environment to which he was going 
he meant to make himself a new man, and 
to find a fresh zest for living. 

The voyage was one long disappoint- 
ment. Every day revealed new imper- 
fections and failures in The Snark. They 
were caught in a storm, and incredibly, 
impossibly, the boat refused to heave to. 
The patent sea-anchor proved to be use- 
less. The water-tight compartments 
leaked; the galley floor was awash, daily 
they worked the. pumps. The deck 
leaked; they were drowned out of their 
bunks, sea water soaked their stored 
provisions, 

The cook and cabin-boy were sea-sick 
and helpless. Dirt accumulated on the 
deck and in the cabins. There was no 





The forty-foot Snark was a year in the building, and it sailed across the South Pacific 
to the islands of the tropics with a dream at its helm, but with 
disappointment as ite final port 


hot food. Half their vegetables were 
found to be spoiled. Flawed iron levers 
broke in their hands; the bathroom was 
out of commission. 

In the midst of these discomforts and 
enraging irritations the staggering little 
boat was driven on her course by Jack 
and Charmian and their one passenger, 
Roscoe Eames, who had been Jack’s first 
friend on the Overland magazine. On 
that miserable voyage, uncomfortable, 
overworked, hungry, cut off from his 
customary solace of cocktail and ciga- 
rette, Jack London broke that friendship 
which had endured for years. ‘To the 
physical miseries of their days was added 
the unhappiness of a bitter quarrel. 

Roscoe Rasuee returned to California 
from the first port at which they touched, 
Honolulu. Jack and Charmian, after a 
grateful interval of 
rest, of feasting and 
acclaim for the pop- 
ular writer and his 
clever wife, resumed 
their voyage on a 
cleaned, repaired 
boat, and Jack con- 
tinued his writing. 
He was working on 
a novel to be called, 
with satirical intent, 
“Success.” 

The Snark drifted 
southward through 
the tropic seas in a 
world of beauty. 
“Dawns that were 
like burning imperial 
cities under rain- 
bows that arched 
nearly to the zenith; 
sunsets that bathed 
the purple seas in 
rivers of rose-colored 
light, flowing from a 
sun whose diverging, 
heaven-climbing 
rays were of the 
purest blue. Over- 
side, in the heat of 
the day, the sea was 
an azure satiny 
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fabric, in the depths of which the sunlight 
focused in funnels of light. Astern, deep 
down, when there was a breeze, bubbled a 
procession of milky-turquoise ghosts—the 
foam flung down by the hull of The Snark 
each time she floundered against a sea. 
At night the wake was: phosphorescent 
fire, where the medusa slime resented 
our passing bulk, while far down could 
be observed the unceasing flight of 
comets, with long, undulating, nebulous 
tails—caused by the passage of the 
bonitas through the resentful medusa 
slime.” 

Through this incredible beauty the 
little boat sailed, between the great arch 
of an empty sky and the 
restless plain of the id Wp) ti 
empty sea. For sixty 
days they saw no other 





sail. They drifted from 
their course. The water 
supply ran low. The 


wind dropped, ceased, 
and they lay helpless, 
with idle sails, under the 
tropic sun. 

They were tormented 
by thirst. They searched 
the horizon with anxious 
eyes. At the welcome 
sight of a cloud they 
spread a length of canvas 
on the deck to catch the 
longed-for water, and the 
cloud passed over, leav- 
ing their canvas dry, to 
spill a torrent of rain on 
the seas beyond. 

Through it all Jack 
London held himself to 
his task, scrupulously 
writing his thousand 
words a day. 

At last they made 
port in the Marquesas. 
‘These were the islands of 
fairy and fable, of which 
the newsboy Jack Lon- 
don had read long ago in 
the pages of Melville. 
They were the beautiful 
islands of tropical valley 
and jungle-clad hills 
where lived the simplest 
and most beautiful peo- 
ple in the world. 

The beauty of the 
tropics was still there, 
but the islands were a 
charnel-house. Only a 
handful of wretched na- 
tives remained, leprous, 
tuberculous, swollen to 
ghastliness by elephan- 
tiasis, dying. The happy islands of the 
southern seas, of which Jack London had 
dreamed, were gone forever, had they ever 
existed. Remained only to enjoy what one 
might of the wild natural beauty, and, 
back on The Snark again, to grind out the 
endless pages of copy for the magazines 
and for the novel. 


VER these far-sought waters of dis- 

illusionment the little boat went on, 
through the fabulous Pearl islands, the 
Society group, Samoa, New Hebrides, into 
the Solomon islands. There the diseases of 
the tropics fell upon them. The Snark be- 
came a hospital ship. The servants were 
consumed by malaria and tormented by 
festering ulcers. Even Charmian’s stout 
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heart could not keep her up under the 
shocks of tropical fever. Jack London be- 
came doctor, surgeon, navigator, cook. 
The flour gave out. The boat was over- 
run by gigantic cockroaches, ferocious 
with hunger. Once they were lost atsea, 
for the chronometer went wrong. 

Driving the boat blindly through days 
after days of rain and storm, Jack Lon- 
don tended his helpless crew, dosed him- 
self with quinine, soaked his own sores 
with corrosive sublimate, and between 
fever shocks managed still to grind out 
copy. Then a new and mysterious dis- 
ease laid hold of him. His hands swelled 
to helplessness, the skin peeled from them. 





The Londons on board The Snark a few weeks before the brave little craft beat 
out through the Golden Gate in quest of adventure and happiness 


His toe-nails grew as thick as they were 
long. His skin became silvery on the 
elbows. Perforating ulcers appeared on 
exposed portions, such as hands and shins. 
The strong, healthy body in which he had 
taken delight became a mass of discom- 
fort and throbbing pain. 

A servant went mad with fever. An- 
other developed ptomaine symptoms, 
and all one night Jack and Charmian 
worked over him, and saved him. They 
were burning with fever, hot-eyed and 
dry-lipped, and between violent attacks 
of illness and their struggles with rain- 
squalls and sea they ate quinine and 
doused their multiplying sores with cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

Through it all, Charmian carried her 


half of the burden. She relieved Jack at 
the wheel, she nursed the groaning serv. 
ants, she stood up staunchly to all the 
demands upon her courage and strength, 
No work was too hard for her to attempt, 
no crisis of pain or danger could conquer 
her brave spirit. To be the mate of a 
man like Jack London was no easy task, 
but she did not shirk nor fail in it. 


Yor that hard voyage, so different from 


their dreams, her will drove her slender 
body to the limit of endurance and past it. 
Without a murmur she sacrificed her health 
for years tocome. But in those hard and 
uncomplaining days she won perhaps the 
first whole-hearted ad- 
miration and __ respect 
which Jack London ever 

gave to a woman. 

The voyage was aban- 
doned in the South Seas, 
Jack London went to a 
hospital in Australia, 
where for six months he 
fought to win back the 
health he had lost. Then, 
not yet fully recovered, 
he came back to Califor- 
nia. His tissues werestill 
torn and ravaged by the 
tropical sun, and the deli- 
cate white skin which 
could not withstand those 
burning rays was still sil- 
vered with that strange 
disease called Biblical 
leprosy. 

His cynically named 
novel, ‘‘Success,” had 
been completed on the 
ill-fated voyage. Before 
he reached California 
again it was appearing 
serially in the Pacife 
Monthly under its altered 
name, “Martin Eden.” 
In it, to their surprise, 
several of Jack’s old-time 
friends found themselves 
bitterly attacked. Mr. 
Eames was among them. 
Thinly disguised and 
clearly in his place as 
manager of the Overland, 
he was painted as a liar, 
a thief, an enemy and 
despoiler of the genius he 
had in reality befriended. 

From cover to cover 
the book was filled with 
bitterness. It ended in 
death. It was the & 
pression of Jack London's 
sincere convictions, his 
cry of outrage and rebellion against a life 
which failed to fulfill its promise, against 
dreams which to him were futile because 
never perfectly realized. And it was his 
last attempt to write for the love of goo 
writing, his last effort to express in his 
work the kind of truth he saw. 

He returned to the Valley of the Moon. 
There, on those beautiful hills, he se 
himself to the task of building his dream 
ranch. He poured into the work the 
remnants of his unconquerable energy: 
He set his still unjaded imagination |oos 
again on the road of dreams. _ 

He saw a great stone house rising ® 
the midst of fertile fields, where now were 
only rocky slopes covered with tangl 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Swings and Things 


What Haffened to a Man Who Never Shent a Cent on Anyone 


HAT Billy had something ponder- 
ous on her mind was plain to me 
as soon as we sat down to dinner. 
There were two knives at my 

place and two forks at hers. Otherwise, 
except for a basket of crisp sweet peas and 
a dish of olives, the table was unencum- 
bered. 

“Anything else?” I inquired when I 
had finished carrying in the “casseroles 
and things” Billy had come out of her 
abstraction long enough to tell me 
“must be out in the oven yet.” 

“Just the salt and pepper and some 
spoons, dear.” 

“And now,” as I reseated myself, 
“out with it. What is on your mind?” 

Billy sat with her chin resting upon her 
clasped hands, looking at nothing, a riot 
of things in her eyes. 

“Peter Gray,” she began with a rush, 
“it doesn’t bother me that Napton is a 
little bit of straggly town with only two 
hundred folks in it—and all of them 
Swedes; or that we have to live in this 
nondescript kind of a house, and burn 
kerosene lamps; I don’t mind buying 
my oranges at the pool room and cold 
cream at the postofhice, and having my 
amber beads fixed at the garage.” 

“What is the charge, then?” I asked, 
since she ceased to speak. 

“The children worry me to death!” 
she burst out impulsively. 

“Yes? I gathered that you were rather 
attached to them. There were seven 
sprawled on our living-room floor when 
I came home tonight playing with the 
bear rug.” 

“And fairly beside themselves because 
they had an old dead bear to play with!” 
Then, irrelevantly, “Myrtle Sunderland 
tan away with Jack Nelson last night.” 

“Apropos of the dead bear, the seven 
children, of the forgivable Swedish town?” 

Billy consistently took no notice of my 
attempted pleasantries. 

“And today,” she pursued, “neighbors 
are confiding to each other that they ‘had 
their suspicions’ right along. In four or 
five months Jack and Myrtle will come 
back with their baby—or else he will 
desert her and she will come alone with 
it. It will just be a matter of fact. 
Mostly, nothing will be thought of it. 
You see things have been that same way 
with the older generation, many of them, 
and with half a dozen of Myrtle’s chums.” 

“And just how do these children who 
were troubling you enter into this?” 
I ventured. 

Billy swept me with a pitying look. 

“Can’t you see, Peter dear, that this 
affair is just the natural outcome of 
childhood in Napton—that it is just the 
result of neglect? It’s what comes of 
telling children to ‘run on out and play’ 
and then paying no attention to what or 
how they play. All the Jacksand Myrtles, 
the crap games and drinking, the general 
shiftlessness, are just play gone wrong. 
You can’t blame the boys and girls—they 


But Himself 


By Mae Foster Jay 
Illustrated by R. Lewis 


are given the instinct—you remember 
about instincts, don’t you, Peter—to play, 
and of course have no judgment to go 
with it, and no one teaches them to dis- 
criminate between good play and bad 
play. Somehow the wicked things are 
always more interesting—well, in fact, 
the poor youngsters in this town have 
no good fun offered them. They are just 
turned loose with the admonition to keep 
out of mother’s way for she has three 
washings to get done this morning, and 
not to disturb father, for he is very busy 
holding down his place on one of the 
benches in front of Iverson’s store—just 
the other day they had to put up a new 
set. And the school—pouf! I visited it!” 

“Yes, Billy,” I managed to break in 
here, “it is a condition greatly to be 
regretted, I admit. But I cannot see 
that it is any reason why you should 
let your dinner get cold.” 


a is a condition about to be changed,” 

announced Billy decisively as she 
turned to a disinterested consideration 
of nourishment. 

‘What is to-be the nature of the revolu- 
tion?” I inquired. 

“Me,” Billy answered inelegantly. 

I was not surprised. I have been mar- 
ried to Billy five years. 

“Peter dear,” she leaned across the 
table toward me enthusiastically, “I 
have it all thought out! I’m going to 
organize clubs for the older boys and 
girls—teach them to dance decently, and 
get them to reading and to making things, 
you know—and then for the younger 
ones I shall start a playground.” 

My eyesopened incredulously. “Billy,” 
I remonstrated, “1 concede that you can 
make the clubs and things go like a 
house-afire—I’ve seen you do it. But 
the playground! Do you imagine you 
could ever get an appropriation from the 
city fathers of Napton for such a depar- 
ture as that? Why, walk up to one of 
them and say playground, and he would 
just stand and laugh at you—if he knew 
what a playground was. No, my dear, 
there you are up against a problem!” 

“The problem,” Billy answered se- 
renely, “is short and fat, anatomy gone 
much to stomach and little to neck. His 
face is round and pudgy with little bits 
of dark, beady, deep-set eyes that wink so 
fast when he talks that you never do know 
what he is saying you get so fascinated 
in watching his eyes go. His voice is 
loud and rough and when he talks he 
swears, mostly; but when you look at his 
mouth you are afraid he is going to cry. 
He sits all day on a bench downtown and 
is as delighted ..as a child when Hans 
Swanson’s cows—which Hans, on _ his 


road cart, drives down to drink at the 
trough in front of the meat market every 
afternoon—break away and run up onto 
the sidewalk to nibble the green vege- 
tables in front of the store. He used to 
be always drunk but he took the Keeley 
cure and hasn’t touched a drop for fifteen 
years. He is worth eighty thousand 
dollars and never spends a cent on any- 
one but himself. He owns every painted 
house in town. He also owns these two 
lots out behind us which I have to have for 
my playground. He is also to contribute 
all the apparatus, the swings and things.” 

“Oh,” i managed to gasp. I gathered 
that Billy was talking about our land- 
lord. Then, ‘Does Hank Peterson 
know he is about to become so large a 
public benefactor?” 

“No, I haven’t told him yet.” 

“How do you propose going about the 
proposition?” 

“I shall first study my subject,” an- 
swered Billy with dignity. 

“Had any illumination yet?” 

“A little. I sat by the window reading 
this morning when a loud voice called 
out, ‘Who in busted this gate?” 

Oh,’ I called through the window, 
‘that just came off last night when Peter 
came through. Can’t you fix it for us?” 

“*Fix it! Fix nothin’! Do you think 
I’ve got time to hang around fixin’ busted 
gates? Answer me that!’ 

“*Can’t you get someone to fix it, then?” 

“No, let your old man fix it—he 
busted it!’ 

“He stalked off down the street. Half 
an hour later he returned with a black- 
smith who fixed the gate. I thanked 
him. ‘Who do you.think will pay for it? 
Answer me that! I'll send you the bill!’ 
was his gracious acknowledgment.” 

“And your deduction from this episode, 
Billy?” I asked. 

“T don’t think he will ever send that 
bill,” replied Billy, narrowing her eyes 
speculatively. “If he doesn’t, you see 
I have a clue.” 


i dc next day being Sunday I had occa- 
sion to observe a little of the analysis 
of Hank Peterson at first-hand. Billy and 
I, reading in the living-room, heard him 
walk into the kitchen. Why shouldn’t 
he? Wasn’t that his house? And wasn’t 
he remodeling that kitchen—or rather 
turning the woodshed into one? 

“Ask him to put a new floor in here,” 
Billy whispered to me. 

“You,” I urged. ‘“He’d be more apt 
to do it for you.” 

“Oh, no, you! You’re the husband,” 
argued Billy. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Peterson,” I 
called casually, 

“Whadda you want?” and he came in 
where we were. 

“T was just wondering if you wouldn’t 
want to put a new floor in here as long as 
you were remodeling anyway. This one 
is pretty bad, you see.” 
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He winked his little eyes three hundred 
times at me before he could speak. “New 
floor! New floor nothin’! he cried; 
then, “Do you know how much lumber 
is right now? Answer me that!” 

“Oh, of course,” I began apologetically. 
But Billy, with a withering glance at me, 
took the matter out of my hands. 

“You know, Mr. Peterson,” she said, 
perching on the arm of a chair, her feet 
in the seat, “it does seem such a pity 
when all the rest of your house is going to 
be so nice, to be able to sit in the living 
room and watch tke cat catch mice under 
your house!” 

“Who ever saw such a thing?—answer 
me that!” 
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“J did—or rather Dr. Anderson did 
yesterday when she was calling here— 
right down through that crack!” And 
Billy pointed a solemn finger. “She said 
she was surprised that Mr. Peterson—” 

“Dr. Anderson!” Hank snorted. She 
was his sole rival to prestige in Napton. 
“What’s she got to brag about in any of 
her houses? Answer me that! She never 
painted one in her life—just white- 
washed them—that’s all.” His little 


eyes blinked furiously. “I put a fresh 
coat of paint on this floor not two years 
ago, ” he added defensively. 

Here Billy abruptly changed the sub- 
ject—but, upon my word, she seemed to 
be plunging deeper. 


“Oh, and you know, Mr. Peterson, 
it just occurred to me this morning how 
easy it would be to make a bathroom out 
of that little porch off the bedroom. We 
really do need a bathroom, you know.” 

At this unexpected bombshell Hank 
Peterson grew fairly apoplectic. “Bath- 
room!” he shouted. ‘Bathroom nuthin’.” 
Then, still not quite able to recover from 
his astonishment, ‘Bathroom! Bathroom! 
Why, bathrooms is nothin’ but the high- 
falutin’ notions of city folks. What’s the 
sense in ’em? Answer me that!” 

But Billy was already within the em- 
bryonic bathroom. “Just come and look, 
Mr. Peterson!” 

He went, sputtering. 


“I put a fresh coat of paint on 
this floor not two years 
ago,” he snorted 
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Swings and Things: 


“Tt has such a nice floor already,” I 
heard Billy begin. I did not follow. 

Hank Peterson left the house a few 
moments later much in the manner of an 
irate setting hen. At the gate he hesi- 
tated. “I’d charge you five dollars a 
month more rent if I put in a new floor 
and a bathroom,” he threatened. 

“IT wouldn’t care for that,” called 
Billy sweetly. 

He walked away. “I won’t do it,” 
he called back over his shoulder when he 
was halfway down to the corner. 

There was a triumphant gleam in 
Billy's eye. I must say I didn’t share 
her optimism. The gleam heightened 
later in the afternoon when Hank came 
back bringing with him a grizzly old 
veteran carpenter. They measured, 
calculated, and departed grumpily. 

Billy caught me by the arms and 
danced about me. ‘“Whee-ee, Peter 
darling! I can hear the swings squeak 
this very minute!” 

“You want to watch out that you don’t 
hear a certain kind of a castle come 
crashing about your precious ears,” I 
admonished her. 

“You'll see!’ she said with conviction. 

Truly, Ithought that probably I should. 
You see, Billy was Billy. And Hank 
Peterson could have no more than a 
human amount of resistance. 

“Well, any cornerstones laid yet?” 
lasked Billy the next night on arriving 


home. 

Billy chuckled. “Hank sat on my back 
porch this morning just long enough for 
me to tell him I wanted his two lots for 
sgh ligeng would favorably con- 
sider a check to cover the equipment. 
‘Hunh?? he asked, as if he probably 
hadn’t heard aright. I repeated. He 
didn’t say a word,” Billy went on with 
awesome eyes, “just swelled all up and 
. red. Then he headed for town as 
ast as he could go, making funny choky 
noises in his throat.” 

“So you queered things right on the 
start?” I asked. 

Billy looked at me unperturbed. 

“He’ll come back,” she said. 

He did. “What’s a playground?” he 
demanded of Billy brusquely. And when 
he had heard, ‘“‘Fol-de-rol!’” was his 
contemptuous verdict. “Why should I 
start a playground?—answer me that! 

ain’t got no kids!” and from the gate 
“he had called back, “Do you know how 
much those lots is worth? Five hundred 
dollars! Five hundred dollars!’ he echoed 
over his shoulder from down the street. 

Billy was singing blithely when I ar- 
tved home next evening—and there was 
chocolate pudding. 

“Developments?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” she bubbled. “Hank 
hung around for an hour or two watching 
the carpenter and carefully disregarding 
me. Finally, ‘What good’s playgrounds?” 
hesnapped out at me. Then | told him— 
well, you know what all. My, how it 
made him blink! He didn’t try to an- 
swer. From the gate he called back, 
What’s that you said kids have that 
make ’em play?” 


[NSTINCT » I answered. “They’re born 
that way—can’t help it.’ ‘H’m,’ he 
stunted as he went down the street.” 
illy’s reports the following days were 
to the effect that Hank would turn up 
unexpectedly to demand what harm ever 


came from neglected play—to answer 
him that. What was that she said about 
judgment? What did she mean, that 
boys and girls in Napton had never had a 
healthful interest offered them? “See 
how worked up he is getting over it?” 
Billy demanded triumphantly. ‘‘He is 
even getting technical terms into his 
vocabulary—I’ll have a regular psycholo- 
gist of him before I get through.” 

It was when she showed him a cata- 
logue of equipment, at the cost of each 
and every 1tem of which Hank was com- 
pletely undone, that Billy was admittedly 
upon the most precarious ground yet. 

“Think I’m an old fool with my money? 
Answer me that! Think I’d spend thirty 
dollars for a toboggan slide, and no 
tellin’ how much—I can’t see the figures 
and don’t want to—for a fool contrap- 
tion like that for them to hang by their 
toes on? No, I wouldn’t! Ain’t it my 
money? Answer me that!” 

But Billy sang on and organized her 
clubs and never once lost hope. 

One evening a little later, however, I 
found her vague-eyed and mysterious, 
and inclined to talk about anything in the 
world but playgrounds. There was not 
chocolate pudding. It took an hour’s 
adroit maneuvering to persuade her to 
confidence. 

“Well, you see, Peter dear, it was this 
way. I had just been explaining to him 
how I was going to train the older girls 
to help with the games and dances for 
the little ones. ‘Ain’t none of ’em decent,’ 
he broke in. ‘“They’re all like Myrtle 
Sunderland!’ 

“That is just why I want them,’ I told 
him defensively—and I suppose I did 
get rather spunky about it. “This will 
give them something wholesome to think 
about. Myrtle Sunderland isn’t to blame 
—neither are any of the other girls—or 
boys—not a single one! It is their parents’ 
fault—and the fault of your indifferent 
town! You do not try to make it possible 
for them to know the right ways about 
things!’” 


H® RE Billy stopped and tied hernapkin 
all up into vicious little knots—then 
carefully picked each one out again. 

“Peter dear,” she went on abruptly; 
then, “I have seen Hank angry before, 
but never as he was this time. He looked 
—there is no describing it at all. But he 
was so terrible that I ran right into the 
house and left him there on the porch. 
He banged the gate and thundered, 
‘How dare you say it’s their parents’ 
fault? What do you know about it? 
—answer me that! If kids get mixed up 
up in all kinds of devilment, have their 
folks got any call to put up with ’em 
at all? 

“““Of course they have,’ I screwed up 
my courage enough to answer through 
the window. ‘That’s what parents are 
for!’ 

“TI don’t know, Peter,” Billy ended 
with a wan little smile, “maybe it is all 
over now.” 

Billy must still have been in her sub- 
dued state of mind the next day. At least 
no altercations attended the regular visit 
of inspection. In fact, I gathered that 
she found occasion to absent herself from 
the house. It was only when he was 
leaving that they became friendly enough 
to resume their old hostile relations. 

“He came up right close to me out 
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where I was picking the sweet peas,” 
Billy told me, “looking more than ever 
like a little boy that has been bad.” 

“*T don’t like kids,’ he confided em- 
phatically. 

““O Mr. Peterson, you ought to,’ I told 
him as fearlessly as though I wasn’t 
scared at all. “You ought to have them 
right close to you. You need them. First 
thing you know you will be a cross and 
crabbed old man!’ 

“That started him off. 

“*T think you really do like them any- 
way,’ I called after him as he banged the 
gate shut. ‘You are always joking with 
some of them on the street.’ 

“Do not,’ was his acid response. And 
over his shoulder from down the street he 
flung back, ‘I don’t like ’em!’” 

Followed a period of comparative calm 
when Hank just challengingly questioned 
and re-questioned, and Billy patiently 
amie and re-answered. 

“The thing is just dying a natural 
death,” I pronounced. 

“The thing is just soaking in, Peter, 
you humbug,” Billy assured me. 


ND then there came a night not so 

long after when as I came home I 
descried teams at work leveling the two 
lots back of our house. Right then and 
there I took off my hat to Billy. Coming 
out of our gate I met our Jandlord. 

“’Do,” he hurled at me gruffly, and 
hurried past. 

I bounded into the house prepared to 
find Billy in a very debauchery of ecstasy 
—prepared to be mauled, kissed, tousled, 
pounced upon, danced with, maltreated in 
general, the while Billy’s effervescent 
spirits bubbled over. 

I found a crumpled little figure in a 
limp little heap in the middle of a big arm 
chair, suspicions of tears in her eyes and 
a baffling mixture of bewilderment, 
gladness and hurt on her face. 

“Billy, girl, what is it?” Icried. Then, 
as I remembered, ‘Has that _ boor 
been—” 

“No, Peter Gray, he hasn’t been! Read 
this!” And she limply held out a paper 
that had been lying in her lap. “To 
think,”—her lips quivered, “to think 
how I have actually flayed the man 
without ever knowing!” 

I read: 


My Dear Father: 

I can’t tell you how surprised I was to 
get your letter after all these years. Yes, 
of course I will come home, Pa, if you want 
me to and forgive me—and I guess you 
must or you wouldn’t have written for 
me. I think you can still like me in spite 
of what happened. It wasn’t that I was 
really bad, Pa, I just didn’t know, some- 
how. I have learned. 

You will love my little Henry, I know. 
He is a fine lively boy almost old enough 
to go to school. 

I think it is fine you are building a play- 

, ground, though I can’t see what ever got 
you started on that. Of course I will be 
glad to help that Mrs. Gray all I can, like 
you said. Playgrounds are just fine, Pa. 
I don’t know what I would have done if I 
couldn’t have left Henry in one all this 
time I’ve been working in the store. 

Henry talks all the time about going to 
live with the grandpa he bas never seen. 
We will be down on the afternoon train 
Saturday. I can hardly wait, pa, I have 
been homesick so long. 

With love, 
ANNIE PETERSON. 
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She worked all day among the “Little Bees,” ministering to the hungry Belgian babies: she had only a moment, now and then, to think of Pierre 
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“Be of Good Cheer, Little Belgium, the Allies Have Not Forgotten You” 


Inside the Wire 


ETERMINATION rang in every 

step of the young German officer 

who clanked down the Rue de 

Drapier. When he reached the 
handsome residence of Madame Dupont 
he paused, for into this house he had seen 
Marie de Reske disappear a few moments 
before. ‘Twice during the last week he 
had followed her along the streets of Brus- 
sels, and twice she had vanished before 
he had hardly time to pronounce her 
name. Only once had he succeeded in 
cornering her. It was the evening before 
on the Rue Belliard. His face darkened 
at the remembrance. She had paid no 
heed to his words but had stared at him 
as if he were a stranger, and the next in- 
stant had welcomed with a smile the 
young American of the Relief Commis- 
sion, Who had carried her off to the park 
opposite. But she should not escape 
again. With eager eyes he scrutinized 
every ddor and window of the house in 
front of him. 

At the side of the building a ballroom 
formed a wing, and as his eyes passed over 
this a window was thrown open and a big 
chair pushed close so that the fresh air 
might fan the face of a gitl who had evi- 
dently fainted. ta the background he 
could see scores of women bending above 
long tables piled with garments that were 
being made over for the destitute of Brus- 
tels. The workers were keeping steadily 
at their tasks. Evidently this was so 
gmmon an occurrence that it did not 
cause even a flutter of excitement. His 
tyes came back to the quiet form at the 
window. He took a« ad step nearer. An 
expression of cenidies, which imme- 
diately changed to distrust, passed over 
hisface. The girl on her knees before the 
limp figure was Marie de Reske! Marie, 
the hochwohlgeboren! Marie, who had 
once had servants to answer her slightest 
wish! Marie, who last night had scorned 

im, was waiting on this Belgian canaille! 
With a gesture of impatience he passed on 
down the street then turned and again 
approached the house. A bush screened 
him from the gateway and he halted as 

heard footsteps on the walk. Between 
the leaves he could see Marie steadying 
the uncertain steps of the white-faced 
itl, Keeping well in the rear he followed 
them until Marie left the girl at a nearby 

use, then with a few rapid strides he 
Was at her side. 

“Marie,” he began, “I have been in 
Brussels three months and all this time 
you"? 

The gitl looked at him and through 

im and on to the tall spire of the cathe- 
dal beyond. With the same even swing- 
ing gait she continued down the street. 

Karl Heinrich bit his lip and looked 
aay, then tried again. “Marie, can't 
You forget, just for one moment, that | 
am a German officer?” 


A Story 
By Elizabeth Gray Potter 


With a Drawing by Matteo Sandona 


Still the girl gave no heed. Her eyes 
again passed over him and on to a young 
Belgian peddling down the street on a 
bicycle. She nodded pleasantly to the 
rider. 

“Marie,” the voice at her side pleaded. 
“Look at me! [ have not changed! [am 
still the old Karl that used to romp with 
you as a child, the same Karl that took 
you to dances!” 

It Was like the spirit of Peter Grimm 
trying to make itself seen and heard. ‘The 
girl turned into the Avenue de la ‘Toison 
d’Or and proceeded on her way appar- 
ently unconscious of his presence. 

Suddenly his shoulders straightened 
and he turned on her with a gesture of 
impatience. “Do you imagine that you 
are the only one who has been badly 
treated? I was glad when I was ordered 
to Brussels because I thought | could 
help some of my oldtime friends. But, 
mein Gott, how have | been received! 
It has been hell, I tell you, hell—” His 
face twitched and he turned his eyes an- 
grily on her, but she was indifferently 
watching two children at play. 


I. dropped his voice. His tone was 
pleading now. “Do youremember the 
crowd that came to the train to see me off 
when I left for Germany the year before 
this war began? How every one shouted 
‘Bon voyage, Karl!’ and you put your 
little hands in mine and said you were 
yroud I was going to be a German soldier! 
| returned three months ago and not one 
of all that crowd seems to know of my 
existence. I went to the Club,” his face 
hardened and his voice was bitter. ‘The 
room was filled with Belgians [ knew. 
I strode up to Emile Bedier and held out 
my hand. Emile, whom I have know 
since childhood and played golf with hun- 
dreds of times, looked at me as if he had 
never seen me before, then turned on his 
heel and left the room. In five minutes 
every Belgian in the place had vanished 
and I was alone in that big vacant club 
house. Gott in Himmel, what do you 
think of that! ‘To avoid me as if 1 were 
a leper 
With no hint that she had heard the 
girl turned into a by-street and disap- 
peared through the side entrance to an 
old garage. ie oath burst from the man. 
He had lost her again! Glancing at the 
sign above the entrance, he learned that 
under-nourished children were fed here 
every morning at eleven o'clock. With a 
gleam of determination in his eyes he 
wheeled about and tramped down the 
avenue. 
The next day when Marnie turned into 


the street, Karl Heinrich was waiting for 
her in the shadow of the old garage. Her 
steps quickened as she caught sight of the 
line of thinly clad, pinched-faced children 
waiting before the closed doors, and her 
look grew anxious as her eyes measured 
the long line and then counted the cans 
of steaming soup which were being lifted 
from a scarlet truck. With a look of con- 
cern her eyes came back to the hungry 
little faces. 

“Te’s their own fault!’ A voice at her 
side broke in sharply. “Or rather their 
fathers’ and mothers’ fault. If our army 
had been allowed to pass, these children 


wouldn't be standing here like a row of 


Ach, it makes me sick 
Karl Heinrich made 


little skeletons. 
to look at them!” 
a gesture of disgust. 

Marte gave no evidence that she had 
heard but continued to walk toward the 
garage. The German kept close to her 
side. 

“Ever since this war began you Bel- 
gians have been fighting your own inter- 
ests,” he continued. ‘First you blocked 
our soldiers and now even you, Marie, 
do not seem to realize that | can do more 
for you than all your patriots who are 
losing their lives in a hopeless attempt to 
reach the front. What can Luis Verlaine 
or Pierre Marsilly do for you now?” 

At the last name the girl’s face went 
white and she stopped. The German 
was quick to push his advantage. 

“Pierre made a bold dash but 

“But what?” ‘The words rushed out 
in spite of her. 

“Surely, Marie, you are not so foolish 
as to believe that Pierre reached the 
front! Don’t you realize that an electric 
fence borders Belgium and that would 
have caught him even if he had escaped 
the sentries!”’ 

“But Pierre was so sure that he knew 
a way—” the girl faltered. 

“They all are,” was the quick reply, 
“and yet each day the wire ons its toll.” 

“But you don’t know—”’ the girl urged, 
“You just think—”’ there was a question 
in her voice and her eyes waited for his 
answer. 

“We have records,” he declared. ‘I 
could find out.” 


’ 


MPULSIVELY her hands went out 

to him. 

“Oh, Karl, do, do! I can’t stand it any 
longer—I must know—It has been two 
years—and no word 

“Will you meet me near La Laiterie in 
the Bois tomorrow evening, under the 
trees where we used 

“Oh, [ can't —” she began. 

“Very well,” he turned to go. 

“But about Pierre—you will find out 
you will—” 

“I will be in the Bois tomorrow even- 
ing at six, with word about Pierre.” 
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The girl turned toward the garage and 
with drooping shoulders slowly walked 
down the narrow path to the side en- 
trance. Karl Heinrich watched the door 
swing to behind her, then with new life 
in his step, clanked down the street to- 
ward the Kammandantur. 

Inside the garage Marie halted and 
stood for a moment leaning against the 
wall. Were Karl’s words true? Was it 
foolish to believe that Pierre had reached 
the front? A motherly woman came for- 
ward and took the girl's hands in her own. 

“You are working too hard, my dear,” 
she said with concern. “You haven't a 
mite of color and your hands are like ice.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Marie replied, col- 
lecting herself with an effort. “Don't you 
think the room looks pretty? We girls 
worked here all day yesterday putting 
on the last touches. We wanted it to be 
bright and cheery for the children. They 
have so little that is attractive in their 
homes now.” 

“You have done wonders!” answered 
the elder woman as her eyes roamed 
about the room. 

The walls of the old garage had been 
whitewashed and decorated with pictures 
of the king and queen of Belgium and 
American flags. Long rows of tables, 
covered with cheery red and white 
checked oil-cloth, lined the room and 
even flowers blossomed in the windows. 
Half a dozen young women in white uni- 
forms with bees embroidered in the Bel- 
gian colors on their caps, were hurrying 
to and fro from the kitchen with slices of 
bread and little white bowls for soup. 

Marie slipped into her uniform and 
was placing the last bowl on the table 
when the wide doors were thrown open 
and the children came scurrying in. All 
was clamor and excitement now. The 
“Little Bees” flew from table to table. 
They lifted to the benches the tiny tots 
that had been brought in by older 
brothers and sisters. They poured hot 
soup into empty bowls. They smiled 
encouragingly into the drawn faces of chil- 
dren who hesitated before such unaccus- 
tomed bounty. They laid restraining 
hands on others who had gulped down 
their own soup and were reaching for their 
neighbor’s. Marie had only a moment now 
and then to think of her own sorrow and it 
was not until late that afternoon when 
her tired feet carried her down the Avenue 
Louise toward her home that her mind 
reverted to the words of the young Ger- 
man officer. Was Karl Heinrich right? 
Must she cease to cling to the hope that 
Pierre was still alive? 


Hic above her a black object winged 
its way across the sky. She stopped 
to watch it. Was it a German aeroplane 
carrying orders for a new attack on the 
western front or had it come from the 
French lines to reconnoiter in the enemy’s 
country? It dropped a few hundred 
yards. She caught her breath. If it were 
oak and should come within range of 
the German guns! She had seen a too 
venturesome one fall in flames a few 
weeks before. The horror of the sight had 
haunted her for days. The aeroplane 


rose again. The girl breathed more freely 
as she watched it disappear toward the 
western front. 

A few moments later in her own home 
she hastily removed her hat and coat and 
smoothed her dark hair into place. Then 
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she hurried to the dining-room where her 
mother and brother were already at the 
table. On the threshold she hesitated. An 
ominous silence held the room and she 

lanced nervously from one to the other. 
The woman’s face was anxious and plead- 
ing, while that of the boy was sullen and 
determined. At length she crossed to her 
mother’s side and laid her hand affec- 
tionately on the elder woman’s shoulder. 

“What is che trouble, ma mére cherie? 
Surely Henri isn’t—” 

“Yes, I am,” the boy burst out. “I’m 
going to break for the front! I am going 
to find out what has become of father! 
Perhaps he’s with the Belgian army and 
perhaps—” he bit off his sentence as he 
caught sight of his mother’s drawn face. 
“What is an electric wire—what are a few 
sentries compared to this dead-alive exis- 
tence! I’ve got to get out into the world! 
I’ve got to know what’s happening!” 

“But you couldn’t get by the sentries 
or through the wire—” Marie began. 

“There are other ways,” said the boy 
eagerly. ‘There is occasionally a sentry 
that can be bought. Maurice Le Brun 
has found one on the Holland border 
near Hoogstraeten—Maurice is going to 
try to get out that way tomorrow night 
and he wants me—” 

His sister stopped him with a warning 
gesture. Glancing nervously around, she 
walked quietly to the door and pulled it 
open with a quick jerk. 


i higice boy dropped his voice and impa- 
tiently threw out his arms. “That’s 
one of the things that I can’t stand any 
longer, Marie—never knowing when 
some one is sneaking around our house 
listening to what we are saying. I’ve 
got to get to a place where I can talk out 
loud; and I’ve got to know what is going 
on in the world! Oh, can’t you under- 
stand, mother—Marie,” he turned from 
one to the other. “All day and all night 
we hear the booming of the guns and yet 
we don’t know what it means. We don’t 
know what is happening over there in 
France, down in Italy, off in Russia! We 
don’t even know that our allies are stand- 
ing by us. We don’t know anything!” 
He was striding up and down the rocm 
now. “Mon Dieu! What wouldn’t I 
give for a real newspaper!” 

His mother ie of the La Belgique 
toward him. 

With a gesture of disgust the boy 
crushed it in his hands and threw it into 
the fire. “German,” he burst out as if 
the touch contaminated him. “Lies! 
Lies! Lies! Nothing but lies! News 
from the front! A German victory! 
We've heard of nothing but German 
victories since the war began! And yet,” 
he added with a touch of life in his voice, 
“they haven’t reached Paris because we 
still hear the booming of the guns.” 

“Perhaps,” said his mother, “the Ger- 
mans are retreating. It seemed to me 
that the guns sounded a little nearer 
today.” 

“But we don’t know,” the boy burst 
out again. “Oh, why haven’t some of our 
men sent word back to us! They go out 
and we never hear from them again!” 

“C'est ca,” sighed his mother. 

“They know we are starving for news. 
If I were outside I’d find a way—Pierre 
Marsilly swore he’d smuggle word across 
the border—but it’s been two years—” 

“That’s why I think he didn’t get to 


the front.” Marie voice was lifeless and 
her eyes filled. “He’d have found some 
way. 

“But, my dear,” the mother’s hand 
sought her daughter’s. “It has been im- 
possible. Every channel is watched. 
Bonne courage, ma cherie.” 

“Well, I’m going out and I’m going to 
get word back,” Henri declared with boy- 
ish assurance. “There must be some way 
—I’m going to start tomorrow—I’m go- 
ing to know what’s happening over there 
in France!” 

“But you can’t go, Henri,” Marie was 
on her feet and her brown eyes flashed, 
“We won’t let you go! There isn’t one 
chance in a million that you could get 
beyond the wire.” 

“Wait just a little longer, mon fils,” 
urged his mother. “You are so young— 
not yet seventeen! Pierre was always 
clever. Surely he’ll soon get some news 
to us.” 

“He’s had two years,” the boy grum- 
bled. ‘“There’s not much hope now. No, 
I’m going to get out of this German jail! 
I’m going to take a chance with Maurice 
tomorrow.” 

Madame de Reske arose and her arms 
yearned toward him. ‘Oh, mon fils,” 
she began, then the frail figure swayed 
and the boy caught her. 

He placed her gently in a chair and 
deep concern marked his face. “I didn’t 
suppose you'd take it so hard, ma mere,” 

e said. His eyes traced the lines of suf- 
fering on the white face. “If you feel 
that way,” his hand tightened on the 
back of her chair, “well, | suppose it’s up 
to me to stay where I am—but it’s hard 
to give it up—and | may not have another 
chance—” he strode to the door and the 
next moment had disappeared. 

Marie slipped her arm about her 
mother. ‘He will not go,” she whispered. 
“T know from his face that he has decided 
to stay with us.” 

The wind from the open door had 
caught a photograph on he mantel and 
swept it to the eae. Marie picked it up 
and for a moment stood gazing into the 
clear eyes of a young Belgian officer. The 
picture showed a tall slender youth in 
uniform with his head thrown back anda 
look of daring and determination in the 
keen eyes. 

“Pierre was always clever,” the elder 
woman repeated. “I never knew him to 
fail in anything he undertook. He’s brave 
and daring and I believe he’d face the 
whole German army alone, if it would 
help Belgium. We’ll hear from him yet, 
ma petite.” 

Suddenly Marie’s dark head went down 
on her mother’s shoulder and her arms 
tightened about the elder woman’s neck. 
“TF we could only know, mother!” she 
sobbed. “If we could only have one little 
word from him!” 


FEW moments later Marie was in the 

garden making her way down the box- 
bordered path to the summer house where 
she and Pierre had so often lingered. She 
wanted to be alone. She must decide 
whether or not she would meet Karl in 
the Bois on the following evening. He 
might find some record about Pierre— 
and yet Karl was her country’s enemy: 
She seated herself in the arbor where she 
could look through the doorway towar 
the west where she knew Pierre must 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Exposing Yourself to Success 
Te Is Worth While to Catch the Contagious Magnetism of 


ET us say, for the sake of argument, 
that you are a poor but honest 
youth (or his wife, which is fully 
as much to the point) and that 

there springs within you a high and laud- 
able ambition to get on in the world. By 
youth I mean anyone from eighteen to 
forty. By poor I mean in that class of 
citizens who didn’t waste a moment last 
winter in sleeplessness over the amount 
the income tax collector would take from 
them, after they had coppered all their 
exemptions. By honest | mean just what 
you mean. And by getting on in the 
world I mean reaching the point where a 
Ford, more or less, wouldn’t break you 
and where you could drop in on grand 
opera or Charley Chaplin, occasionally, 
without being harassed by fear that you 
would meet your grocer when coming out. 
You see what I mean—supposing you 
are just the plain, average run of folks, 
including about ninety-nine and a half 
millions of us in the good old U. S. A. 
All right. 

Now if you could sit down by the side 
of a really successful man for half an hour 
and listen while he told you how he did it, 
you would probably be hurt in the rush 
to seize that opportunity. And, whether 
what he told you had oiled any hinges 
for you or not, you would feel that the 
half-hour was well invested, and you’d 
brag about it to the Jones’s for eels. I 
read a middling poor fiction story some 
months back, in which the hero separated 
himself from his hard-earned savings in 
return for the privilege of spending half 
an hour a day just sitting around the office 
of a Successful Man. The hero told the 
S. M. that he believed the latter exuded 
some sort of magnetism that made for 
success and that he, said hero, desired to 
assimilate some of those exudations so 
that he, too, might go out and be a S. M. 
on his own hook and account, exuding 
exudations in turn. It was, I opine, a 
middling poor story, but in the idea there 
was something worth pondering. And 
herewith and here following I propose to 
give you a chance to catch the personal 
magnetism of a very successful ‘merchant, 
as | caught it from him for your benefit, 
thus generously saving you time and 
trouble and giving you a lot of fiction and 
pretty pictures thrown in for the same 
price, to-wit, the price of fifteen cents 
paid for this magazine. 


G ENERALLY speaking we are all mer- 
chants, either of wares we buy to sell, 
of professional knowledge we accumulate 
to employ in the use of others, or of our 
personal services, whether with pick and 
shovel or the double-entry system of 
book-keeping. And to that extent all of 
us can learn from a merchant, one of 
whom we are discussing at the present 
moment. Note first this important fact: 
that the success of a merchant depends 


a Successful Man 
By Wilbur Hall 


very largely on his success in meeting peo- 
ple. If they like him and believe in him 
and get to banking on him he’s due to 
transact a certain yearly average of bus- 
iness. If they don’t like him or believe 
in him or trust him he’s on the rocky road 
to ruin right that minute, with all the 
gates open and both brake linings burned 
out, and that’s an everlasting cinch! 
Moreover, when his business gets a little 
bigger and he has to have clerks and floor 








“Success comes by using one’s 
vital force — personality or 
whatever it is—by being alive 
all the time and passing on 
one’s faith and optimism to 
others. Of course, mentality 
counts, but it can be acquired, 
developed. I’d rather have 
confidence and enthusiasm and 
zip than brains.” 
—Arthur Letts. 








managers and salespeople to meet cus- 
tomers for him, another (though very 
similar) essential factor comes in—he 
must communicate his likable personal 
characteristics to his employees for use 
in dealing with the public. Therefore 
these employees, of necessity, have to like 
him and kes in him and take an in- 
terest in his business, and pass personality 
and confidence and felicity on, or again 
Old John Smash looms up with his mallet. 
After making what the college pro- 
fessors call a social survey of the subject 
of this article, I have reached the con- 
clusion that the merchant who puts it 
over must have the following, probably 
about in the order named, as thus: 
Confidence, zip, ginger, pep and whiz; 
a personality that inspires A i first quality 
in customers and most of the last in his 
employees; a definite policy and goal; 
indefatigability (a long word, signin 
to purchase a good alarm clock and sae 
sadam it late at night to sound its clarion 
call to duty early in the morning); an ear 
so hung that it can be kept. pretty close 
to the ground; an eye that can see four 
jumps ahead all the time; a nose that will 
stand a good deal of hard usage on the 
grindstone, and a mouth that can say 


“Yes” or “No” and then shut up and let 
the decision go at that—all of these things, 
and a small amount of capital. Some 
authorities put capital first. Don’t be- 
lieve them. Listen! 

Mr. Arthur Letts came to Los Angeles 
in February, 1896, with a total roll of five 
hundred dollars and a large supply of 
optimism and confidence. The money 
was sufficient to equip a peanut stand 
rather completely, but Letts’ idea was a 
notion, dry-goods and clothing store, and 
five hundred dollars would just about pay 
his first six months’ rent. Nevertheless, 
that was something. And by adding to 
it one million dollars worth of faith and 
personality he had sufficient. 

Twenty years later behold Arthur Letts 
on the very corner where he first specu- 
lated in futures with that five hundred of 
his, owner of one of the largest depart- 
ment stores on the Pacific Coast, with 
eleven acres of floor space jammed, 
crammed and running over into a bar- 
gain basement with the latest, freshest 
and most tempting stock; with a borrow- 
ing capacity of a million or two and a 
bank balance that keeps four columns in 
the ledger busy most of the time; with 
hundreds of loyal and interested em- 
ployes; with a reputation for giving at 
least ten cents worth for every dime spent 
with him, and frequently a little more; 
and with a future secure enough so that 
he can stay away from the store for days 
if he pleases and so that he can have a 
hobby. Did his original five hundred 
dollars put him there? 

It. did not! 

In your behalf I wanted to find out 
what did, and I edged into one of Mr. 
Letts’ mornings recently with that in 
view. I located him in his garden in 
Hollywood, Los Angeles—forty acres of 
rare and peculiar beauty, set out to plants 
imported from all over the world that 
make up a collection second to none in 
interest or intrinsic value anywhere on 
earth. While he discoursed carelessly in 
words of nine syllables with his gardener 
as to a planting scheme under considera- 
tion, I sat on the edge of a tree box and 
studied him. And he was worth studying. 


leg is a tall, lean, greyhound of a man, 
lithe and quick, long-legged, long- 
armed, erect, alive. His eyes are a grey 
blue, deeply set, his nose prominent and 
aquiline, fis mouth large and down-curv- 
ing in repose, but drawn to a straight line 
when he talks. He uses his hands more 
or less, bringing to your attention the 
fact that they have broad palms and 
long, slender, sensitive fingers—the hands 
of a dreamer who is practical enough to 
make dreams come true. His color is 
exceptionally healthy and ruddy, his skin 
clear, ‘and his well-proportioned head is 
covered with white hair that makes him 
distinguished. In Washington or London 
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he would be taken for a diplomat—an 
ambassador extraordinary at least. His 
whole appearance is that of the man sure 
of himself, alert to see and seize oppor- 
tunities, quick to make decisions and 
adamant in holding to them. It is a safe 
bet that there is no shilly-shallying with 
Arthur Letts, either in his garden or at 
the store; it is equally safe to gamble that 
there is no buck-passing, either. If he 
makes a mistake he shoulders the respon- 
sibility, and he expects others to do as 
much, 


TT" IIS garden thing is a little beyond me 

as far as I could go was that it is a 
paradise of beauty, a tangle of multi- 
formed and many-shaded greens, a laby- 
rinth of nooks and curving walks, and 
roads and sunken gardens, and sheltered 
rendezvous and unexpected vistas that 
stop the breath. The other side of it— 
icthen on as the most complete and 
diversified collection of dab, trees, 
plants and flowers in this country, if not 
in the world—is too much for my lay- 
man’s mind. But not for that of its 
owner and creator. He bought a barren 
hillside twelve years ago and said that he 
would make it a beauty spot people would 
travel hundreds of miles to see. His 
friends said he was crazy, and the jocular 
pointed out that it would take ten thou- 
sand dollars a year to feed the gophers 
alone. Mr. Letts took his suspenders 
up a hole, drew a few dollars from the 
bank, and went to work to demonstrate. 
No one knows—not even Mr. Letts him- 
self—how much the gardens have cost; 
the principal thing is that the projected 
vision of those first years is now realized, 
and more. 

When Mr. Letts was through dallying 
with that competent, stocky, earnest 
young gardener of his—genius called 
Hunt said tentatively: “I should 
think this would take a lot of your time, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said; “now it takes most of 
my time. I don’t believe there are half 
a dozen trees here that I did not plant 
with my own hands. I know the genus 
and species and native habitat and habits 
of every shrub and plant and tree on the 
ground, and when | get my blue prints 
finished and my catalogues completed | 
will know where each one came from and 
just where it is planted. There are speci- 
mens here from every part of the known 
world, and more coming all the time. 
There are trees that were sending out 
their first shoots at the time of the War of 
1812 and others that were sprouted in the 
seed beds yesterday. Some of the plants 
are priceless, some of them are the only 
specimens of their kind in cultivation.” 

“Sort of hobby with you?” I knew all 
rich men had ’em, but it seemed to me 
that this one was rather strenuous—more 
like a chore, as Dr. Houghton would say. 

But Mr. Letts shook his head. ‘“‘No, I 
don’t call it a hobby. It is an offset to 
business. Iam so interested in the details 
of this ambitious scheme that I forget 
business. Here I am out of doors, mov- 
ing actively, kept alive by my interest, 
and continually creating—because a 
planting scheme is not an accident, it is 
a studied result. The other side of my 
garden—collecting—takes me about the 
world. Most of my plants I have found 
and bought myself. And all the time | 
have in mind the permanence of this 
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garden—that it will live always and grow 
aways more beautiful, more precious, 
more worth while. That is something to 
do, isn’t it?” 

We rode together to his store later, in a 
limousine finished as to interior in a soft 
grey and with all the comforts of home, 
except a piano and a bathtub. The kind 
of limousine in which you press a button 
and the rear shade comes down, a foot 
rest comes up, the furnace is cleaned out, 
and a lighted cigarette is passed you 
through a slot—you know. After I had 
gotten used to the luxury I asked Mr. 
Letts how he did it. 

“Confidence, I think,” he said, cau- 
tiously. ‘And by using what vital force 

personality or whatever it is had; 
by being alive all the time and passing 
on the optimism and faith I had to others. 
Force of that inner kind is the greatest 
thing in the world, the greatest single 
factor.” 


ROBABLY introspection is not habit- 

ual with many business men. Mr. Letts 
found the experiment in this case an in- 
teresting one. He was very thoughtful 
for a while. Then he said suddenly: 

“T was in Washington the other day, 
in the aviation department plant, and all 
around me were young men at work. 
‘They were on their toes, all of them. 
They were as keen as hounds. They 
were full of energy, get-up-and-go, snap 
and ginger. And intelligent, too. Let 
me tell you something—I wanted to hire 
every man of them. Yes, I wanted to 
hire them all. They are the sort of men 
who do things!” 

“You wanted them for the store?” 

“Yes, That's what occurred to me, of 
couse, But it wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence whether it was a store or a factory, 





“I don't call it a hobby,” said Arthur Letts, 


“It's an offset to business” 


or a ship or a street-sweeping contract— 
those boys would get results. In the store 
I have Sans hiring men and women for 
more than twenty years. I’ve seen all 
kinds. And, sooner or later, the ones with 
ginger, snap, alertness, application, went 
forging upwards. With a few exceptions 
the people who started with me and who 
had that sort of temperament and dis- 
position are still in the store, all in good 
positions, drawing good salaries. I tried 
to pick those who would be assets to the 
business and then I gave them every 
chance I could.” ; 

He laughed a little. “Still, it must be 
a matter of personality, somewhere. Dur- 
ing the first years I was on the floor, and 
when the business grew and I had to go 
more and more into the office the boys 
used to come to me and beg me to go back 
on to the floor. ‘It isn’t the same now,’ 
they'd say. 

“So I would go back on the floor, part 
of the time each day. And you should 
have seen the difference! As I passed 
along their shoulders would straighten, 
their eyes flash, and their movements 
pick up speed. It wasn’t because they 
were afraid of being fired—it was because 
I seemed to have so much snap and ginger 
that they caught it from me. But I've 
always had it, somehow. It’s a sort of 
vital force that brings the chin up. It’s 
confidence—that’s what it is.” 


He paused, considering the thing again. 
“f suppose,” he said slowly, “that 
most of the alt in life are due to lack of 
confidence. Have you ever noticed how 
many people there are who have to have 
someone else to lean on? They want a 
shoulder—a crutch. Well, they are the 
sort of people who are out of work at forty 
and done up at fifty. I think—” he said 
this after another pause, ‘“—I think | 
would prefer confidence and enthusiasm 
to brains. Of course mentality counts, 
but it can be acquired, developed. The 
young man with ambition and the ginger 
to carry his work along swingingly will 
learn the necessary details fast enough. 
But your brainy man who has to have 
some one constantly at him, pulling him 
up—pulling him up—no, I'd rather have 


‘confidence and a than brains.” 


Mr. Letts spoke then of pioneering. 
You see, he was a good deal i pioneer, 
himself. In 1896, when he bought his de- 
partment store stock, there was a little 
one-horse notion-counter sort of place at 
Fourth and Broadway—in those days a 
long, long way out from the retail center 
of the young city. Mr Letts thought that 
the city would grow southward, towards 
this particular corner, and he thought so 
hard enough to make him buy that stock 
and remain on that corner. And proved 
himself so right that, for the past fifteen 
ears, Fourth and Broadway has been the 
rcinees center of Los Angeles and is 
approximately that today! 

At any rate he was pioneering in 1896. 
And on the subject Mr. Letts said to me: 
“Self-confidence and energy make pio- 
neers. If they lacked those characteris- 
tics they would stay at home—just drill- 
ing along in the old rut. I have a lot o 
interest and faith in pioneers, and I like 
the Pacific Coast mainly, I suppose, be- 
cause most of its people either are, of 
spring from, real pioneers. Pioneering 1n 
business is still open to every merchant. 
If he has the perception, push and faith 
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Exposing Yourself to Success: 


to venture into a young city, to break new 
paths, to try new methods, to prospect 
with new lines he is going to forge ahead. 
I's mathematical. Nothing stands still 
—least of all a department store.” 

All this time I Rad been falling under 
the influence of the strong, vital, personal 

magnetism of the man. His enthusiasm 
and faith are contagious. And I began to 
wonder about the physiological side of 
itt-how much a man could give of him- 
elf, this way, month after month, year 
after year? How could he keep going at 
this high tension—at this high speed, 
perpetuc ally throwing out these sub- 
tle waves of confidence, optimism, 
enthusiasm? 

“I should think your generators would 
burn out,” I said, explaining my specu- 
lative thoughts. 

“They would,” he said, 
‘They began to do it, too. And that’s 
where my garden comes in. I store u 
there—plug in and get the batteries fille Z. 
It's the secret—and a good many men 
who have been successful in business hz ave 
nissed learning it. I’m younger today,” 
he added, as though he might just hi ave 
thought of it for the first time; “I’m 
younger today than I was ten years ago. 
And | think I have more of this vital 
nervous force than I had then. It’s the 
garden—that’s what it is.” 

And I began then to see his forty acres 
ofexotics and rare plants in a new light. 
(olf, it occurred to me, is a sedative— 
lf and dominoes and automobile tour- 
ng and t. b. m. girl-and-music shows. 
but creation, the physical delineation of 
inidea in beauty, the painful and arduous 
working out of an abstraction in terms of 
art (no matter how clumsy) is re-con- 
structive. To put it another way, the 
liference is something of that between 
taking medicine and taking the rest cure. 
The one speeds up the flagging machine, 
the other takes the machine down, re- 
places worn out parts, cleans and bur- 
hishes and re-fits, and sets the whole 
apparatus humming again, better than 
nw! . . . . We have lived six thou- 
sand years and learned something at last, 
it seemed to me. 


decidedly. 


FOUND out shortly something of the 

history of the enterprise in merchan- 
dising that has made Mr. Letts what he is 
commercially, that spread out, overflowed 
into adjoining buildings, expanded, re- 
builded, and crowded itself into new quar- 
ters over and over again, until it came to 
its own recently in a two or three million 
dollar plant, with floor space as big as ‘a 
mall farm and nearly two thousand 
employees. He adopted a slogan early 
n lis career in Los Angeles—stuck it in 
adiamond-shaped frame and made it an 
inseparable part of the publicity of the 
itore, 

“Don’t Worry!” 

hat was it. 

The slogan was for the public as well 
for the store and its cler i, and mana- 
ftts and accountants—and its owner. 
Don’t Worry!” And it was not a mere 
phrase. It meant something. And it in- 
ited self-confidence as well as confidence 
nthe Letts brand of department storing. 

tts was a pioneer in another and more 
human line—he was one of the first men 
to study the human problem in employ- 
ment, and to bring common sense and 
‘ommon justice to the problem. Years 
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A good many men who have been successful in business have missed learning this secret 


and their generators burn out 


ago he gave the. juniors in the store a 
school and certain periods each day (on 
the store’s time) in which to attend it. 
They attended, too. And most of them 
have stayed right on the job and are 
there today— buyers and department 
heads and managers’ assistants and so on, 
and they like it and have gotten on and 
grown fat at it, sharing the success of 
the high boss. 

There were hard days in the beginning. 
One of the oldest employes says that 

Saturday nights, after the store had 
closed, used to find the department man- 
agers and confidential people all gathered 
in Mr. Letts’ office, talking over buying 
and selling, their human and commercial 
problems and troubles, their own sug- 
gestions and his; and making programs 
for better business and better service. 
Then, when they were all gone save the 
cashier, Mr. Letts would take the week’s 
income in cash, pour it out, count it, and 
pile the money up on his desk. After that 
* would take down the invoices and bills 
He would examine them, 
lay them out before him, calculate the 
total amounts of indebtedness repre- 
sented, and compare that figure with the 
week’s cash. After that, like a man at 
solitaire, he would start playing money 
on those bills. 

“We'll send Brown and Company fifty 
dollars,” he would say, and put that sum 
on Brown and Company’s statement. 
“Smith will be satisfied with twenty. 
Robinson, now—better pay Robinson up. 
He’s a grouch and we need his goods.” 
And he would play $64.37 (or whatever 
it was) on Robinson’s bill. And so it went, 


for the week. 


until the pressing bills were taken care of. 
What was left over went into the busi- 
ness—for months and months Arthur 
Letts got mighty little of it, and it was 
skimmed milk at that! 


HAVEN’T any false notions about this 

man Letts, and I’m not writing any 
eulogy. I suppose he has his faults. AI- 
though he is very active in Y. M. C. A. 
work, locally and nationally, boosts for 
the city and does a good deal for social 
and civic betterment, and encourages 
young people in any efforts they may 
put forth to better themselves, he prob- 
ably goes fishing on Sunday and cusses 
when he hammers a thumb like a lot of 
other godless men. That isn’t the point 
of all this. The main thing is that he has 
succeeded along lines that any earnest 
young man or woman can find and follow, 
that he keeps human and is humanly in- 
terested in human problems and human 
folks, that he has worked hard and kept 
himself alive, virile, young, active and 
healthy, that what imagination he has he 
cultivates and uses, and that what he 
says about success is not vague and aca- 
demic, but expressed in terms of now and 
today. I suppose there are several people 
who will read this and never make a mil- 
lion. But I'd like to bet a pair of shoes 
which are too small for me that no youth 
could get the spirit of Letts and his store 
and his personality, without being better 
fitted thereby to m: ike the old job a little 
better and more promising, and to render 
himself a little more efficient in filling it. 
And giving you your chance to get that, 
or get at it, is what I started out to do. 











Mrs. Gertrude Wiman, of Seattle, the only woman on the 
Pacific Coast who has been granted a pilot's license, 


operates a steam passenger ship on Puget Sound 


LTHOUGH she never attended 

a navigation school, Mrs. Ger- 

crude Wiman holds a document 

granted by the United States, 

an Inspectors’ License to Pilots, certifying 
that she has given satisfactory evidence 
of skill as a pilot of steam vessels and can 
be trusted to perform such duties upon the 
waters of Puget Sound between Olympia 
and Port Townsend. Mrs. Wiman is a 
graduate of the school of practical experi- 
ence, Her husband was her only instructor. 
Captain Chance Wiman is one of the 
best Seeate navigators of Puget Sound’s 
mosquito fleet. For more than a score 
of years he had been plying boats between 


Tacoma and Quartermaster Harbor; 
then came opposition and excitement. 


The docks on the run are strung out 
along the sides of a winding harbor and 
the rivals made a keen race for each land- 
ing, the first to dock picking up the pass- 
engers. Four times a day they stirred 
the water between landings to a froth. 
Mrs. Wiman watched the strain on her 
husband for a year, decided to ease it by 
standing watch for him and eventually 
was awarded the necessary _ license. 
Several women hold operators’ licenses 
but they cannot handle the larger vessels 
that ply the Sound. Mrs, Wiman, out in 
all weathers, has never met with an acci- 
dent nor lost a pound of freight. But she 
realizes the responsibility of human lives 
involved, and Tacs not recommend it as a 
vocation for women. Her recreation 1s 
driving her “land boat’”’—her automobile 
—and knitting for the soldiers. ‘The 
Wimans have a son in college and a de- 
lightful summer home at Quartermaster 
Harbor. AGnes Lockuart Hucues. 
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i TcW years ago J. M. 
Flannery of — Pitts- 

president of the 
Standard Chemical Co., 
sent John I. Mullen, a 
young engineer, out to the 
undeveloped carnotite- 
radium fields of western 
Colorado; a belt one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in cir- 
cumference and five miles 
wide, encircling the La Sal 
mountains, without a rival 
for roughness, and lying 
from seventy-five to one 
hundred and twenty-five 
miles from a railroad. 

When Mullen — took 
charge he had no chart, 
compass, science, litera- 
ture or experience to guide 
him. ‘There was no carno- 
tite or radium business 
worthy the name, just a 
few isolated, scattered 
claims spread over the 
awesome desert — waste. 
With no precedent or 
beaten aac, he had to 
develop everything, work- 
ing his problems out from 
the beginning. The con- 
figuration of the country 
presented a mighty task. 
Roads had to be built connecting camps 
and mines; twenty miles of road at first, 
one alone costing $14,000. To cross 
yawning chasms required miles of trails 
blasted out of the solid rock, winding up 
and down precipitous walls of canyons; 
seventy-five miles of trails so tortuous 
that even the surefooted 


burg, 





Rocky Mountain  ‘“‘ca- 
> ° 

nary,’ the little pack 

burro, often plunges to 


his death. Sixty miles of 
telephone lines were built, 
and in addition to owning 
these lines the company’s 
monthly toll bills amount 
to $200. Up to January, 
1914, the company had 
spent three-quarters of a 
million dollars and pro- 
duced two grams of ra- 
dium! Much more has 
been spent in develop- 
ment, but the business is 
now firmly established on 
a scientific basis, and _— 
len today is regarded a 
the world’s keenest ane 
in uranium, vanadium, 
carnotite and radium. 
Long, tedious processes 
had to be evolved. When 
the pockets of carnotite 
ore were located in the rim 
rock high up on a canyon 
side, trails had to be built, 
the ore carefully sacked, 
laden on burros, packed 
down the cliffs, loaded 
onto six-horse outfits for 
passage Over mesa land, 





only to be loaded again onto burros for 
an up-hill pack and again reloaded onto 
wagons for the final stretch to the con- 
centrating mill. Machinery was installed 
after being carefully worked out in the 
east and freighted in over the sandy 
roads. ‘These processes crushed the ore, the 
concentrates were sacked, freighted over 
seventy-five miles of mountain roads to 
the railway, loaded on harrow-pauge 
trains for four hundred miles’ travel to 
Denver, then broad-gauged to Pittsburg 
where the radium was extracted. Carno- 
tite ore defies all previous laws of mining, 
It is a branch by itself, and old-time 
miners are obliged to learn it accordingly, 
Vast sums have been expended in devel- 
opment of radium. — It was only after long 
and tedious work that metallurgists and 
chemists finally secured a minute trace 
of the rare metal from hundreds of tons 
of ore, 

Mullen never tires of the weird and 
wonderful manifestations of — radium. 
The subject seems to obsess him. Not 
an incident or a detail misses his eye, and 
he has discovered some rich carnotite 
deposits. He carries in his head great 
masses of figures and can tell off-hand 
the length of any tunnel, the amount of 
ore taken out and the per cent of value. 
When President Flannery comes out, hav- 
ing received a big order and says, “John, 
how much ore can you get out in the next 
sixty days?” John tells him; and he has 
never fallen down. M any of the me thods 
in use are credited to his inventive mind. 
Every night the foremen of the dozen 

various camps must send in reports by 
’phone or messenger. Dozens of fre sighters 


are on the road with the concentrates for 





In a Colorado desert camp, four hundred miles from a club 
or a movie, John I. Mullen has charge of the 


biggest radium output in the world 
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the railroad station. Droves of burros 
are working up and down the steep trails. 
The company has its big concentrating 
mill, hydro- electric plant, machine shop, 
commissary, chemical laboratory and 
cold-storage plant. In midsummer the 
heat is so intense that a piece of drilling 
stecl left exposed a few minutes on the 
rim rock becomes hot enough to blister 
the hands of the miner, and in winter the 
cold is equally severe. Mullen spends 
days at a time in the saddle visiting the 
mines so widely separated. He has gone 
to rest many a night on the rim rocks 
without supper or blanket. His capacity 
to endure hardships has been tested con- 
tinually and in countless ways. 

The natural physical features of ra- 
dium land make development expensive. 
Water is scarce. Some camps are sup- 
shied by water packed many miles on 
purros’ backs at a cost of a dollar a barrel. 
Eight miles of prospect holes have been 
drilled. Showing us a chart of one of 
these mineralized areas, Mullen suddenly 
asked the engineer: “Didn't they find ore 
in number 153?” ‘The engineer had indi- 
cated the hole as barren. Sure enough, 
on looking up the notes, the hole had 
encountered ore. Mullen’s mind is a 
marvel of eficiency. Not many men, how- 
ever, would be content to make his per- 
sonal sacrifices, even to attain his success. 
Once or twice a year he goes out to Den- 
ver to meet business men, and once in a 
rreat while baca to the Pittsburg offices. 
Fle is on the job practically all the time. 
The nearest club is four hundred miles 
away. No electric lights glimmer around 
his home; there are no paved streets, no 
sidewalks, no picture shows, no amuse- 


ments of any kind. The 
coyotes’ howl is the most 
familiar sound. He lives 
with his family and cleri- 
cal force at the main off- 
ces, called the ‘Coke 
Ovens,” Even the con- 
centrating mill is miles be- 
yond a mountain. Mullen 
is very considerate of the 
men employed in the des- 
ert fastnesses. ‘They are 
given the best to eat and 
extended every kindness, 
but no liquor is tolerated 
at any of the camps. 

Mullen is one of the jolli- 
est of men, as full of joke Ss 
and humor as he 1s of 
business efficiency. When 
a party of newspapermen 
visited the radium fields, 
two of them being unused 
to horseback riding became 
very sore. The next morn- 
ing sofa pillows were found 
tied to their saddles. 


W. F. Witcox. 
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ERS. ORS MILTON 
Howe, of Oakland, 
California, is helping her 
husband to build — their 
family home and educate their children 
by breeding goats and conducting a goat 
dairy. When the Howes came west a 
number of years ago Mrs. Howe's health 
was failing, one of their children was also 
very ill, and the family purse was like unto 
a flat tire. On advice of friends “Pansy,” 

a goat, was purchased with 











That the humble goat should be counted upon as a staunch 
economic ally of the Allies, is the belief of Mra. 
John Milton Howe, of Oakland, California 


a few of the fast disappear- 
ing dollars. Pansy took up 
the task the doctors had 
fallen down on and, under 
her milk treatment, mother 
and child recovered. 

But Pansy’s beneficence 
did not stop here. She not 
only presented almost no 
bill at all for services ren- 
dered but she showed her 
owners how to inflate the 
financial flat tire. The 
story is too long to be told 
in detail, but a few of the 
fac tsmay be given. Pansy 
is no more; but in her 
place is a high-class herd 
of thirty of her kind. 

Mrs. Mowe’ s goat herd 
and dairy yield a substan- 
tial addition to the family 
income. She is a woman 
of ideals, and the purely 
commercial end of her 
enterprise is really the 
minor one. The authori- 
ties of the chemical depart- 
ment of the University of 
California and of the Uni- 
versity Farm are watching 
her work, and she makes 
frequent reports to them. 





to a minimum. 


of Compulsory Education and Child Welfare 





Ernest J. Lickley has reduced truancy in Los Angeles schools 


He is Director of the Department 


Goat's milk, under her scientific manage- 
ment, has effected hundreds of cures of 
infants, some of them marvelous ones. 
She looks upon the goat as the poor 
man’s cow, —— but a small fraction 
of the cost of a cow’s keep and _practi- 
cally immune toms tubercular germs. 
ie these days of war, economic and other- 
wise, Mrs. Howe is showing that the 
humble goat may and should be counted 

upon as a staunch ally of the Allies. 
WitiiaM ALFrep Corey. 


U iU 
HEN Ernest J. Lickley, educator, 


went to Los Angeles some fifteen 
years ago, that city had a greater per- 
centage of truancy than any other in 
America. Of course the salubrious cli- 
mate was partly to blame. Only those 
who have not sampled it would deny the 
temptation to play out of doors. But it 
was up to somebody to tempt the truants 
into the schoolroom, and Mr. Lickley set 
himself to that task. While others were 
theorizing over the problem, he took a 
tumbledown section of the county jail 
and a dilapidated building of the city 
school department and started a human 
laboratory for the reformation of the 
naughty and atypical—a kindlier word 
than ‘‘defective’—child. From that 
ramshackle beginning, his de ‘partment 
has grown into a system requiring the 
employment of twenty teachers in ten 
schools; his work has been organized 
with a wider scope—that of the entire 
field of social service—and he has been 
made “Director of the Department of 
Compulsory Education and Child Wel- 
fare,” one of three such divisions in 
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Tacoma can't tell them apart. 





Sometimes their own wives wonder which is which. 


They are Walter A. Louenberger (left) and Frank E. Jeffries, business men of the 


Northwest city. 


school systems in American cities. 
this division are found departments of 
work permits for children of school age, 
the supervision of children in evening 
schools, compulsory school attendance, 
an inquiry into juvenile delinquency, and 
parental schools. There were one hun- 
dred and ninety boys in court for truancy 
the first year the schools were organized 
under Mr. Lickley; sixty the second year, 
and not more than three any year since. 
This has served to reduce the number 
of those who, already cited to the juve- 
nile court, must be dealt with in the state 
reformatory. The importance of Mr. 
Lickley’s work is incalculable. A law 
graduate, he has not only been the legal 
advisor of practically all. the soctal serv- 
ice organizations in his section of the 
State but has virtually written into its 


statutes the best present-day spirit of 


the child-labor law. His boys have been 
truants from, or incorrigibles in, the 
schools of the regular system, but main- 
tain in the parental schools an average 
attendance of over ninety- -eight per cent, 
and that two per cent means excusable 
absences. ‘The course of study so 
abounds in interest and in instructive 
outside activities that the lads have no 
desire to stray. The smallness of the 
class unit of twelve or fifteen boys brings 
them into close personal contact with 
the teacher and this makes for individual 
development. Forp Mackay Jack. 
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Nobody is quite certain of their identities but themselves 


S like as two peas” is a common 

phrase. We are familiar with it in 
fiction, we see it “made up” for the 
movies, but when it comes to actual ex- 
pe rience not mz ny of us have been mysti- 
hed by mistaken identities. 
a curious case of doubles in two of its 


citizens who are so much alike that even 


their own wives mistake one for the 
other. 

Frank EI. Jeffries puts in most of his 
time as manager of the Tacoma Paper 


and Stationery Company, and Walter A. 
Louenberger holds a like position with 
the Tacoma Gas company. Both men 
have a good deal to do with the public 
and as it’s next to impossible for their 
own relatives to tell them apart, aside 
from casual acquaintances, their lives 
are a continuous performance of a 
comedy of errors. The resemblance be- 
tween them is startling. Not only are 
they of the same height and build; they 
walk alike, talk alike, have the same 
color of eyes, hair and com — are 
the same age except that Me Louen- 
berger was born one day ahead of his 
double. They wear exactly the same 
shade of dark glasses, and in this con- 
nection there’s an odd coincidence. About 
two years ago Mr. Louenberger met with 
an accident that cost him the sight of one 
eye. To protect the other he was ordered 
to put on colored glasses. At the same 
time Mr. Jeffries’ eyes began to give 


Tacoma has | 


him trouble, and upon consulting a 
specialist he too was ordered to wear 
dark glasses. 

So accustomed are they to being taken 
for one another that each involuntaril 
turns when the name of his twin is salads 
and ever since one put the other “in 
bad” with a well-known and responsible 
customer by declining to accommodate 
him with a small short-time loan, they’ve 
made it up between them to pass for the 
one they’re supposed to be whenever it 
seems advisable. 

Not long ago the Rotary club of Bell- 
ingham invited the Rotary club of ‘Ta- 
coma to be their guests for luncheon, 
‘The “twins” are both Rotarians, but Mr. 
Jeffries was unable to make one of the 
guests. After luncheon Mr. Howarth, 
manager of the Everett Pulp and Paper 
company, breezed up and clapped Mr. 
Louenberger familiarly on the shoulder. 

“Hello Jeff!” he sung out. 

“You're mistaken. My name is Louen- 
berger,” responded Jeff's double. 

“Oh say, quit your kidding, Jefft 
Haven’t I sold you enough paper to know 
you when I see you?” 

“Bue I’m not Jeffries, I tell you, 
though I admit I look a lot like him.” 

Mr. Howarth, beginning to fear that 
cither his own brain was going back on 
him, or that his friend had become un- 


balanced, called upon those present for 
—. 
‘Look here, fellows,” he appealed. 


“Here’s a man I’ve known for years. 
Now he declares he isn’t that man at all 
but somebody else! What’s the idea?” 

“It took fifteen minutes’ talking to 
convince the gentleman that I was 
really myself,” says Mr. Louenberger, 

“and then he only half believed it. 

About the time this was happening 
in Bellingham, in Tacoma Mr. Jeffries 

was having an equally hard time estab- 
lishing his identity. He was motoring 
through one of the streets when a man 
rushed up to his car and wanted to know, 
“Why the devil he hadn’t got the gas 
into that building yesterday as he xed oe: 
to.” Mr. Jeffries called out that he 
wasn’t connected with the gas company, 
whereupon the irate citizen climbed 
aboard his car and proceeded to tell him 
in no uncertain language what he thought 
of a man who would go back on his word 
and then try to crawl out of it by pre- 
tending to be somebody else. 

One of the doubles tells this story on 
his own wife, but consideration for the 
lady forbids stating which one: 

“Not long ago Mrs. took a friend 
to luncheon at the Commercial club. 
When the check was presented she found 
she didn’t have money enough to pay 
it. Much flustered, she looked around 
the dining-room in pani of someone 
she knew, when to her relief she spied 
me at a table on the opposite side. She 
tried to attract my attention but I was 
too much engrossed in the conversation, 
so she called the waiter and told him to 
hand the check to me, which he did and 
it was promptly paid, only it happened 
not to be me at all but the other fellow. 
Yes, it’s funny, all right; but when two 
men look so much alike that even their 
own wives don’t know one from the other, 
seems to me the only remedy is to wear 
identification tags.” 

BertTHa Snow Apams. 
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While they played with the doubloons like children, Tubbs kept himself well to the fore 


Geanish Dclinens 


Treachery, Two Canvas Bags, and One Skeleton Are Unearthed 


This is the personal narrative of Miss Virginia Harding, 
who hasn't believed in the treasure. She is bent on protecting 
her Aunt Jane, who hasbeen induced to finance Miss Violet 
Higglesby-Browne's search for pirate gold on an island of 
the Pacific. Ubon arrival at the island, Miss Harding has 
signed, with undisguised mirth, a waiver of al] interest in the 
She is rescued by Dugald Shaw from a tide- 
washed cave which is believed at first to be the cave named 
inthe record. Later she finds an old diary in the sand- 
fled wreck of the ‘Island Queen,"’ which thrills her with 
its account of how a mysterious “Peter” found the cave and 
removed the treasure to the sloop. But the sloop lies wrecked, 


treasure. 


with the gold probably in its hull. Miss Harding discovers 
Tubbs later claims to have 
He demands one~half the 
Urged 
by Miss Harding, who keeps her secret, a new agreement #s 
drawn uf, reducing Shaw's share. Suddenly four armed 
ruffans appear, led by the traitorous Captain Magnus; 
they capture the camp. Tubbs also turns traitor and joins 
the pirates. Leaving two guards, Magnus and two pirates, 
Jed by Tubbs, start for the cave. At the moment at 
which this, the seventh instalment begins, the searchers 
return, evidently wel] pleased with what they have found. 


the cave, but #3 afrasd to enter. 
found the clue to the treasure. 
gold for his secret, but accepts a one-fourth interest. 


By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 


T the head of the file, Captain — basso. 
Tony advanced through the 
clearing, and what with his flow- bags, w 
and a certain dramatic swagger which 
i posse ssed, he looked so entirely Italian 
operatic that you expected to hear 
mat any minieasc aoe out in a sonorous 


ying gesture he flung 
e two brown canvas 
vich opened and discharged from 
ing black beard, his portly. form, gaping mouths a flood of golden coins. 

His histrionic instinct equal to the high 
demands of the moment, Captain Tony ’em?” These cries broke from Slinker 
stood with folded arms and gazed upon 
us with a haughty and exultant smile. 


With a swee 
down — the tab 


Slinker and the cross-eyed man shouted 
aloud. They ran and clutched at the 
coins with a savage greed. 

“Gold, gold—the real stuff! 
doubloons all right 


It’s the 
where’s the rest of 


and Horny confusedly as the gold slid 
jingling between their eager fingers. 
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“The rest of ’em is—where they is,” 
pronounced Tony oracularly. “Some- 
wheres in the sand of the cave, of course. 
We'll dig ’em up tomorrow morning.” 

“What was the point in not digging 
’em all up while you was about it?” de- 
manded Slinker, lowering. ‘‘What was 
the good o’ digging up jest these here 
couple o’ bags and quitting?” 

“Because we didn’t dig ’em up,” re- 
sponded Tony darkly. “Because these 
was all ready and waiting. Because all 
we had to do was to say “Thankee,’ to the 
feller what handed ’em out.” 

“T say,” interposed one of the party 
nervously, “what’s the good of that 
kind of talk? They ain’t any sense in 
hunting trouble, that ever I heard of!” 
He glanced over his shoulder uneasily. 

The rest burst out in a guffaw. 
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“Chris is scared. He’s been a-going 
along looking behind him ever since. 
Chris will have bad dreams tonight— 
he'll yell if a owl hoots.” But I thought 
there was a false note in the laughter of 
more than one. 

“Oh, of course,” remarked Slinker with 
indignant irony, “me and Horny ain’t 
interested in this at all. We jest stayed 
bumming round camp here cause we was 
tired. When you’re through with this 
sort of bunk and feel like getting down to 
business, why jest mention it, and may- 
be if we ain’t got nothing better to do 
we'll listen to you.” 

“I was jest telling you, wasn’t I?” de- 
manded Tony. “Only that fool Chris had 
to butt in. We got these here bags of 
doubloons, as I says, without having to 
dig for ’em—oncet we had found the 
cave, which it’s no thanks to old Wash- 
tubs we ain’t looking for it yet. We got 
these here bags right out of the fists of a 
skeleton. Most of him: was under a 
rock, which had fell from the roof and 

pinned him down amidships. Must 

of squashed him like a beetle, I 
guess. But he’d still kep’ his hold 

on the bags.” I turned 
aside, for fear that anyone 
should see how white I was. 
Much too white to be ac- 
counted for even by this 
grisly story. To the rest, 
these poor bones might 


The Captain 
scrambled to 
his feet and 
staggered across 
the clearing 


~~ 


indeed bear mute witness to a tragedy, 
but a tragedy lacking outlines, vague, 
impersonal, without poignancy. To 
me, they told with dreadful clearness 
the last sad chapter of the tale of 
Peter, Peter who had made me so in- 
timately his confidant, whose love and 
hopes and solitary strivings I knew all 
about. Struck down in the moment of 
his triumph by a great stupid lump of 
soulless stone, by a blind, relentless 
mechanism which had been at work from 
the beginning, timing that rock to fall 
—yjust then. Not the moment before, 
not the moment after, out of an eternity 
of moments, but at that one instant 
when Peter stooped for the last of his 
brown bags—and then I rejected this, 
and knew that there was nothing stupid 
or blind about it—and wondered whether 
it were instead malicious, and whether 
all might have been well with Peter 
if he had obeyed the voice that bade him 
leave the crucifix for Bill—. 


AGUELY I heard around mea babble 

of exclamations and conjectures. 
Murmurs of interest rose even from 
our captive band. Then came Slinker’s 
voice, loud with a sudden fear: 

“Say, you don’t suppose the—the 
Bones would of got away with the rest of 
the coin somehow, do you?” he de- 
manded. 

“Got away with it?” Tony contemp- 
tuously thrust aside the possibility. 
“Got away with it how? He sure didn’t 
leave the island with it, did he? Would 
he of dug it up from one place jest to 
bury it in another? Huh! Must of 
wanted work if he did! Now my notion 
is that this happened to one of the 
guys that was burying the gold, and the 
rest jest left him there for a sort of 
scarecrow to keep other people out of 
the cave.” 

“But the gold?” persisted Slinker. 
“They wouldn’t leave that for a scare- 
crow, would they?” 

“Maybe not,” admitted Tony, “but 
suppose that feller died awful slow, and 
went on hollering and clutching at the 
bags? And they couldn’t of got that 
rock off’n him without a block and 
tackle, or done much to make things 
easy for him if they had, him being jest a 
smear, as you may say. Well, that cave 
wouldn’t be a pleasant place to stay in, 
would it?) And no one would have the 
nerve to snatch them bags away to 
bury ’em, ’cause a dying man, especially 
when he dies hard, can have an awful 
grip. So what they done was just to 
shovel the sand in on the gold they'd 
stowed away and light out quick. An 
what we got to do tomorrow is to go 
there and dig it up.” ; 

If the ingenuity of this reasoning 
was more remarkable than its logic, 
the pirates were not the men to fin 
fault with it. Indeed, how many 
human hopes have been bolstered up 
with arguments no sounder? Desire 1s 
the most eloquent of advocates, and 
the five ruffians had only to listen to 
its voice to enjoy in anticipation a 
the fruits of their iniquitous schemes. 
The sight of the golden coins intoxicated 
them. They played with the doubloons 
like children, jingling them in their cal 
loused palms, guessing at weight an 
value, calculating their equivalent 
in the joy of living. Laughter a 
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oaths resounded. Mr. Tubbs, with a 
somewhat anxious air, endeavored to 
keep himself well to the fore, claiming 
a share in the triumph with the rest. 
There was only the thinnest veil of 
concealment over the pirates’ mockery. 
“Qld Washtubs,” was Ironically encour- 
aged in his role of boon companion. His 
ar of swaggering recklessness, of elderly 
dare- deviltry, provoked uproarious amuse- 
ment. hen they sat down to supper 
Mr. Tubbs was installed at the head of 
the table. They hailed him as the 
discoverer who had made their fortunes. 
From their talk it was clear that there 
had been much difficulty about finding 
the cave, and that for a time Mr. Tubbs’s 
position had been precarious. Finally 
Captain Magnus had stumbled upon the 
entrance. 

“Jest in time,” as 
he grimly reminded 
Mr. Tubbs, “‘to save 


you a header over 


the cliff.” ie, 
“Ha, ha!’ cackled “a 
Mr. Tubbs hysteri- 


cally, ‘“‘you boys 
will have your little 
joke,eh? Knew well 
enough you couldn’t 
get along without 
the old man, didn’t 
you? Knew you was 
goin’ to need an old 
fnancial head to 


The little two-inch 
weapon was all [ had 
for our defense 






















square things in certain quarters—a head 
what understands how to slip a little coin 
into the scales o’ Justice to make’ em tilt 
the right way. Oh, you can’t fool the old 
man, he, he!” 

While the marauders enjoyed their 
supper, the women prisoners were bidden 
to “set down and stay sot,” within 
sweep of Captain Tony’s eye. Mr. Shaw 
and Cuthbert Vane still held the position 
they had occupied all afternoon, with 
their backs propped against a palm 
tree. Occasionally they exchanged a 
whisper, but for the most part were 
silent, their cork helmets jammed low 
over their watchful eyes. I was deeply 
curious to know what Mr. Shaw had made 
of the strange story of the skeleton in 
the cave. He-could hardly have accepted 
Captain Tony’s explanation of it, which 
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displayed, indeed, an imperfect knowledge 
of the legend of the Bonny Lass. Might 
not the Scotchman, by linking this extraor- 
dinary discovery with my unexplained 
request of him this morning, have ar- 
rived already at some glimmering of the 
truth? I hoped so, and longed to impart 
to him my own sure knowledge that the 
confident expectations of the freebooters 
for the morrow were doomed to disap- 
pointment. There seemed a measure of 
comfort in this assurance, for our moment 
of greatest peril well might be that in 
which the pirates, with the gold in their 
possession and on the point of fleeing from 
the island, recalled the respectable be- 
cause so truthful maxim that dead men 
tell no tales. Therefore in the post- 
onement of the crucial moment lay our 
Set hope of rescue or escape— 


N the other hand, I fancied 

them returning from the cave 
surly and disappointed, ready to 
vent their wrath on us. All, except 
the unspeakable Magnus, had shown 
so far a rough good-nature, even 
amusement at our plight, but you 
felt the snarl at the corner of the 
grinning lips. You knew they 
would be undependable as 
savages or vicious children, 
who find pleasure in inflicting 
pain. And then there was 
always my own hideous dan- 
ger as the favored of the 
wolfish captain—, 

And wondered, despe- 
rately, if I might buy safety for 
us all at the price of the secret 
of the Island Queen, if a promise 
from the five scoundrels around 
the table would have more mean- 
ing than their wild boasts and 
shoutings now? 

And now the night that I un- 
utterably dreaded was upon us. 
But the pirates still thought of 
nothing but the gold. They had 
exhausted their own portable 
supplies of liquor, and were loud 
in their denunciations of our 
bone-dry camp, as they termed it. 
Mr. Tubbs enlarged upon the 
annoyance which Mr. Shaw’s 
restrictions in this matter had 
been to him, and regretted that 
he had long ago exhausted the 

' small amount of spirituous refresh- 
ment which he had been able to 
smuggle in. Tony, however, was 
of another mind. “And a good 
thing too,” he declared, “that 
7 guys can’t booze yourselves 

lind before morning, or there 
wouldn’t be much gold took out 
of that there cave tomorrow. 
Once we make port somewheres 
with that chest of treasure 
aboard you can pour down 
enough to irrigate the Mojave 
desert if you like.” 

It was Tony, too, who inter- 
cepted a tentative movement of 
Captain Magnus in my direction, 
and ordered me into the cabin 
with my aunt and Miss Browne. 
Through the walls of the hut we 
neard loud and eager talk of the 
morrow and its certain golden 
harvest as the pirates made their 
dispositions for the night. Then 
the voices trailed off sleepily and 
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silence succeeded, broken only by _ the 
ceaseless murmur of the waves around the 
island. 


XVIII 


EXT morning I came out of the 

hut in time to see Mr. Shaw and 
his companion in duress led forth from 
the sleeping quarters which they had 
shared with their captors. They were 
moored as before to a palm tree, by a 
rope having a play of two or three feet, 
and their hands unbound while they madé 
a hasty breakfast under the eye of a 
watchful sentinel. ‘Then their wrists 
were tied again, not painfully, but with 
a firmness which made any slipping of 
their bonds impossible. 

While the pirates were breakfasting a 
spirited dispute took place among them 
as to who should go to the treasure cave 
and who stay in camp to guard the 
prisoners. Slinker and Horny urged 
with justice that as they had missed all 
the excitement of the preceding day it 
was their turn to visit the cave. ‘There 
not only the probable rapture of exhuming 
the chest awaited them, but the certain 
privilege of inspecting “the Bones.” 
This ghastly relic seemed to exercise an 
immense fascination upon their imagi 
nations, a fascination not unmingled with 
superstitious dread. The right to see the 
Bones, then, Slinker and Horny pas 
sionately claimed. ‘Tony supported them, 
and it ended with Chris and Captain 
Magnus being told off as our guards 
for the morning. 

At this Chris raised a feeble lamen 
tation, but he was evidently a person 
whose objections nobody was accus 
tomed to heed. Captain Magnus, who 
might with plausibility have urged claims 
superior to those of all the rest, assented 
to the arrangement with a willingness 
which filled me with boding. I> had 
caught his restless, furtive eye fixed 
gloatingly upon me more than once, | 
saw that he was aware of my terror, and 
exulted in it, and took a feline pleasure 
in playing me, as it were, and letting me 
realize by slow degrees what his power 
over me would be when he chose finally 
to exert it. My best hope for the pres- 
ent, once the merciful or prudent Tony 


was out of sight, lay in this disposition of 


my tormentor to sit quiescent and an 
ticipate the future. Nevertheless, in 
leaving the cabin | had slipped into my 
blouse a small penknife 2 h | had 
found in Aunt Jane’s bag. It was quite 
new, and | satisfied myself that the 
blades were keen. My own large sheath- 
knife and my revolver I had been de- 
prived of at the suggestion of the thought 
ful Magnus. | had surrendered them 
unprotestingly, fearful of all things that 
my possessions might be ransacked and 
Peter's diary, though hidden with much 
art at the bottom of the bag, be brought 
to light. For | might yet sell the secret 
of the Island Queen at a price which 
should redeem us all. 

Unobtrusively clutching for comfort at 
the penknife in my blouse, I watched the 
departure of the pirates, including my 
protector Tony. They had taken Mr. 
Tubbs with them, although he had 
magnanimously offered to remain be- 
hind and help guard the camp. Evi- 
dently his experience of the previous day 
had not filled him with confidence in his 
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new friends. It might be quite possible 
that he intended, if left behind, to turn 
his coat again and assist us in a break 
for liberty. If so, he was defeated by the 
perspicacious ‘Tony, who observed that 
when he found a pal that suited him as 
well as Washtubs he liked to keep him 
under his own eye. With a spade over 
his reluctant shoulder, and = many a 
dubious backward glance, Mr. ‘Tubbs fol- 
lowed the file into the woods. 

Aunt Jane had a bad headache, and 
as nobody objected she had remained in 
the cabin. Miss Browne and I had been 
informed by ‘Tony that we might do as 
we liked so long as we did not attempt to 
leave the clearing. Already Violet had 
betaken herself to a camp-chair in the 
shade and was reading a work entitled 
“Thoughts on the Involute Spirality of 
the Immaterial.” Except for the pris- 
oners tied to the palm tree, the camp 
presented superficially a scene of peace. 
Cookie busied himself with a great show 
of briskness in his kitchen. Because 
of the immense circumspection of | his 
behavior he was being allowed a con- 
siderable degree of freedom. He served 
his new masters apparently as zealously 
as he had served us, but enveloped ina 
portentous silence. “Yes, sah—no, sah,” 
were the only words which Cookie in 
captivity had been heard to utter. Yet 
from time to time I had caught a glance 
of dark significance from Cookie’s rolling 
eye, and I felt that he was loyal, and that 
this enforced servitude to the unkempt 
fraternity of pirates was a degradation 
which touched him to the quick. 


| had followed the example of Miss 
Higglesby- Browne as regards the 
camp-chair and the book. What the book 
was L have not the least idea, but I pe- 
rused it with an appearance of profound 
abstraction which LT hoped might discour- 
age advances on the part of Captain 
Magnus. Also | made sure that the pen- 
knife was within instant reach. Mean- 
while my ears, and at cautious intervals 
my eyes, kept me informed of the move- 
ments of our guards, 

For a considerable time the two ruflians, 
lethargic after an enormous breakfast, 
lay about idly in the shade and smoked. 
As I listened to their lazy, fragmentary 
conversation vast gulfs of mental va- 
cuity seemed to open before me. | won- 
dered whether after all wicked people 
were just stupid people--and — then 
I thought of Aunt Jane—who was cer- 
tainly not wicked 

As the heat increased a voice of 
lamentation broke from Chris. He was 
dry-—dry enough to drink up the con- 
demned ocean. No, he didn’t want 
spring water, which Cookie obsequiously 
tendered him; he wanted a= drink 
wouldn’t anybody but a fool nigger know 
that?) ‘There was plenty of the real 
stuff aboard the schooner, on the other 
side of the “‘adjective” island. Why had 
they, with incredible lack of forethought, 
brought along nothing but their pocket 
flasks? Why hadn’t they sent. the 
adjective nigger back for more?) Where 
was the bottle or two that had been 
rooted out last night from the medical 
stores? Empty? Every last drop gone 


down somebody's greedy gullet? The 
adjectives came thick and fast as Chris 
hurled the bottle into the bay, where 


it swam bobbingly upon the ripples, 
Captain Magnus agreed with the gist 
of Chris’s remarks, but deprecated, 
in a truly philosophical spirit, their un 
vrofitable heat. There wasn’t any 
sen so what was the good of making 
an adjective row? Hadn't he endured the 
equivalent of Chris’s present sufferings 
for weeks?) He was biding his time, a 
was. Plenty of drink by and by, plent 
of all that makes life soft and easy. ih 
bet there wouldn’t many hit any higher 
spots than him. He bet there was one 
little girl that would be looked on ag 
lucky, in case she was a good little girl 
and encouraged him to show his natural 
kindness. And I was favored with a 
blood-curdling leer from across — the 
camp, of which IT had put as much as 
possible between myself and the object 
of my dread. 


UT now, like a huge black Ganymede, 
appeared Cookie, bearing cups and a 
large stone crock. 

“Tt suhtinly am a fact, Mistah Chris, 
sah,” said Cookie, “dat dey is a mighty 
unspirituous fluidity "bout dis — yere 
spring-watah. Down war I is come from 
no pussons of de Four Hund’ed ain't 
eveh 'customed to partake of such. But 
the sassiety I has been in lately round 
dis yere camp ain't of de convivulous 
ordah; ole Cookie had to keep it dark 
dat he got his lle drop o’ comfort on de 
side. Dis yere’s only home-made stuff, 
sah. "“Tain’t what [ could offah to a 
gennelmun if so be Lis got the makin’s of 
a genuwine old-style julep what. is de 
beverage of de fust fam’lies. But bein’ 
as it is, it am mighty coolin’, sah, and it 
got a li'le kick to it--not much, but jes’ 
‘bout enough to make a gennelmun feel 
lak he is one.” 

Cookie’s tones dripped humility and 
propitiation, He offered the brimming 
cup cringingly to the pale-eyed, red-nosed 
Chris, who reached for it with alacrity, 
drank deep, smacked his lips meditatively, 
and after a moment passed the cup back. 

“?'Tain't so worse,” he said approvingly. 
“Anyhow, it’s drink!” 

Magnus suddenly began to laugh and 
slap his knee. ; 

“S'elp me, it’s the same dope what laid 
out the Honorable!” he chort ed. “Tere, 
darky, let’s have a swig of it!” 

Cookie complied, joining respectfully 
in the captain’s mirth, 

“T guess you-all is got stronger haids 
den dat young gennelmun!” he remarked. 
“Dis yere ole niggah has help hisself 
mighty freely and dat Prohibitionist Miss 
Harding ain’t eveh found it out. Fac 
is, it am puffeckly harmless ’cept when 
de haid is weak.” 

False, false Cookie! Black brother in 
verfidy to Mr. Tubbs! One friend the 
ess to be depended on if a chance fot 
freedom ever came to us! A hot flush of 
surprise and anger dyed my checks, an 
I felt the indignant pang of faith be 
trayed. I had been as sure of Cookies 
devotion as of Crusoe’s—which reminded 
me that the little dog had not returne 
to camp since he fled before the onslaught 
of the vengeful captain. 

Cookie rehiled the pirates’ cups, and 
set the crock beside them on the ground 

“In case you gennelmun feels yo’ selfs 
a li’le thursty later on,” he remarked. 
He was retiring, when Captain Magnus 
called to him. (Continued on page 85) 
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Although this is an age of automobiles and Chautauqua audiences come into town from miles around, the old idea of camping out still 


lingers in the beautiful woode of the northwest 


Chautauqua Invades the West 


Hundreds of Remote Communities Raise the Big Tent 


NI day early last summer, out 

in the wheat belt of eastern 

Washington, the train stopped 

long enough at a little flag- 
station town for the rolling off of a great 
mass of tenting. 

Then appeared a squad of young 
huskies; eastern college boys they were, 
out for a summer vacation of “seeing the 
West.” ‘They raised the mammoth tent 

sufhciently large to seat one thousand 
people, though — the 
town was barely on 
the map, not big 
enough to afford a 
mayor, Soon came 
the local committee 
to Inspect, represent- 
ing the little handful 
of community citizens 
who had underwritten 
the chautauqua ven- 
ture. 

“No,” the spokes- 
man objected, ‘this 
tent won't hold our 
crowd ous 

So fully persuaded 
Was the committee, 
that they decided to 
abandon the tent in 
favor of a grain ware- 
house along the side 
track, And their 
Viston abundantly 
Proved out, thanks to 
the pre-harvest lull 


By Randall R. Howard 


and the scores of automobiles owned 
within a radius of thirty to forty miles 
thereabouts. For session after session, 
through the full week of music and lec- 
tures and patriotic entertainment, the 
wheat-growers and their families came. 
They came because they appreciated 
their opportunity of being able to hear 


In the Idaho mountains sequestered hamlets develop amazing crowds for the big tent 


equally as good “talent” as would be 
heard from the chautauqua platforms in 
hundreds of towns up to five and ten 
thousand, scattered throughout the West. 

Many like incidents could be related, 
proving the remarkable spread of the 
chautauqua movement in the West. ‘The 
movement, in fact, is the most remark- 
able of the kind ever recorded, during the 
forty-four years since Bishop Vincent 
gave the chautauqua idea to the world. 
SIX years ago, not 
more than a dozen 
communities in the 
entire West could 
boast of annual chau- 
tauqua sessions. But, 
this year, the West 
including western 
Canada and Alaska 

will have approxi- 
mately seven hundred 
summer and fall chau- 
tauquas. 

At most unexpected 
aces throughout the 
West one finds the 
chautauqua tent. At 
Cul de Sae, Idaho, 
the music-loving In- 
dians of the Nez Perce 
Reservation are oan 
important factor in 
the support of their 
seven-day chautau- 
qua course, for the 
Indians constitute 
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one-half of the population of the town 
of four hundred, At another even smaller 
village, in. Washington, they deliberately 
gamble on a high-grade town-circuit 
chautauqua, with the plan of charging up 


the almost certain deficit to “Fourth of 


July celebration.” 

Up in Canada, an advance agent got 
off the trains but nobody had ever heard 
of “Kirriemuir,” a town which had con 
tracted for al four day fall chautauqua 
festival. After forty miles of scouting 
about in an auto, he came to a village 
with a total population of just forty-nine 
persons. But they were alive. They had 
scoured the country to sell three hundred 
season tickets. Then they had built, at 
acost of twenty-five hundred dollars, a 
hall to accommodate the promised chau- 
tauqua crowds, 

The oldest local chautauqua association 
of the West is in southern Oregon, estab 
lished about twenty-five years apo. Here, 
G. F. Billings has been 
the patron saint, for 
more than a score of 
years the “father” of 
the session that meets 
annually in the wild 
out-of-doors of Ash- 
land Lithia Park. 

In general, the old 
camping-out idea of 
the chautauqua seems 
to be passing; for the 
West is now living in 
an automobile age. 
The multitude — of 
more New ly organized 
chautauquas of the 
West have developed 
novelties of their own 

and this suggests 
the name of one of 
the younger chautau- = 
qua leaders. 

To appreciate his 
vital partin the recent 
remarkable spread of 
the chautauqua idea, one must go back 
nearly thirty years; back to the picture’of 
a plodding team, drawing a wagon and a 
hay-rack with a milk cow being led behind, 
The rack was half filled with hay. And, 
enjoying their holiday ride, were the seven 
members of the Ellison family — driving 
twenty miles, with cooked-up provisions, 
to attend the first chautauqua ever held 
in that part of Nebraska. 

The oldest child was a mere lad. But, 
to condense our story, young J. R. Elli- 
son, during that wonder week, decided to 
invest his life in the chautauqua move- 
ment. A few years later he came back 
to that town, earned his way through 
high school and college. Then he jumped 
into the business end of chautauqua work, 
until his health failed. During a period of 
physical restoration on an Idaho irriga- 
tion project, he evolved the idea of a 
great chautauqua circuit in the far West. 

He was cautioned, told that distances 
were prohibitive, that the towns were too 
small. But he persisted. For several 
years it was a fight, with sobering finan 
cial deficits. By 1915, however, the idea 
had begun to win, with more than one 
hundred new chautauquas established. 
Since then the chautauqua in the West 
has been a contagion. ‘Lake Canada, for 
example -Canada after three years of war. 


Previous to 1917, Western Canada had 
only five chautauqua associations. But, 


In Saskatchewan and other parts of Canada nearly every town 
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last year, the people of western Canada 
attended one hundred and eight summet 
and fall chautauqua sessions. Western 
Canada is credited with just two hundred 


and thirty towns with a population of 


over four hundred and fifty. Yet, this 
year, more than two hundred of these 
towns are scheduled to have chautauqua 
SCSSIONS, 

\ccording to the leaders with whom I 
have talked, the average Western audi- 
ence is more critical than the average 
chautauqua audience of the East. In 
other words, the West demands the best 
of talent, will not tolerate any suggestion 
of “ragtime” ino its) programs. While 
many doubtless are coaxed to the big 
tents by the featured musical numbers, 
yet, always, it is the “heavy-weight” 
ectures that insure the renewal of the 
chautauqua contract for another year, 
Still deeper, the chautauqua seems to ap- 
peal to the fundamental spirtt of democ- 





lectures, dramas, folk dances and songs, 
depicting home life among our Allies. 


Che Western chautauqua is proving of 


vast educational value in’ still another 
direction. A large number of college 
boys, travelling in small crews, are em 
ployed) during the summer vacation 
period to aid in piloting the big tents over 
the several long chautauqua circuits that 
now intertwine the Westone of these 
circuits, for example, being considerably 
more than eight thousand miles in length. 
Many of these college men have not 
been able to shake off the spell of the 
West. Many of them have come back, 
as superintendents of schools, business 
and professional men. And likewise the 
“talent” —-who, each year, will total sev- 
eral hundreds of entertainers who have 
achieved national, and some of them in- 
ternational fame. Many Western com- 
munities, during chautauqua week, make 
ita point to give Visitors an opportunity to 
view local scenic won- 
ders; and a number of 
national chautauqua 
celebrities now have 
western homes. 
Many stories could 
be told relating to the 
transforming effect of 
the chautauqua on 
the Western com- 
munity. ‘The chau- 
tauqua ois always 
counted on the side of 
the “drys,” as against 
the “wets.” In cer- 
tain towns, the chau- 
tauqua has displaced 
the old-time, wide- 
open, rough-and-tum- 
ble carnival. Many 
children’s play- 
grounds are traceable 





people has ite Chautauqua session 


racy found among Western people; and 
the chautauqua is devotedly supported 
by the large percentage of college grad- 
uates scattered everywhere in the West, 

Doubtless the war also is a_ factor, 
Never before, say Western chautauqua 
leaders, has there been such a popular 
demand to hear speakers filled with the 
message of world democracy; and who 
can speak with authority concerning 
national and international problems. 

These leaders are proud to show a 
recent letter from President Wilson, in 
which he says: “Vhe work that the chau- 
tauqua is doing has not lost importance 
because of the war, but rather has gained 
new opportunities for service.” And up 
in Canada they show a like letter from 
Lloyd ¢ ieorge, 

The Western chautauqua ‘platform 
has been chosen as one of the important 
mediums for the dissemination of the 
latest information from the war zone; 
for a delegation of prominent national 
chautauqua speakers are now in France 
as guests of the U. S. Government. In 
addition, a national conference of chau- 
tauqua speakers has been called to meet 
in Washington, D. C., to be addressed by 
experts in every department of govern- 
ment, and informed concerning all of our 
national war emergency problems. Also, 
the chautauqua is doing much toward 
the spreading of international good-will 


of over five hundred 


directly to the chau- 
tauqua. One promi- 
nent Western city, 
previous to the com- 
ing of the chautauqua, had no commercial 
club; but today their commercial club 
ranks with the livest of the live. 

In another town, a chautauqua speaker 


e — ” 
‘on “community betterment a San 


in on election day. The wide-awake peo- 
ple wanted a new high school, but a good 
many citizens were still doubtful. No 
sooner, however, had the afternoon lec- 
turer concluded than a delegation from 
his audience—three hundred strong 
marched to the polls, their vote carrying 
the bond issue. Still another town had 
fallen into the sleepy class. “Vhe chau- 
tauqua civic expert spoke in the after- 
noon, and before night an ugly sign had 
been torn down and volunteers by the 
score were out with rakes and wagons, 
cleaning the streets. At the next town 
the lecturer received a telegram, INVITE 

no, daring him to come back to see the 
transformation. 

In still another class was the Montana 
town. “No,” wrote the commercial club 
secretary, “we don’t want a chautauqua 

we want a wild-west show.” 

Somehow, his letter got into print 
and the secretary began to recetve in- 
quiries of a different kind, from all parts 
of the United States. ‘The community 
must have changed its mind, for soon 
they organized a local chautauqua asso- 
ciation; which, this year, will celebrate tts 
third annual session. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Bungalows for Small 


HS three little bungalows here 
Wustiated and described show 

at can be done toward building 

a desirable home for a compara- 

tively small sum, even taking into con- 
sideration the wo :-oceasioned advance in 
the prices of buiiding materials and labor. 
Although small in respect to the number 
and the size of the rooms, the houses are 
practical in their plan and construction, 
and as suggestions to families in moderate 





A wedding gist two years ago. 


Built today it would cost $2000 


walls. ‘The roof is shingled and painted 
green; the siding, as well as all finishing 
timbers outside, is done in a light shade 
of brown; the screen frames are painted a 
light cream. ‘The color scheme is simple 
but effective, and to it and to the wide 
roof extensions in the eaves and gables 
is largely due the general attractiveness 
of the house's exterior. 

The built-in features of this bungalow 
comprise one of its most appreciable 
assets, for every 
housewife owning 
asmall home will 
find them a real 
delight. lhe 
rooms, however, 
although — limited 
in number, are 
quite large, are 
well-arranged, 
and areattractive- 
ly finished. © One 
room on the front, 
twenty by thir- 
teen feet, serves 





circumstances they 
should prove particularly 
interesting. They are 
outwardly attractive, 
and in interior arrange- 
ment are convenient, 





comfortable and cosy. 
Fach possesses many Yor 
built-in features, thus 


saving in cost of furnish- 
ing. And these houses 
were actually built about 
two or three years ago, 
at costs ranging from 
$1soo ~=6tto. $1900, al- 
though under — present 
conditions they would 
probably cost about a 
third more, 

The first dwelling shown was built and 
resented as a gift to a bride and groom. 
thas but one bed-room, but is so planned 
that another sleeping room can S later 
added at slight cost, the addition to be 
extended from the rear of the bath-room, 
the present hall to provide the necessary 
connections, 

Outwardly the bungalow is of ex- 
tremely simple design, yet its simplicity 
is pleasing. On the front is a delightful 
little porch, covered by a gable-roof CX- 
tension and floored with cement; the rail- 
ing is formed by flower-boxes, an arrange- 
ment that offers charming possibilities. 
The house has a concrete found: ition, and 
all of its exposed masonry is of concrete, 
surfaced with cream- -tinted cement, Or- 
dinary redwood siding is used for the 


as living-room and dining-room. In its 
rear are the kitchen and a screened porch, 
and to the right, connected by a short 
hall, are the bed-room and bath. ‘The 
combined living-room and = dining-room 
contains a large brick fireplace with a ce- 
ment hearth, and extending the full width 
of the outside end of the room is a com- 
bination of built-in seats and book-cases. 
The kitchen has all the usual conven- 
iences, as well as a hot-water boiler, 
draught cooler and hood for the range; 
the bath-room has a built-in dresser, 
medicine chest and wall seat; the bed- 
room contains a large clothes closet, and 
in one end of the connecting hall is a small 
closet for linen. 

Polished oak flooring is used in the 
large front room; the floors else whe re are 
of select Oregon pine. Oregon pine is also 
used for the woodwork throughout, that 
of the main room being finished to imi- 
tate fumed oak, the other rooms being 
enameled white. ‘The plastered walls 
of the main room are papered; else- 
where they are tinted. 

‘The construction cost 








Five rooma, bath, hall and screened porch for $2300 at present prices 


— > of this bungalow was 
but $1500, but it is esti- 
mated that at present 
its. duplication would 
amount to something like 
¥2000-—-naturally vary- 
ing according to local 
building prices. It has 
no basement or furnace, 
but it could be cc uipped 
with a floor gas-heating 
system at any time for 
about ¥so., The pro- 
posed addition, it is esti- 
mated, can be put on 
later for 4350 or $400, 
creating an extra bed- 
room cleven feet square 














Floor space similar to second bungalow, 





Concrete basement with furnace. 





Cost, $2600 
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Plan of first 
dwelling 
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with a closet. The house was designed 
and built by the De Luxe Building Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, California. 

Attractive and extremely practical is 
the little hve-room bungalow, the second 
one shown. Note especially the roomy 
veranda that extends across more than 
one-half of the front and for a consider- 
able distance along one side, enclosed by 
a low shingled wall. The flower-box be- 
neath the windows of the bay extension 
on the front also deserves mention. ‘The 
entire outside of this house is covered 
with shingles. Those on the walls are 
simply oiled, leaving them nearly their 
natural color; the trimming is done in a 
rich shade of brown; the roof is painted 
black. The foundation is of concrete, the 
chimney red brick. In both color scheme 
and structural lines the exterior of this 
bungalow is pleasing and in every other 
way it is a charming little home. 

The rooms are living-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, two bed-rooms and bath, 
and the usual screened porch. ‘There is a 
short hall, extending from the rear of the 
living-room to form the necessary con- 
nections. There are also many built-in 
conveniences. The dining-room, for 1n- 
stance, contains an excellently planned 
buffet with cupboards and sideboard and 
a long window seat; the kitchen has a 
great deal of cupboard space, as well as 
the other desirable features; the bath- 
room has a medicine chest and a station- 
ary seat, besides the customary fixtures, 
and each of the bed-rooms possesses a 
large closet; the hall contains a closet for 
linen. On the screened porch are a 
storage closet and stationary laundry 
tray. Living-room and dining-room are 
connected by a broad opening, hung with 
yortieres, and in the former room is a large 
yrick fireplace. 

The two front rooms—living-room and 
dining-room—have hardwood floors, and 
their woodwork, Oregon pine, is finished 
to resemble weathered oak. Pine floors 
are used elsewhere and the woodwork is 
painted white. The walls throughout are 
plastered and tinted. The finish and 
decorating of the two main rooms are 
particularly effective, and the whole in- 
terior of this house is comfortable, attrac- 
tive and conveniently arranged. 

When built in Los Angeles about three 
years ago, the cost of this bungalow was 
$1750, but the builder estimates that the 
cost now would be close to $2300. It has 
neither basement nor furnace, but both 






The Home in the West 


con of these could probably be added for 


about $200, or a floor gas-heating 
system could be installed for about 
$60. W. E. Allen of Los Angeles 
was the architect and builder. 

The exterior treatment of the 
remaining bungalow is decidedly 
picturesque. ‘The porch masonry 1s 
of dark red clinker brick, irregularly 
laid, with an occasional gray cobble- 
stone set in to offer relief, producing 
a striking color scheme. The walls 
are covered with sawed — shakes 
stained a dark shade of brown, and 
the shingled roof is painted a light 
green. Special notice should be 
taken of the manner of handling the 
rather massive finishing and exposed 
framing timbers, in keeping with 
the solid picturesqueness of the masonry. 
The front porch is floored with cement, 


the foundation is of concrete, and a 
charming flower-box is a prominent 


feature of the front window group. 

This bungalow contains living-room, 
dining-room, kitchen, two  bed-rooms 
and a bath-room, and there is a screened 
porch in the rear. Living-room and 
dining-room are connected by a broad 
opening, with a low built-in book-case 
at each side. The former room contains 
a fireplace of rather massive design in 
clinker brick, and the latter has a built- 
in buffet, with a china closet at each side, 
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Plan of second dwelling 


a well-designed combination that occu- 
pies the entire width of the outside wall, 
with three small windows above. The 
kitchen is provided with much cupboard 
space, a draught-cooler and hot-water 
boiler; the bath-room has both a built-in 
dresser of excellent design and a medicine 
cabinet, and each of the bed-rooms has a 
closet; in the connecting hall is a small 
closet for linen. 

The woodwork of the living-room and 
dining-room, of Oregon pine, is finished 
in a dull golden oak color, and the walls 
are plastered and papered. A paneled 
wainscot, however, 1s used in the dining- 
room, and along its top runs a_ plate- 
shelf. The woodwork in the remainder 
of the house is painted white; the lower 
portion of the walls in the kitchen and 
bath-room are finished with hard wall 
plaster and enameled. The walls else- 
where are plastered and tinted. Hard- 






l \ Plan of third 
dwelling 
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wood flooring is used in the living-room 
and dining-room, and pine flooring in the 
other rooms and the hall. 

There is a small concrete-walled and 
cement-floored basement under the rear 
portion, the stairway thereto leading 
from the rear screened porch. Here is 
located a furnace which supplies heat to 
the rooms. This bungalow was built in 
Los Angeles some time ago at a total cost 
of but $1900; today, however, it would 
probably mean an expenditure of some- 
thing like $2600. It was designed by the 
De Luxe Building Company of that city. 

All of these bungalows are warmly and 
durably constructed and, although built 
in southern California, very few, if any, 
changes would be necessary to make them 
suitable for duplication in any other lo- 
cality. They constitute attractive and 
practical little homes, and whether dupli- 
cated or merely used as suggestions for 
modified designs they will merit careful 
consideration by the prospective builder 
who has but a comparatively small sum 
of money at his disposal for home-building 
purposes. CuarLes ALMA Byers. 
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The Ounce of Conservation__ 


What the Kitchenette May Learn from the Corporation. The 
Story of Six Million Meals 


T is often characteristic of the least 

efhicient of us to find small things con- 

temptible—we prefer to contemplate 

shining deeds and live by glowing 
generalities alone. If we are to see the 
small insistent things at our hand in their 
true proportion, a fine sense of perspective 
is demanded of us. Just the other day I 
had occasion to talk with a highly efh- 
cient man, who serves over six million 
meals every year to an exacting public. 
It was only natural that we should talk 
of the war and of food conservation, and 
it was equally natural that I should ask 
him how much food, in terms of large and 
satisfying tons of course, had been saved 
by the wholesale system of Hooverizing 
that he had put into practice. 

“T don’t know, and what’s more, I 
don’t care,” he snapped back at me al- 
most scornfully. “I don’t think about 
saving tons. What I’m concerned with 
is saving ounces. The tons always take 
care of themselves.” 

It’s in tons, in thousands of tons, that 
we must save for our Allies, but each ton 
can only come ounce by ounce. There is 
an appalling need for all that we can save. 
Only a little while ago Lord Rhondda 
sent this stirring appeal to generous, ex- 
travagant America. “Unless you are 
able to send the Allies at least 75,000,000 
bushels of wheat over and above what 
you have exported up to January Ist, 
and in addition to the total exportable 
surplus from Canada, I cannot take the 
responsibility of assuring our people that 
there will be food enough to win the war. 
Imperative necessity compels me to cable 
you in this blunt way 
now lies with America to decide whether 
or not the Allies in Europe shall have 
enough bread to hold out until the United 
States is able to throw its forces into the 
held. I have not minced words because 
lam convinced that the American people, 
if they know the truth, will not hesitate 
to meet the emergency.” /V7i/l we hesi- 
tate to meet this crisis? It has been put 
up to us squarely. Nothing less than 
universal and whole-hearted economy 
will save the day. 

There are those among us who feel it 
petty and quite unbecoming in a regular 

é€ man” to save an odd piece of bread 
here and a stray slice of ham there. Not 
lng ago a man sat down opposite me in 
one of those none too fashionable Greek 
testaurants where one is given the oppor- 
tunity of choosing between a stool at the 
counter and a place at one of the tables 
over against the wall. He was visibly 
well fed, but he lit into the two slices of 

‘tench bread placed before him. This 
Was soon after the restaurants had been 
asked to serve only two slices of white 
bread with each meal. But my com- 
Panion, evidently a man of some capacity 
and well known in the restaurant, was 
son calling insistently for more bread. 


By Lindsay Howell 


A little sheepishly and with an evident 
relief in shifting the responsibility to 
other shoulders, the waiter mumbled 
something about, “They won’t let us do 
that now. We’re only supposed to give 
you two slices ata meal. It’s nothin’ to 
me, but the government says so.” 

“Two slices—where do you get that 
stuff. I want some more bread. I guess 
the couple of slices that you save off me 
ain’t goin’ to get anybody anything. 
What’s the idea anyway?” 

He got his bread. 

Now this fellow was probably generous 
in his way and even patriotic when people 
were looking at him. Doubtless he rises 
when the “Star-Spangled Banner’ is 
played and claps at the movies at the 
propitious moment. [But the real trouble 
with him was that he had forgotten about 
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To save ourselves, not only from a bread card 
like this, but from defeat 


“voluntary saving” must be a universal service 


itself, America’s 


the ounces; both of patriotism and food. 
A strange contrast he ofiers to the man 
who was impatient with tons. 

Victory or defeat in the food conser- 
vation campaign, and ultimately, victory 
or defeat in the war itself depends upon 
which of these two ideals prevail. We 
must not for a moment forget that any 
really great amount of food can only be 
saved bit by bit, like the proverbial 
grains of sand that made the great, great 
land. There are to be no bold and con- 
clusive deeds in our campaign of thrift 
and food saving, for it is at best a univer- 


sal task of undramatic patience. The 
most important unit of economy is the 
individual saving at each of our three 
hundred odd million meals a day. Just 
let us once begin to multiply that unit 
by three hundred million every day in 
the week and we'll get somewhere. 

As a nation, we are about to move into 
new quarters that the war 1s fast prepar- 
ing for us. One of the things we will be 
forced to throw in the ash barrel as we 
move, is the old, worn-out American ex- 
travagance. It was well enough for the 
age that we have just left, but it won’t 
fit into the new one that is upon us. The 
time was when our population was mainly 
rural; when we had vast areas of untilled 
land; when we could well afford to be 
lavish with our natural resources. Any- 
body who pays the bills knows that that 
is a vanished age. The complete elimin- 
ation from our scheme of life of this high- 
handed and wanton extravagance is in- 
dispenstble to any plan of social progress. 
But that is another story. Today a re- 
trenchment all along the line is absolutely 
essential to our continued national ex- 


istence. Above all we must save food. 
It is not a choice; it 1s a necessity. 
It is encouraging that there are signs 


that point to our acceptance and acknowl- 
edgment of this new role that we must 
play. Right here in the West two typical 
organizations, one a great producer, the 
other a great consumer, have combined 
to give a graphic lesson in organized 
thrift. In themselves they constitute 
the whole chain of production; at once 
producer, consumer, and distributor. The 
oldest and largest firm of millers in the 
West, and the commissary department of 
a great railway system, without business 
connection or interest, in fact with no in- 
terest but the public interest, have seen 
an opportunity to so coordinate their 
functions that they might add a con- 
certed impulse tow: ird food conservation. 
In their joint efforts these two organiza- 
tions have been peculiarly fitted to first 
point out and then to give a concrete 
demonstration of the lessons that we, as 
a nation, must learn. 

It was not a simple and off-hand matter 
to get a million families started in the use 
of wheat substitutes. There were only 
enough substitutes milled to fill the or- 
dinary demands of trade, but whence 
were they to come in ere at enough quan- 
tities to go “hfty-ffty” with every pur- 
chase of white flour? It’s easy enough 
to say “all you have got to do is to buy 
ten pounds of rice-flour, or something 
like that, with each ten pounds of wheat 
flour.” The rub came in the “something 
hike that,” for there simply were not 
enough substitutes to go around. 

In Stockton, California, the Sperry 
Flour Company had a mill that was turn- 
ing out about two thousand barrels of 
white flour every day. There was a 
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Woman's part in the war. 


market for all the flour that this mill, and 
a dozen like it, could produce, and there 
was no question about price or profic, for 
you probably know out of the fullness of 
your experience that white flour costs 
money. But profit or no profit, the 
Sperry Flour Company turned over this 
Stockton mill and one other, almost as 
large, to the exclusive production of ce- 
real substitutes. An immediate increase 
in the output of cornmeal, corn flour, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, barley, buckwheat 
and rice flour, hominy and corn grits was 
essential to an adequate compliance with 
the requests of the Food Administration. 
The milling company anticipated this 
demand and met it without regard to 
profit or private interest. In fact such 
prompt action in forestalling a certain 
scarcity in wheat substitutes was funda- 
mental to the success of any well con- 
ceived plan of food conservation. 

Even after this problem of supply had 
been overcome, there remained another 
difficulty. With plenty of cereal sub- 
stitutes, the average housewife did not 
know how to use them, and it’s no easy 
matter to teach a generation of cooks new 
tricks over night. Conservatism is in our 
very natures, and nowhere does it come 
more to the surface than in the kitchen, 
for there we seem to be hide-bound by the 
traditions of the past. White bread 
“just like mother used to make” was a 
very real stumbling block for Mr. Hoover. 

In one sense the whole food conserva- 
tion movement is a problem in popular 
education. But how was a cooking public, 
long out of school, to be taught the rudi- 
ments of a new science—food conserva- 
tion and cereal substitution. Again the 
enterprising flour company was on the 
spot. Domestic science schools under the 
direction of experienced instructors were 
started to teach housewives and anyone 
and everyone who wanted to learn, all that 
there is to know about “war” cooking. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Thus did the Sperry schools teach the 
gospel of thrift as laid down by Herbert 
Hoover. They told us to eat more mush 
and less wheat for breakfast; to mix the 
mush that was left into the muffin dough; 
how to make rolled oat cookies; oat cakes; 
to use corn and rice flour for all thicken- 
ing. They have tried to drum all these 
things and more into us; things that we 
must learn as our part in winning the war. 

This was all mighty good work. In 
truth it was about all a producer could 
conceivably do. First, they promptly 
met the demand for the necessary cereal 
substitutes, a primary step; then they 
carried on an essential campaign of public 
education in the use of the substitutes, an 
important secondary step. So far, so 
good, but we can go further and find these 
principles of food conservation applied 
and their results demonstrated in a large 
way. This is most logically done through 
a great organization of consumers, and 
just such an organization offered itself 
in the railway dining-car service. 

An object lesson in demonstrated 
efficiency is found in the railway dining 
service. In their cramped quarters, the 
crews of these gliding restaurants go over 
the country, silent apostles of the Food 
Administration’s creed. 

There seems to be an idea abroad that 
the railway dining cars, with the war as 
a pretext, have given less to eat and 
charged us as much as ever. They have 
charged the same prices, it is true, while 
the cost of food has continued to mount. 
That’s one side of the story; the other 
side is this: in carrying out the spirit of 
the Food Administration’s rules, the rail- 
ways, and in fact all public eating estab- 
lishments, have had to buck a deeply 
entrenched American prejudice. Not con- 
tent with enough to eat, we have ex- 
pected to be served with more than we 
could eat. Generous, wasteful portions 
were supposed to express hospitality and 








Housewives are being taught to save cereals in the classroome of the flour producers themselves 


genial good-fellowship. We have in 
sisted upon picking our food over. 

We can’t continue to pick it over and 
win the war. The single aim of the rail- 
way dining-car service has been to serve 
a quantity that a person could reasonably 
eat, with a minimum of uneaten food re- 
turned from the table. If one wants more, 
he can ask for it. The determination of 
this reasonable quantity is based upon 
the study of millions of meals served to 
average people. To be denied the tradi- 
tional privilege of eating only part of 
what is served is an affront to one’s sense 
of hospitality—at least so the man who 
forgets the ounces seems to think. 

Thrift contributes to the real success 
of any business, but in the dining-car ser- 
vice it is the very cornerstone of success. 
In the case of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, Allan Pollok, superintendent of the 
Commissary Department, has made food 
conservation second nature to sixteen 
hundred men who serve over six million 
meals a year. Pollok believes in Hoover 
because for the last twenty-five years he 
has put into practice the simple ideas 
that Mr. Hoover is now trying to insti 
into the nation. He has imbued a group, 
small compared to the whole, with ex 
actly the spirit of economy that must 
ultimately animate the nation. It is this 
that makes a railway dining service i 
teresting. Ja 

“Efficiency is really thrift; thrift # 
efficiency. The care for little things, the 
conserving of time, of effort, the elimina 
tion of waste.” That’s Pollok’s whole 
philosophy. : 

Formulating such tenets is simple; 
making sixteen hundred people scatte 
over thousands of miles, practice them 
through each of eight or ten working 
hours, is genius. But that is just what 
has been done in this system. 

Infinite patience is used in saving the 
smallest amount of food. As you can 
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imagine, a cook in a_hot,- swaying 
cramped cubbyhole that serves as a 
kitchen for a dining car, could not take 
the utmost care in preparing food. The 
potato peelings, for instance, would be 
thick. You may not think potato peel- 
ings worth your thought but the dining 
service thinks differently. When most 
of the food was prepared on the cars 
themselves, innumerable small losses 
crept in. A whole side of beef might be 
taken on board and cut in any haphazard 
way the chef might fancy. Some wasted 
more than others, but they all wasted 
gmething, for they couldn’t help it. 
This is all changed now, for whenever 
possible food is completely prepared in 

terminal commissaries. Meat is cut in 
the most economical fashion; ai suet Is 
rendered down into cooking fats; soup 
stock is prepared and issued in gallon 
tins; even mayonnaise is doled out in 
pint jars; every tin can is saved; and of 
course all vegetables are prepared for 
cooking before they reach the car. All 
this is done at railroad terminals, and by 
saving a little here and there, tremendous 
aggregates are rolled up. Obviously the 
housewife can’t prepare her r asparagus at 

“terminal commissaries,” but isn’t sav- 
ing as important to her as it is toa great 
railroad ? 

There is no saying just what these 
painstaking methods have actually saved 
inthis service. It’s tremendous, though. 
But the saving due to various ‘‘—less 
days” and other set rules of the Food 
Administrator are very much more easily 
determined. The following figures repre- 
sent the total savings of three important 
staples in the month of February, 1918, in 
comparison with February, 1917; meat 
products, 19,727 pounds; sugar, 5429; 
wheat 20,639. Those are the records 
made by this one railroad for one month 
and they speak for themselves. 
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The Ounce of Conservation— 


The concerted effort of every man in 
the Commissary Department was essen- 
tial in achieving this result. There is an 
example here for the whole nation, for the 
situations are exactly analogous. The 
parallel carries clear through, for the 
railroad was forced to build up a public 
opinion in its own ranks, just as a greater 
public opinion must be built up within 
the nation. It was necessary to visualize 
to every one of the dining-service em- 

loyees the meaning of thrift. He must 
7" told that an egg is a nickel, and if he 
wouldn’t lift a nickel from the till, there 
is less reason for his w asting an egg, or an 
apple, or a pancake. This is rather ele- 
mentary, perhaps, but still these are 
terms that everyone can understand. 

Nor is the system confined simply to 
telling the men what they should do; it is 
so conceived that an eye can always be 
kept on what they actually save or waste. 
The economy record of every cook in the 
line is card indexed and his average can 
be compared in simple percentages with 
that of any other chef in the employ of the 
company. If Rastus Brown on the El 
Paso run throws some “left over” meat 
out on the right of way, the all-seeing eye 
will quickly know it. On the other hand, 
if Chef Black, running into Portland, 
saves an unusual amount of white flour, 
it is as quickly seen. Consequently Mr. 
Brown 1s asked to explain and Mr. Black 
is given a personal word of commendation 
from his chief. As a result, both Black 
and Brown save more food henceforth. 
Through this elaborate system of close 
personal contact a sound morale has been 
built up in this army of food conservation- 
ists. This morale alone has made _pos- 
sible the records of economy given above. 

Not only personal incentive, but 
thorough education has been resorted to 
in building up this spirit of thrift. For 
some years the Southern Pacific has 
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maintained two well equipped schools for 
training cooks and waiters. Here all the 
methods of good service and cooking are 
taught in model kitchens and cars. In the 
men is inculcated a spirit of codperation 
in the aims of the entire system. 

These schools have now gone further 
and are training all of the railroad cooks 
in the most scientific methods of “war” 
cooking, particularly in the value and 
possibilities of cereal substitution. Again 
it was seen that it would be in the public 
interest for the consumer and producer 
to get together. The dining-car cooks 
went to the Sperry Flour Company’s 
domestic science school, where they were 
given the benefit of the long accumulated 
knowledge and experiments of the flour 
company’s chemists and dietitians. To- 
gether these two dissimilar organizations 
worked out the lessons that the public 
must learn and apply. 

Such co6peration is a stimulus to the 
rest of us, who must in the end carry our 
food conservation program through. Our 
final ideal well might be that each of us, 
as units in the great body politic, should 
apply the same spirit in the nation as has 
been applied in these smaller groups. In 
a word, should we not be as loyal to the 
nation as the negro chef is to the railroad 
that employs him? It is a blunt simile, 
but the need is grave. 

Results attained in a small cohesive 
group can be graphically shown, but the 
possible and less easily seen results in the 
nation at large are stupendous. In the 
railway dining-car service twenty thou- 
sand pounds of wheat have been saved in 
a month. This was in a system that 
serves 500,000 meals in a month. The 
rest of us eat thirty times 300,000,000 
meals a month. Now take a pencil and 
do some figuring for the year that is to 
come and let’s see if we can’t give Lord 
Rhondda the wheat. 


(Mr. Howell will contribute to an early issue a helpful article on the use of cereal substitutes.) 
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Chefs from the dining-car service of a great railway have gone back to school to learn all the kinks of cereal substitution 
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academic subject really touch- 


ing only those who have 
given a son or a brother to 
the cause of democracy. 


For wide strata of the popu- 

lation the war is still merely 

an incident like the destruc- 

tion of Messina or a famine in India, de- 
plorable but having little meaning to them 
personally. 

This academic attitude does not imply 
absence of patriotism. Once the mass of 
Americans begins really to feel the war 
instead of merely reading about it, once 
everyone realizes that the results of a 
German victory will, like the seven plagues 
of Egypt, spare no home, there will be such 
an exhibition of American hustling as the 
world has never seen before. It is to be 
hoped that the Kaiser’s mighty March 
blow will arouse America just as his fall 
offensive welded Italy. 


N the Puget Sound district this aca- 

demic aloofness is best illustrated by 
the attitude of many union labor officials 
toward the war. HH. M. Wells was 
charged with obstructing the draft law 
while he was president of the Seattle Cen- 
tral Labor Council. He was tried, con- 
victed and sentenced in the United States 
District Court, whereupon the Central 
Labor Council appointed a committee to 
“investigate” the proceedings that led to 
Wells’ conviction. 

The union musicians and stage em- 
ployees resented this action of the Labor 
Council. So they passed a resolution de- 
claring their opposition “against the Cen- 
tral Labor Council taking any part in 
secret or public, investigations which will 
in any manner appear as though they 
were interceding with this government 
in its activities to brand disloyalty and 
remove discontent.” When this resolu- 
tion was submitted to the Central Labor 
Council, that body consigned it promptly 
to the waste paper basket, but not before 
James Duncan, secretary of the Council, 
trade unionism. 

Deploring the attacks upon the pa- 
triotism of the Central Labor Council, 
attacks coming from the ranks of the 
unions themselves, he asserted, according 
to a Socialist Seattle paper, that “where 
there is no unionism there is no patriot- 
ism, for unionism is the highest form of 
patriotism,” thus branding the ninety per 
cent of American workers who do not be- 
long to unions as devoid of patriotism. 

“You can’t do your bit for your country 
if you can’t do your bit for your union,’ 
declared Duncan, while the delegates 
cheered. 

What did Duncan mean when he pro- 
claimed that adherence to union principles 
was the highest form of patriotism? Did 
he mean the “closed shop,” the limitation 
of apprentices, the rigid division of tasks 
among the crafts with its resulting juris- 
dictional disputes, the unwritten but 
nevertheless effective limitation of out- 
put? British labor, confronted by the 
realities of war, agreed to remove and did 
away with every known union principle 
in order to make maximum production 
possible, thus admitting that these union 
principles did in fact hamper ard restrict 
output. Is it possible, did Duncan mean 
to say that these self-same union princi- 
ples, condemned by the greatest and most 
sympathetic union writers, Sydney and 


had a chance to defend the principles of 
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W ages and Output 
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Beatrice Webb, had the op vosite effect 
when applied in the daveale and shops 
of Puget Sound? 

A score of men operating machine shops 
and foundries turning out shipbuilding 
and war supplies in Seattle assured me 
that their output per man had not de- 
creased abnormally, that their employees, 
both union and non-union men, were giv- 
ing them faithful and loyal services. 
] hey related that, in the middle of March, 
the business agent of the molders’ union 
demanded the removal of a semi-skilled 
man operating a molding machine efh- 
ciently and insisted upon his replacement 
by a full-fledged, skilled molder, making 
this demand in spite ofa scarcity of skilled 
molders so great that the foundry of the 
largest Seattle shipyard had been unable 
to operate three months out of four. 
When the demand was refused the mold- 
ers in this foundry were ordered to strike. 
Being sensible men, they discussed the 
order and declined to obey. The semi- 
skilled man is still operating the machine 
efhciently, a skilled molder is still doing 
badly needed work and an unnecessary 
strike called to enforce an obsolete union 
principle has been avoided, largely be- 
cause the contract shops of Seattle are 
not under the business agents’ control 
and deny them any authority. 

Union principles, on the other hand, 
have full sway in all the Seattle yards 
building steel ships. The “closed shop” 
prevails; every worker must have a union 
card; he cannot remain employed in them 
without a card. I was tole by more than 
one shipbuilder that twenty to thirty per 
cent of the men could be discharged with- 
out materially diminishing the output, 
bur that such action would bring on a gen- 
eral strike. [was told of conditions simi- 
lar to those described by Business Agent 
McGuire of the San Francisco boiler- 


makers’ union, of numerous shirkers, of 


“crap” games and boxing bouts during 
working hours, though the unanimous 
testimony was that these glaring dere- 
lictions were practically over, that con- 
ditions were improving. 

I was told by men who ought to know 
that the riveters in the yard which is the 
stronghold and citadel of the Seattle 
boilermakers’ union in January drove the 
smallest average number of rivets per 
gang on Puget Sound, that the highest 
average number of rivets on Puget Sound 
was driven in the youngest yard located 
farthest from the Seattle Labor Temple. 
I was told of five gangs that drove a total 
of twenty-two rivets in eight hours. When 
discharged, the men complained to the 
federal employment bureau, alleging 
that the low record they established was 
due to the lack of material. 

In the private establishments of Puget 
Sound, establishments employing thou- 
sands of union men, but basing the rate 
of pay more or less upon individual abil- 
ity, few complaints about reduced pro- 
duction are heard even though these es- 
tablishments have been and are still be- 
ing raided constantly by the shipyards. 
In the shipyards, however, where a flat 
minimum wage prevails, where full union 


conditions are in force and 
the business agent’s word is 
law, complaints about the 
lack of output on the part of 
the boilermakers are trequent 
and _ prolonged. 

Does Duncan mean to say 
that the principles responsible for this con- 
dition are the eth form of patriotism? 

The entire Northwest was short of 
skilled molders in March. Important 
war work was being delayed by this short- 
age, yet the Spokane unton molders went 
on strike. They were satisfied with the 
standard wage of six dollars for eight 
hours and time and a half for overtime. 
They struck for the “closed shop,” and 
they wanted a full union shop principally 
because they did not want to relieve the 
shortage by teaching their trade to others, 
They struck because they wanted to re 
duce the number of learners to one for 
every five journeymen irrespective of the 
dire need of more trained molders. 


S this the “highest form of patriotism” 

Duncan speaks of? 

There are reasons, good reasons from 
the worker’s point of view, for every one 
of the rules and practices enforced by the 
unions. They are all designed to prevent 
exploitation of the individual, to diminish 
competition among the men for the job, 
to prevent undue speeding-up, to assure 
the skilled man of adequate pay for his 
skill. These rules were all borrowed from 
the practices of British trade unions. The 
British unions have by agreement cast 
them aside during the war to make maxi 
mum production possible. Can the Ameri 
can trade union do less? 

Samuel Gompers and scores of other 
union leaders are doing their best to bring 
about maximum production; the majority 
of the rank and file is coéperating loyally 
and faithfully, but in many crafts the 
radical bolsheviki element, the whole-hog 
irreconcilable faction longing for a Rus- 
sian revolution in America 1s in control. 
Where this faction is dominant, it openl 
defies the authorities, as in British Col 
umbia where certain unions. struck to 
bring about the release of a union man, 
charged with being a draft evader. They 
obtained the release of this man_ before 
his innocence or guilt had been deter 
mined, and went back to work. 

Ninety per cent of the workers in the 
war industries of the Pacific Coast are 
satished, contented, loyal; ninety pet 
cent of the employers are living up to the 
letter and spirit of the war agreement. If 
this ninety per cent is left undisturbed, 
production in shipyards and shops will 
show a steady increase. ‘The danger lies 
in the activities of the radical ten pet 
cent on either side. ‘The union-baiting 
employer, the capitalist who tries to dis- 
regard the spirit of the war agreement 
with labor, will have his plant taken from 
him by the government. It is compara 
tively easy to make him toe the mark. 

How about controlling the activities o! 
the radical minority on the other side! 
It can be done. Public sentiment ts over 
whelmingly against them, just as public 
sentiment is against the profitcer an 
labor exploiter. Whatever firm, drastic 
steps the government may choose to take 
against the ultra-radicals on either side 
will be supported strongly by that great 
mass of the American people whose one 
aim is to win the war. 
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Do you realize that every cent of every dollar received 


for the Red Cross War Fund is spent for War Relief? 


Membership fees pay the general administration expenses of the Red Cross. The 
interest which accrues from the banking of funds actually has made available for 
War Relief one dollar and two cents for every dollar contributed. 











A Prudential Policy is an Ally that never breaks faith 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America [ste fi 


yy GIBRALTAR | 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 





FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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VICTORY Penny- Buns 
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uscious Food for War Time 
Sold by Bakers and Grocers at 1c Each 


ERE’S instant appeal to your appetite and reason: them at 1 cent each, whether you buy one or a dozen. 


The Victory Penny-Bun represents great saving of Buy them where you buy your bread. 


wheat, sugar and fats (shortening). No wonder the Victory Penny-Bun has won instant 


ae ‘oe , : . ; ‘ favor! Tt combines delightful flavor, and sturdy food 
This delicious blending of flours, spice and Sun-Maid c / : 
pe ; value. 
Raisins comes to you as a war-time treat and true food ; 
ee Its appearance (golden brown crust) will charm you. 
onserver, 
Break it open and its spicy aroma will tempt your palate. 


Bakers everywhere make Victory Penny-Buns and sell ‘Taste it—and ‘count yourself a Penny-Bun convert. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 


Bakers’ Recipe for Victory Penny Buns Reisbenhl This delicious Victory Penny-Bun contains no 

Rice flour, 114 Ibs. SUGAR, NONE Sait, 5:02. Ring “ity ra id sugar other than the natural sugar of the Raisins. 

Oat or barley LARD, NONE Water, 5 qts resno, California It contains no lard and only a small amount. of 
flour, 344 Ibs Vegetable oil, 2.07. Cinnamon vegetable oil. 

Wheat flour, 10 Ibs. Raisins, 7) » Ibs. teaspoon Its proportion of wheat is 33% less than white 

SANE Nea OR, bread, yet it is richer in food value than white 

Patronise bakers who use this recipe. They are bread. Rice, oat or barley flour make up the 

making eatra etlorts to help the nation ditference, 


A1SINS 





California Raisin Bread 


For Home Use 


California Raisin Pie 


> ages 2 ‘ , P eo. . . 

Raisin bread can be purchased Raisins today, more than ever before, are helping Raisin pie is an economy dessert 

r tag baker. It’s the bread of soe eg han big ag wg a cr otitis rake abounding in food value. Your 

3 ae es i . i 1 pre ne Ods Oo i ° ne, sc rem ~ 

gh nutrition, Raisins in all in corn bread, boiled rice, and corn meal mush. Use baker can supply you. Raisin 

Victory breads add fine flavor fem to acs Sine flavor to stewed prunes. Send for our pie is a favorite among men at 
and greater food v , new recipe book giving food values and many recipes so ; ; 
. f . value. for attractive raisin foods, , ; all restaurants, 
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UG BEAUTY 
-at a Reasonable Price 


Good taste in the home is not a matter of money, but rather 
of care in the selection of appointments that are appropriate 
and harmonize with each other. CREX Rugs with their 
beautiful and decorative designs, their tasteful colorings, help 
you to beautify and embellish your home. 


Beauty, however, is not the only requisite of a rug, especially in these 
days of economy. You need service, too. CREX Rugs deserve a place 
in your home because they are durable and practical, as well as artistic— 

and their moderate prices put them well within the reach of the most 
modest purse. 


CREX Rugs are all the year ’round floor covering for 
every room in the house. Whether in the hall, living- 
room, bedroom, or dining-room, CREX will brighten the 
room, heighten the decorative effect, and lighten labor. 


Look for name 
‘a C-REX in side binding, 





GRASS RUGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
But a word of warning before you buy. CREX 


is the trade-marked name of the original floor- ( R E x 
covering made of twisted, long, pliant, wear- DeLuxe Rugs 


Pm 





resisting ‘“‘CAREX"’ or jointless wire-grass. For those who require 


something a little better 


Because it’s so good CREX is imitated. But it's than the regular and 


herringbone weaves, 


easy to identify the genuine by the name C-R-E-X CREX DE LUXE Rugs, 


are offered. In design, 


woven in the edge of the side binding—a symbol color and decorative 
. De effect, the equal of any 
of quality, value, utility, economy—and your pro- floor-covering made. 











tection against imitations. Seve teidins tes bemneianend 


illustrated booklet and 
° ° fold ontaini oduc- 
“It’sa practical war-timeECONOMY tobuyCREX” tions of thirty-six patterns 


in natural colors. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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; he Men are Away but 
the FHlome is Protected 


They rushed to the colors — but not until each one 
had first fulfilled a duty to his family. Soon they’ll 
be in the trenches with Pershing. They know home 
is safe because they left behind them a safe, silent, 
steel sentinel. They chose an Iver Johnson to defend 
the home for two reasons: “ You can’t forget‘ to 
make it safe”; and “It 7s safe even in the unskilled 
hands of a woman,” 


IVER 
JOHNSON } 


“w REVOLVER, 
i 





There is nothing to fear from an Iver Johnson for the man or 
woman Who owns it. When danger comes you can instantly 
jump to the Iver Johnson there in the bureau drawer. Can you 
in justice to those you love deny them another day of the com- 
plete protection an Iver Johnson gives? 

It cannot be accidentally discharged —you can “Hammer the 
Hammer.” There are no levers to adjust or forget. Its safety is 
automatic — part of the action. 

Iver Johnson Hammer and Hammerless models with Regular, 
“Perfect” Rubber, or “ Western” Walnut Grip, are sold at all 
hardware and sport goods stores. 


Three Booklets Free 


Indicate which books you want: 
A—"Firearms,” B—“ Bicycles,” C—“Motorcycles”’ 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
99 Chambers Street, New York 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 


This Iver Johnson Hammer Model with “*Weatern’® 
Walnut Grip has perfect balance and is a dead shot. 














Life and 
Jack London 


(Continued from page 32) 


underbrush. He saw sleek cattle and 
fine, sensitive, silken-coated horses brows- 
ing in the pastures that would be. He 
saw a hundred thousand trees lifting their 
green tops to the sun, on those poor fields 
where abandoned grapevines struggled 
forlornly to live. 

To make these visions real he must 
have money. Well, he would get the 
money. His thousand words a day would 
bring it to him. His writing was no 
longer an end in itself; it became merely 
a means to bring him money—money for 
the planting of the trees that died, money 
for the experiments in alfalfa culture, 
money for the purchase of registered 
stock, for the building of modern barns 
and pig-pens, for the raising of the roof- 
trees of the great stone house. 

“Why should I care whether or not my 
name endures for a flicker of time after 
I’m dead?” he said to his friends. “I 
want the rewards of my work while I can 
enjoy them. Give me the money now, 
and other men can have the fame. What 
is fame? A flash of light that goes out in 
darkness, a bandying-about of a name on 
the lips of people who do not know what 
it means, who themselves will be dead 
and) gone and forgotten tomorrow. 
Money brings me things that I can touch 
and see and enjoy, in the ‘little time | am 
alive. I need the money for my ranch.” 


HERE in the hills he acquired a small 
principality, nearly two thousand acres 
of green wildwood, of alluring trails that 
dipped into little valleys where the mari- 
posa lily bloomed in the scented quiet, 
of slopes climbing steeply to far-looking 
hill-tops. It was a place of wild beauty 
and everlasting living silence and peace. 
But to Jack London it could never 
mean peace or rest. For him there could 
never * contentment or repose. Life to 
him was never-resting energy, never 
ceasing struggle. Somewhere, somewhere 
beyond all he had found or won, there 
was something he wanted. 

He called it, now, his ranch; his richly 
yielding fields, the little kingdom among 
the hills where his brain should direct in- 
numerable activities, the building of 
fences, the breeding and care of stock, 
the planting, cultivation, harvesting of 
crops, the making of a little village of 
workmen and their families under the 
shelter of his own great house. He would 
have schools, workshops, a co-operative 
store. He would ea the finest stock, 
he would establish better methods 0 
handling soil, he would devise new an 
improved plans for farm buildings. 

All these things he struggled to accom 
plish. And he wrote. Te wrote eac 
day his thousand words. Every page 
completed, every new contract signe 
with publishers, meant just so much more 
money for his ranch, just so much more 
material for building his dreams nto 
reality. 

His writing had become a daily task. 
Slowly the joy of work for its own sake 
went out of it, and there was left no Joy 
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HAT’S the use of sweltering on a sun 

baked porch? Or in one that is closed in? 

—airless! lifeless! You don’t like it! 
Then why do it? Why not get comfort with 
Aerolux? 


Aerolux Ventilating ] orch and Sun Parlor Shades 
solve the problem! They let in plenty of light and air. 
But they exclude the direct rays of the sun—keep one 
“cool as a cucumber.” At the same time, the Aerolux 
splint-fabric lends a rustic charm both distinctive and 
Wn-Areoluxed and Insufferable! appealing whether viewed from outside or within! 


No other shade so artistic -so uniform in its silky 
smoothness of finish—so durable and lasting—or so 
economical. Many interesting and exclusive qualities. 
Yet the price is extremely reasonable. 

Ideal for Sleeping Porch and Window Awnings. 
Harmonizing colors and color combinations. Made in 
all standard widths. 

Special Fabric for Bank, Office, Store and Factory 
Shades. 

See your Aerolux dealer!—One in nearly every city! 
If none in your locality, write us direct. Don't accept 
a substitute. Find Aerolux name on shade, 


Write for Illustrated Book of Uses 
and Fabric Color Samples—l-REE! 


The Aeroshade Co. ¥ 


809 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha - Wisconsin 
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and free from the irritating 
effects of the sun and the 
wind. Then, too, the dust 
is bad for one’s com- 
plexion.—I don’t know 
of anything so good as 


HONEY 
AND 


FHUAIS ii CP CAM 


for this purpose.. Everybody in our house uses it, and always 
has ever since | can remember.——I want you to try it and see 
how quickly it cleanses and soothes and softens, no matter how 
rough or irritated the skin may be. I am sure you will like it 
from the moment its refreshing fragrance greets you.—-No 
grease, no danger of injury or growth of hair;-——just delightful 
benefit and gratification. 


pret. 


Copyr ight 1918 
A. S. Hinds 


Hinds Cold Cream: Semi-greaseless, highly refined, For complexion and massage. 


Hinds Disappearing Cream: Vanishing, greaseless, fragrant, cleansing. Relieves 


catchy fingers. Ideal base for face powder 


Hinds Cream Soap: Adds to the skin-health and beauty of ‘its users. Makes a rich, 


Has unusual cleansing and softening qualities. 


White 


creamy lather in soft or alkaline water, 


Face Powder: Wonderlully soft, delicate and clinging, 


Hinds 


and all tints 


Cre-mis 


Hinds Cre-mis Taleum: Charms by its fragrance; purified, borated, 
Makes velvety soft skin, 


Superfine quality, 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. 3 kinds of Cream, Se. 
Talcum, 2c. Trial cake Soap, 6c. Sample, Face Powder, 2c. Trial box, 12¢. 
Attractive week-end Box, 35¢ postpaid. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are 
selling everywhere, or will be mailed, 
postpaid in U.S. A., from Laboratory 


A. S. HINDS 


287 West Street, Portland, Maine 





























and no art. Where these had been, 
there remained only the mechanical ex- 
pression of a great native talent, and an 
increasing weariness. 

He was tired. He said that he had 
grown too wise. He, who had fought so 
fiercely to win to the realization of so 
many dreams, had learned the futility of 
the fight. He saw himself dreaming anew, 
and he followed the dream because he 
must, but he knew that the dream was a 
lie. He knew that it was a trick of the 
imagination, luring him on again, only 
to cheat him once more. He knew that 
he would never find the gold in the pot 
at the end of the rainbow, and he said 
that the rainbow was illusion and lie and 
unreality. 

The things of life had cheated him be- 
cause he had dreamed too greatly. All 
around him he saw them crumbling, fall- 
ing away to ashes at his touch. He had 
wanted friendships glorious, — sublime, 
verfect. He saw with a cynical eye that 
is friends were merely human beings, 
filled with imperfections. Tle said that 
they had failed him, that they were not 
true friends. He had dreamed of fame, 
a white shining figure placing the laurels 
on his brow. He found that men are 
called famous because they are well ad- 
vertised; that they are applauded, good 
and bad alike, by the heedless mob- 
multitudes. 

He saw those human multitudes them- 
selves against the great background of 
the universe, coming on forever in waves 
which fall back again and are swallowed 
up in the vast ocean of eternity, forever 
rising, forever falling, unstable, imper- 
manent, fleeting as the memory of a 
dream, 


Hé himself was no more than a micro- 


scopic speck rising for an instant on 

the crest of one of those innumerable 
waves, and all his clutches at reality left 
nothing in his hands. 
wv He Built his great stone 
ahd strong, raftered with great trees, a 
monument which should outlast oc: 
generations. It stood against the hill- 
side, its purple-red walls like one of the 
hill’s own cliffs. And in one night of 
alarm, of bursting flames, of excitement, 
unavailing frantic effort, it crumbled into 
blackened ruin. It was gone, and only 
heaps of masonry remained to speak to 
him of the decay of all things built by 
man. 
He saw in those ruins a symbol of the 
perishability of all that he had done, a 
token of the briefness of his life upon this 
heedless earth and the swift erasure 0 
the marks of his passing. He thought of 
the long procession of men who had calle 
themselves possessors of his loved ranch, 
who had totled and hoped and dreamed 
there, as he was doing, and who had vane 
ished, as he would vanish, like words 
written on flowing water. 

“So I, too, seratch the land with my 
brief endeavor and flash my name across 
a page of legal script, ere [ pass and the 


house, solid 


page grows musty,” he said. 
Fle turned to his children, the little 
rirls he had left in’ their babyhood. 
Youbtless in his reaching out to them, 1 
his fondness for them, which grew with 
the passing years, there was something 
of his inarticulate need to touch a reality 
which would not vanish as he grasped It 
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They were his link with the future, the 
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“When Spring unlocks the earth 
to loose the smiling flowers” 


HEN blooming orchards, and the green 
bosoms of the hills call you to the 
open, and you speed your motor car 
to the country, sweet with the breath 

of new things, be sure to make your first 

flight of Springtide on Silvertown Cord Tires. 





Half your joy, as you read the joyous 
book of Spring, writ in blossoms, lies in 
Silvertowns, the graceful, patrician tires with 
the Red Hallmark of tire quality—the Red 
Double Diamond—inlaid in the side wall. 

Buoyant as the. Spring air, they give you 
the leaping joy of ease and comfort. They 
add the calm joy of security. 


For the dur ability and dependability of 
SILVERTOWN CORDS, along with 
BLACK SAFETY T READS, have been 
proved by Goodrich Test Car Fleets. They 
measure up to the new tire standard, which 
includes all ae the TESTED of — 
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Make your kitchen sparkle 
like the spring sunshine! 


In summer, of all times, how important it is to have the kitchen bright 
and clean! Such refreshing newness when the refrigerator has been 
“dressed’’ inside and out; and the stove and boiler have been “‘cheered-up”; 
and the hardworked kitchen table made ail fresh; and the sink, and service 
buckets, and garbage can, and floor and walls—like new pins with Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes. They save the cost of new things ! 

Most home furnishings are called “worn-out” when they are only 
shabby; they will still give years of service when regularly touched up 
with Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 

Every room in your home likely contains some needed article that would 
be so much brighter and last so much longer if refinished with Acme 
paint! Realize how many usable things there are “upstairs” that could 
be put back into real service with Acme Quality Paints and Finishes, 
thus saving the cost of new! 

Your interest in making old things NEW will be greatly increased by 
reading our two books—"Acme Quality Painting Guide Book,” which 
answers every paint question, and “Home Decorating”—a valuable aid in 
home beautifying. Both will be mailed you on request, without charge. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Department G, Detroit, Michigan 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Los Angeles 
allas Topeka Lincoln Spokane Portland 






ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


You'll find it valuable —— Quality White Enamel 
to have handy at all Sor iron bedsteads, fur- 
times at least a can niture, woodwork and 
each of Acme Quality all similar surfaces; 
Varnotile, a varnish and, a quart of Acme 


= : E SZ = 
for floors, woodwork = = Quality Floor Paint of 
ture: HAVE AN . 
and furniture; Acme E QUALITY SHEL the right color. 
































part of him which would endure down 
through the generations, his immortality, 

They had grown into charming young 
girls. Upon them was the misty promise 
of a radiant future which gives to youth 
its wistful, evanescent charm. In the 
soft contours of their faces, in the straight, 
warm gaze of their eyes, he saw himself 
living again, living mingled with some- 
thing of the spirit of their mother. He 
longed to have them near him, to make 
them wholly his. 

He cherished for a time the project of 
taking Joan, the elder girl, of bringing 
her to his ranch to stay with him and 
Charmian. There he could give her more 
of himself, he could watch more closely 
the unfolding of her nature. But her 
mother held to Joan passionately, she 
refused to give her up, and Joan refused 
to leave her. 

He discussed the plan with them; he 
urged and pleaded, visiting them in the 
house he had built for them in the Pied- 
mont hills, near the site of the old farm- 
house where he had lived in the early 
years of his marriage with Bessie. 

“T don’t want to leave my mother,” 
said Joan. “I love her.” 

“But—don’t you love me?” 

His daughter looked at him with the 
eyes of his youth. “Why, daddy,” she 
said, “How could I love you? I don’t 
know you.” 


Hs mind, driven from thought to 
thought like a scorpion ringed with 
fire, turned upon itself in despair. He 
sught, amid the ruins of his own dreams, 
for a purpose and a meaning in the great 
flux and change of the universe. 

Many books were ranged in shelves 
upon the walls of the old farm building 
which he had altered and made his home. 
The long narrow hall was lined with them; 
the sunny room in which he worked at 
his koa-wood desk was walled with them. 
All the great minds of the world were 
there, imprisoned in the printed pages, 
ready to open at a touch. He knew them 
well. But now, taking down this one 
and that, he sought for the ultimate ans- 
wer he desired, for a meaning in the weary 
struggle called life, and he did not find it. 

Faith? It was vague and unsubstan- 
tial as his own dreams. Science? Phi- 
losophy? Metaphysics? Endless restat- 
ing, in new terms, of the old unanswered 
question. And seek as he would in his 
own mind, that mocking answer fled 
from him. 

He said in despair that there was no 
answer. The brain. of man has not seen 
that answer, and therefore he said that 
it does not, it can not, exist. 

The brain of man, that last developing 
organ of organic life struggling with en- 
vironment, that sensitive spot which 1s 
part of man today, gives only sensations 
of pain when with it he attempts to peer 
into the vast spaces of being. So did the 
embryo eye mean effort and failure to the 
organism in which it was a sensitive spot, 
aeons ago in the long ancestry of man. 
And as that forgotten creature may have 
recoiled from the pain of trying to see 
clearly, so did teik London recoil from 
the oceaes he caught of life’s great 1m- 
personal purposes. 

He did not see that the answer to the 
great problem consists in the attempt to 
solve it. He turned from it, suffering, 
and sought forgetfulness in the _brie 
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CUSHION HEEL 
cosTER RUBBER’, 


Something More than 
a mere Rubber Heel ” 





you slip. 


105 Federal 


FOSTER R 


Street 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Friction plug which prevents slipping 
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CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


The Foster Friction Plug prevents slipping and makes 
the heels wear longer. 
No heel marks on polished floors. 


For foot comfort, easy walking, surefootedness — insist 
on Cat’s Paws. They cost no more than heels that let 


No ho 


Black, white or tan. 


women and children—all dealers 


UBBER COMPANY 
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must be the efficient man in these Y’ 
strenuous days when the national } 
cry is for haste and safety. j j 
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Such a man goes about his duties secure [/ 

in the knowledge that he cannot slip. yy, 
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For men, 
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THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
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Western soils, 
imate need western explosives. 


Giant Farm Powders, lead in 
economy because they gov¥urther 


than ordinary explosives. 
break up the stumps thoroughly, 
thereby cutting down labor cost. 
Money and trouble are saved 
because of their low freezing 
qualities. 


Warning: If your work is done with 
any other powder or dynamites, the 
chances are it will not be done as well as 
with either of the two Giant brands: 
Eureka Stumping or Giant Stumping. 
Look for the Giant trade-mark ‘on every 
case, and be sure of the genuine. 


How to make the farm pay more money 
is explained in ‘“‘Better Farming.’’ This 
big free book, fully illustrated, will be 
sent you as soon as we receive this coupon. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 


** Everything for Blasting” 


Home Office: San Francisco 


Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


Send me 52-page illustrated booklet ‘‘ Better Farming.’’ 


(please check) 


Name 


0D Stump Blasting 
OO Boulder Blasting 





| 
FARM POWDERS 

TUMPING — AGRICULTURAL 
stumps--and _ 


at’s why Giant‘Pgwders cut 


‘*hey__ 






OO Ditch Blasting 
O Tree Bed Blasting 


Address 
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I am especially interested in 


(232) 
O Subsoil Blasting 


© Road Making 








he was robust, he was democratic, in 


delight of the senses, in things he could 
grasp, could see and feel in his hands, 
He filled his days with work, exercise, 
sport, anything which expanded his lungs, 
moved his muscles to rejoicing effort, 
sent the blood racing through his veins. 
Thus he could feel that he was alive, vig- 
orous, exulting in the life within him. 

He kept open house. From all the 
world guests came to the quiet little spot 
in California’s hills to meet the cele- 
brated writer. He met them with a ges- 
ture of good-fellowship, of hearty, gay 
good spirits. He dramatized the welcome 
he gave them, driving down to the little 
station with a flourish, his broad-brimmed 
hat pushed back on his thick hair, his 
negligee shirt turned back from his 
browned neck, his fingers tight on the 
reins, skillfully guiding four spirited 
horses, a picture of Jack London, the 
strong invincible spirit of the West. 

He welcomed all comers. He was gay, 

I- 
vidual, scornful of conventionalities. He 
delighted in sudden changes of spirit; he 
swung from the philosopher to the buf- 
foon. He would defeat all adversaries in 
argument, pounding home his opinions 
with a force and a fury which none 
could withstand. He would box, ride 
or swim, delighting in doing all these 
things better than another man. And 
then, with a swift change of mood, he 
would tumble his guests on the grass, or 
persuading them to stand against a door, 
would smartly crack them on the head 
with a club, laughing uproariously at the 
practical joke. 

But beneath it all was a growing weari- 
ness. His spontaneous delight in human 
companionship was gone. Most of his 
old friends had dropped away, estranged 
by his cynical disappointment in them, 
or by their disappointment in him which 
he refused to see. He had long since lost 
all interest in the free, enlivening inter- 
course between mind and mind. None 
could stand against him in argument, be- 
cause he would not permit it, and because 
he had mastered Schopenhauer’s “Art of 
Controversy.” But he played a discussion 
for points, as one idly plays a familiar 
card game. The meaning of it no longer 
meant anything to him. He knew that 
in the “aa all efforts of the human mind 
meant nothing. 


HERE wasstill his wife. Of all thathe 

had known in life, she alone kept for 
him always the sense of fresh adventure, 
lured him always by new delight in her 
quick mind, her ‘flashing wit, her daring 
and courage, her elusiveness. She wasa 
mate who was all his, and yet never wholly 
captured. Her subtlety matched his 
strength. Her devotion to him was abso- 
lute, but never a burden. Of all that Jack 
London wanted and took through the 
long years of his crowded life, she was 
the one thing that held him always, by 
ties too light to be felt and too strong to 
be broken. 

Charmian London, in another setting, 
might have been one of the great figures 
of history that changed the current of the 
world’s affairs. On the ranch in the hills 
above Glen Ellen she was Jack London's 
“‘Mate-woman.” 

But one thing she could not reach oF 
change. The Long Sickness had come 


back again upon his spirit. He called it 
now The White Logic. His life was built 
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It pays to use good paint 


Quality in paint shows in three ways. The paint lasts 
longer, holds its color better, and covers more surface. 
A job that requires 17 gallons of the average cheap paint 
requires only 12 gallons of Certain-teed Paint. You not 
only require less Certain-teed Paint, but you also save on 
repainting bills, because Certain-teed Paint lasts longer. 


The quality of Certain-teed Paint is due to the iarge amount of 
lead and zinc used, and the scientifically balanced proportions of Vii 
lead, zinc and pure linseed oil. Re ri ee Oe 
High quality at moderate prices ary 
The prices of Certain-teed Paints vary, according to the cost of making each color. i ethan : sae, 
» A ae ary 
1) [eetuan feed 





As a result of this policy, which is new to the paint industry, most Certain-teed 


Paints cost you less than other paints of anything like the same quality. d 


Cr eee ae ee 
Certain-teed Products Corporation j AE eaere le eZ 
Offices and Warehouses in the Principal Cities of America 1 ee -) a Pas sc yo | 

Manufacturers of |e 3 | t ea 


Certain-teed eo Pt Se 
Paints—Varnishes—Roofing Bleak ea) F100R VARNISH Is! 
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EN used to wear “boiled” shirts and stand-up 

collars all summer. Palm Beach suits or other 
forms of neglige comfort were bad form except ona 
fishing trip. And they wore leather boots. 


Today, men wear soft collars, soft shirts, tropical 
clothing outside and beneath. Many men still think 
good form demands stiff leather shoes for business, 
even in hot weather. This page is to win these men 
and all men to Keds, the new summer footwear. 


Keds are new—and different. Comfortable because 
the uppers are made of fine canvas. Extra easy on the 
feet because the soles and heels are made of new, 
springy rubber. Good looking because 
they’re made over fashionable lasts— 
the exact styles you like to wear. 


Keds are for office or outing, street or 
sport, lawn party or lawn tennis, fatigue 
dress or parade. 





Keds for women are made on smart, modish lines 
with many pretty styles to choose from. 


Keds are dandy for children to run and romp in. 
And mothers are more than satisfied with these clean- 
looking little shoes for dress-up times. 


Keds are made by the largest manufacturer of rubber 
goods in the world. 


National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 








unstably upon that quicksand which de. 
voured all bis hope and all his springing 
energy. 

\He had fought and won to all that he 
had dreamed of having, and his dreams 
had failed him. They , be promised him 
a perfect happiness which was not his, 
Dreams, then, were lies. But what was 
true?’ What was real? Where was the 
happiness he wanted, where the ultimate 
goal which he had seen glimmering be- 
yond his reach through many years? 

He sought to convince himself that it 
was in sense-delights—in the odor of the 
hills after rain, in the sight of his sleek, 
clean-limbed horses and the feel of their 
racing muscles between his knees, in the 
visions of a brain lighted by alcohol. He 
knew that he did not find it there. Nor 
did his sober mind show it to him. His 
sober mind showed him ‘a universe 
brazen with indifference toward him and 
his dreams.” 


N vain he asked himself why he should 

be sad. 

“My nights are warm. My roof does 
not leak. I have food galore for all the 
caprices of appetite. Every creature 
comfort is mine. In my body are no 
aches nor pains. The good old flesh ma- 
chine is running smoothly on. Neither 
brain nor muscle is overworked. I have 
land, money, power, recognition from the 
world, a consciousness that | do my meed 
of geod in serving others, a mate whom 
I love, children that are of my own fond 
flesh. 

“My life has indeed fallen in pleasant 
‘laces. Not a hundred men in a million 
ee been so lucky as I. Yet, with all 
this vast good fortune, am I sad. 

“I ride out over my beautiful ranch, 
Between my legs is a beautiful horse, 
The air is wine. The grapes on a score of 
rolling hills are red with autumn flame, 
Across Sonoma mountain wisps of sea fog 
are stealing. ‘The afternopn sun smoul- 
ders in the drowsy sky. tl have every- 
thing to make me glad I am alive.) | am 
filled with dreams and mysteries. I am 
all sun and air and sparkle. I am vital 
ized, organic. I move, I have the power 
of movement, | command movement of 
the live thing I bestride. I am possessed 
of the pomps of being, and know proud 
passions and aspirations. I have ten 
thousand august connotations. I am a 
king in the kingdom of sense, and trample 
the face of the uncomplaining dust. 

“And yet, with a jaundiced eye I gaze 
upon all the beauty and wonder about 
me, and with jaundiced brain consider 
the pitiful figure I cut in this world that 
endured so long without me and that will 
again endure without me. | remember 
the men who broke their hearts and their 
backs over this stubborn soil that now 
belongs to me. . These men passed. 
I, too, shall pass. ‘These men cleared an 
planted, gazed with aching eyes, while 
they rested their labor-stiffened bodies, 
at the autumn glory of the grape and at 
the fog-wisps stealing across the moune 
tain. And they are gone. And | know 
that I, too, shall some day, and soon, be 
gone. 

“‘Let the doctors of all the schools 
condemn me,’ White Logre whispers as 
ride along. ‘What of it? I am truth. 
You know it. You cannot combat me 
They say I make for death. What of it? 
It is truth. Life lies in order to live. Life 
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DEPENDABILLTY 


During sixty years devoted by Berry 
Brothers to the study of varnish making— 
years of careful adherence to high stand- 
ards, Berry Finishes haveearnedareputation 
for absolute dependability and high quality. 
The mark of this quality is the Berry label. 
It is a guaranty of beauty and permanence 
and a safe guide for every user or buyer of 
varnish. rite for our new booklet 
illustrating various attractive schemes for 
using the following Berry products— 


Liuveberry Siquid@canite 
WHITE ENAMEL FLOOR VARNISH 


Luxeberry Wall Finishes Berrycraft Stain Finish 
Luxeberry Wood Finish Auto Color Varnishes 
Luxeberry Spar Varnish Floor Wax (657) 





Berry Brothers, Inc. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. San Francisco 


STAINS WARNISHES ENAMELS 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 








Look for Champion’ 
on the Porcelain 
as wellas on the Box 


IKE every other 
article that 
through superior 
merit becomes the 
standard of quality 
and value, Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs 
are imitated. 






















That’s why we ask 
you to look for the 
name “Champion” 
on the porcelain of 
the plugs you buy, 
as well as on the 
box. 


AES 


That word “Cham- 
pion” on the por- 
celain is your final 
and positive guar- 
antee of abso- 
lutely com- 
plete satis- 
faction. 





Champion 
Spark Plug 
Company — 
Toledo - Ohio 


aie Spark Plug 
ompany of Canada, Lid. 
Windocs Ont. 


| 








is a perpetual lie-telling process. Life jg 
a mad dance in the domain of flux, where- 
in appearances in mighty tides ebb and 
flow, chained to the wheels of moons be- 
yond our ken. Appearances are ghosts, 
Le is ghost-land, where appearances 
change, transfuse, permeate each the 
other and all the others, that are, that 
are not, that always flicker, fade and 
pass, only to come again as new appear- 
ances, as other appearances. 

“You are such an appearance, com- 
posed of countless appearances out of 
the past. All an appearance can know is 
mirage. You know mirages of desire, 
These very mirages are the unthinkable 
and incalculable congeries of appearances 
that crowd in upon you and form you out 
of their past, and that : weep you on into 
dissemination into other unthinkable and 
incalculable congeries of appearances to 
people the ghost-land of the future. 

“Life is apparitional, and _ passes. 
You are an apparition. Through all the 
apparitions that preceded you and that 
compose the parts of you, you rose gib- 
bering from the evolutionary mire, and 
gibbering you will pass on, interfusing, 
permeating the procession of apparitions 
that will suc you.’ ” 


Tt is the greatest chapter Jack London 
ever wrote, this picture of life as at the 
last it appeared to his baffled and strug- 
gling mind. This was the White Logic, 
which answered with the painful efforts 
of humanity’s still undeveloped brain 
the last efforts of Jack London to find 
the ultimate and final satisfaction for 
which he sought. This was the White 
Logic which tormented him, “with his old 
maggots biting alive the old illusions, 
resurrecting and making to sound again 
the old voice from beyond of my youth, 
telling me again that still are mine the 
possibilities and powers which life and 
the books had taught me did not exist.” 
“And when the evening is over and 
goodnight said, I go back through m 
book-walled den to my sleeping ae | 
and to the White Logic which, unde- 
feated, has never left me. And as I fall 
to fuddled sleep I hear Youth crying, as 
Harry Kemp heard it: 
“ T heard Youth calling in the night: 

“Gone is my former world-delight; 

For there is naught my feet may stay; 

The morn suffuses into day, 

It dare not stand a moment still 

But must the world with light fulfill. 

More evanescent than the rose 

My sudden rainbow comes and goes 

Plunging bright ends across the sky— 

Yea, I am Youth because I die!”’’” 


* * * * * 


One morning, in the fall of his fortieth 
year, Jack London did not waken. | 
Japanese servant found him lying in af 
unconsciousness which was not sleep 
The household was aroused; doctors 
were called from Glen Ellen, from the 
city. The work of the ranch stopped. 
The news’ sped through the village; tele 
graph and cable flashed it around the 


| world, in the local-rooms of a thousand 


newspapers it was caught up, lesser 


| stories were torn from the front page t0 
| give it room; newsboys rushed through 


the streets shouting it. A hundred mil 
lion persons heard with a shock that Jack 
London was dying, and for a brief space 
the thought of the world was focused om 
that sunshiny sleeping-porch, musica 
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tire is for you or it is against you. 
idon There are no halfway measures 
t the nowadays. Your car has tre- 
Tug: mendous possibilities for service; it 
“at should have Firestone equipment to 
yrain bring, out its best powers, at lowest cost. 
- Firestone careful building, methods and 
hite high-3rade materials jive you dependa- 
ae ble service; service which is for you in 
ions, every way. Youcansee a workin? dem- 
gain onstration of this wholehearted quality 
.“. at any time, under any circumstances. 
» the 
and Take Firestone Cords, for example; note 
ist.” them on the car of the man whose busi- 
and ness, profession or trade takes him over 
| 7 any sort of road in all weathers. See 
ne how their stout, resilient action is his 
fall sure dependence; a vital help in safe, 
me rapid transit. 
Or on the boulevard in rush hours, see 
how Firestone Cord Tires roll easily 
ai alon3, stopping, or startin3, with the 
ys quick response that saves time and fuel. 
You, whose burdens are heavier now 
and car-demands correspondingly 
) greater, should have that comfort with 
~ economy which Firestone efficiency in- 
sures. Consult the nearest Firestone 
man. Tell him you want Firestones 
tieth all ‘round. Cord or Fabric, he can 
a equip you. 
i? FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
. the AKRON, OHIO Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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A member of the Prest-O-Lite Clan 


The Oldest Service to Automobile Owners in America 
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A correct size 


for every car 
at District Service 
Stations everywhere 


HE members of this happy clan hardly know a battery 
“grid” from a piece of cheese. They don’t know and don’t 
want to know about the functions of “electrodes” or 
“electrolyte.” 

They are tickled to death to leave all that engineering “dope” 
to their battery-bug friends, and the expert who runs the Prest- 
O-Lite Service Station down the street. 

What they do know is that the little box of power, labelled 
“Prest-O-Lite” is an all-the-year-’round, one hundred percent 
performer in wet, dry, hot and twenty-below zero weather; 

that it carries in storage the necessary surplus power to 
feed the electric headlights and spin the stiffest engine under 
conditions that would have forced any other man’s battery to 
lay down on the job. 

They know that the Presto-O-Lite Service expert is the 
proper party to pass on the condition of the battery and from 
time to time apply the simple treatments necessary to keep it up 
to its rated capacity. 


They know that this service man’s station is just down the street. That 
it’s an easy matter to stop the car at his place for a few minutes once a month; 

And-—they know that the said Prest-O-Lite service man is a human being 

a deserving battery engineer who in accordance with our well-known policy 

makes no charge for “inspection” or distilled water—but has his fixed rates for 
all other services rendered. 

If you can say “Amen” to this solution of all your car battery problems 
you are eligible to membership in the Prest-O-Lite Clan. 

Drop us a line today and we will put you in touch with our nearest service 
station man, who will be on the lookout for your first call and will treat you as 
we want a lifetime customer treated. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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with the morning calls of the happy birds 
in the trees outside, where science and 
love fought to hold on earth the bit of 
life which was Jack London. 

All day the tide of life flowed on around 
it. The forest wakened in the warmth of 
the sun; squirrels frisked up and down 
tree-trunks, intent on the serious busi- 
ness of gathering nuts; lizards slipped 
cautiously through the ferns, alert at each 
shadow which might mean a hawk; bees 
went busily down the lanes of sunlight, 
seeking flowers; petals unfolded, leaves 
fell, grass-seeds stirred to life in the warm 
earth. Life went on in all its multiple 
forms, resistless, eternal. 

The long bright day came slowly to its 
close. Jack London had not stirred nor 
spoken. He lay blind, deaf, insensible 
to all the keen stimuli of sight and sound, 
of color and movement, which had made 
his life. The sun went slowly below the 
western rim of the wogld, in a glory of 
crimson and gold. The forest went nest- 
ling to sleep. Evening came with its 
stars, 

Then at last Jack London opened his 
eyes, those eyes which had seen so many 
visions, so many heartbreaking things. 
He looked again at the familiar objects 
about him, with a gaze which seemed 
still dreaming. He closed his eyes, and 
smiled. 

THE END 


Claxton, M. P. 


(Continued from page 21) 


And then again the large hand of her 
husband reached across the table to take 
hers in its grasp. 

IV 

HE machinery of politics was a thing 

wholly unknown to Charles Claxton, 
nor would he set himself now to the task 
of learning it. He contented himself, in 
fortunes rapidly mended, with taking in 
charge the simpler and more congenial 
task, even though in a civilian capacity, of 
serving his country by looking to the 
safety of his country’s soldiers. ‘The gift 
of the executive, of the organizer, was 
his by nature. Tis office became more 
than a name. There grew up under him 
rapidly a system which left forever im- 
possible a recurrence of work such as that 
which once imperiled the lives of troops 
en route. Steadily his carriage gained in 
dignity, his face in gravity and intentness, 
He was content, for now it seemed to him 
he was coming into his own after all. 

As to his candidacy for the Dominion 
Parliament, he seemed to care nothing 
for it, and indeed, knew little of it. Not 
so the politicians who handled the interior 
workings of the machine, who selected the 
representatives of that country’s gover 
ment, and who sometimes instructed 
those representatives as to then _ own 
duties in the premises. The provincial 
campaign for Claxton was waged merrily 
enough without his knowledge or his con 


sent. His record, and only the good patt 
of it—its glories, its faithfulness, 18 
valor—were things daily before the pub- 


lic in the press. The local bureaus 0 
publicity made Claxton famous, more 
and more famous day by day. But Clax- 
ton himself had nothing to do with this. 
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Road-Ability 


“Road-ability” sums up in a single word 
the character of GMC Performance. 
Behind road-ability is that staunchness 
guaranteed by GMC Overstrength and 
oversize at every point. 


Every now and then an example of un- 
usual GMC Road-ability comes to notice. 
Here is a case in point: 


Although January 12, 1918, was the date 
of the worst blizzard and the coldest 
January day in the history of the Detroit 
weather bureau 16 degrees below zero 

with snow drifted yards deep, a GMC 
Truck kept the road all day. 


This five-ton truck hauled coal to keep 
an industrial plant from closing down, 
although the 60-mile blizzard demoralized 
Street Car service and prevented express 





GMC trucks 
are built in all 
practical sizes, 
34-ton lo 5-ton 
capacily —~ six 
sizes in all. 
Eachsizebetter 
suited than any 
of the rest fora 
particular class 
of work. 


companies and mercantile concerns from 
attempting delivery. 


All day this GMC hauled coal from a 
snow-bound siding over a nine-mile route, 
six tons at a load, and made five round 
trips. For eighteen hours the following day 
it made eight round trips, hauling 48 tons, 
from seven in the morning until midnight. 


No matter what your truck requirements, 
there is aGMC to meet your needs as this 
one met the needs of its owner. Through 
winter snow or spring mud GMC road- 
ability can be depended on. There are 
six practical sizes, 


GENERAL Motors TRucK COMPANY 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICH. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 
Distributors Most Everywhere (ain) 
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FLANNEL 
SHIRT 


The Shirt with more than a Million Friends 
Im All Good Grades and All Good Shades 


Por outside or indoor wear there is no 
substitute for the fit and “feel” of the 
Old Reliable RACIN 
A Popular Shirt at a Popular Price 
American-made for American men of red blood—for 
keon buyers and careful dressers, Weara like a pig-okin 


and holds ite shape and color as long as a thread is 
left. You'll like it fine. Try itl 


The Chas. Alshuler 








Flannel Shirt. 





Boe fT 
FROM YOUR 
DEALER. If 
he doesn’t carry 
the RACINE 
flannel shirt in 


wrile Us 


ArinyShirt 


for real service 


|USARMY 


Regulation 
eae 


stock, 
or find one who 
does, Youwon't 
likea substitute. 














| Ease Your Feet with 
Herman’s 


Boston 
Garter | 


COMFORT | 
The Boaton 
Carter rests 
no easily on 
the leg that 
you forget | 
youhaveiton 


CONVENIENCE 
banily od 
jJustod— fits 
smoothly and 
etaye in place 
until you re 
lenme it 


SERVICE 


MUNSON 


eed 








Army Shoe 


The ¥ _ Keep your feet easy and efficient—free from corns, stiff 
van dcaptigtatid Ay joints, ingrowing nails, galled heels and blisters. Every 
wd phe et fi- | U.S. soldier from private to general is required to wear 
durabilit hs a the Munson style shoe shown above. 
retnings ites We have made 1,000,000 pairs for army wear and are 
strength and supplying the great civilian demand through 8,000 stores 
clusticity after Aak your dealer. Be sure to get Herman's, They are 
long wear superior in fit, finish and durability, Black or tan 
! When or dering by mail, state size and width usually 
Sold Everywhere. 25c., 30c., 35c., 50c. worn. We guarantee fit and satisfaction. Booklet free, 
BOSTON 


GEOHEE PROST OO.. MAKENS, | | JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO., 800 Albany Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


























“BATHASWEET" 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 
Make your bath a luxury aa well aoa necessity. Why bathe in hard water, which roughena ped 
irritates the akin, when a apoonful of BATILASWEET in your bath will bring the softness of rain 
water and the fragrance of a thousand flowera? A BATILASWEET bath cools, refreshes and in- 
vigorates, Small size sbc, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. A. 


C.S.WELCH COMPANY, NEW YORK.,U.S.A. 





















He steadfastly declined to speak of his 
own past or to allow his wife to speak for 


him. He refused ever to appear upon a 
platform, even with other speakers. He 
said if his country asked him to take ona 
new duty, he would accept it as a com. 
mand, as an order, not otherwise. He 
would not raise his hand to ask a favor of 
a country which even for a time had for. 
gotten him or left him even halfway in 
disgrace. 


T was a new Claxton now, in new lines 

of activity, who went about large and 
grave d; lily duties. He saw ope ning bes 
fore him in a splendid perspective the 
great world of affai airs, of business, of or 
ganization. Instinct by now with a de- 
sire for simplicity and efhciency, his own 
clear mind saw directly to the heart of 
many a problem which to others had 
seemed complex. THis hands straightened 
out many little tangles. And always the 
daily life of Claxton was a sermon, a 
yaean, and a command. End the war! 
Find it in the one way! That was all he 
lived for or cared for. 

But one day a committee of well-known 
and well-clad men came to the home of 
Charles Claxton, a home now somewhat 
better than that in which Masson of the 
G. P. R. had found him some time earlier, 
Claxton himself was back from some 
where east in Saskatchewan, along the 
transcontinental line. Had he not tired 
of seeing his own*name in the daily press, 
he might have had better advices as to 
the errand of these men who came in now, 
smiling, hat in hand, each extending his 
hand and offering congratulations. 

“You have heard, of course?” said the 
chairman of the committee. 

Claxton, tall and neat in his new and 
well-cut civilian clothing, nodded. 

“We came to congratulate you as soon 
as we could, Colonel,” said the committee 
man, “Nothing to it; we've won hands 
down. ‘There wasn’t any opposition 
worth the name. ‘The other candidate= 
well, he tried once to bring up the matter 
of your discharge. ‘They took him off the 
platform, and he left the fight the day 
after. ‘There was but one candidate. 
You will go to Ottawa with the strongest 
backing any man ever had behind himin 
the history of the Dominion.” 

“That's fine,” said Claxton, M. P., smik 
ing. “That's very fine. I'll think it over.” 

“Think it over! What do you mean, 
Colonel? You are in- you're elected 
and you can’t get out of it now. 

“Of course, you know,” he went on, 
spreading out his hands, “all of us have 
worked extraordinarily hard for you 
The fund——well--” 

“Te wasn’t from any he ‘Ip of mine, that's 
said Claxton, smiling. 

“Not at all. We didn’t need so much 
funds this year as usual—as I said, it was 
all one-sided, But at the same time, ID 
the way of personal services, in the case 
of the head men of the organization= 
some of us here, for instance myse 

C ‘laxton stood looking at him gravely: 

“This is a new line of work,” said he 
“new at least to me. [ don’t know much 
about these things. I’ve been, you might 
say, a military man all my life, and the 
work I’m doing now is military in a Way: 
As to politics, tell me, did you mean 
something in the way of recognition from 
myself? What could I do, what wou 
be proper to do?’ 
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No one type of tire can fill all needs. 


There are rough roads, hard roads, 
soft roads, level roads, hilly roads. 


There are big cars, small cars, light 
cars, heavy cars. 


It is to meet these varying conditions 
that we make five different United States 
Tires, 

—the only co:nplete line of tires pro- 
duced by any manufacturer. 


No matter what your needs, there is a 
type of United States Tire exactly suited 
to your requirements. 
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Each is of the extremely high quality 
that has kept the demand for United 
States Tires growing far faster than the 
number of cars produced. 


Put your cost of motoring on the 
thrift basis demanded by war times. 

Get more tire mileage—the extreme 
service hundreds of thousands of motor- 
ists are finding in United States Tires. 

Study the conditions under which you 
drive. 


Then ask the United States Tire dealer 
for the type best suited to your individual 
needs. He can supply you. 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 
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Thrift Demands That You 
Get 1500 Extra Miles 





J 
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There is no such a thing as a 
“pleasure car’ these days. 


Now, the automobile is as essential a part 
of the nation’s transportation system as 
isa railroad train. And the buying of tires 
should be on the same basis of service 
and economy as the purchasing of rail- 
road supplies 


Adjustment 
ane 5000 MILES 
The 43% higher adjustment offered by 
Quaker Tires is in keeping with the thrift 

spirit of wartime. 
Excess mileage reported by Quaker Tire 
users shows three tires’ service from two. 
In many cases, two tires’ mileage from one. 
Likely there is a Quaker Tire dealer in 
your locality. If not, write to the factory 


at Philadelphia or to one of the stock 
warehouses. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
629 Market St. 182 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 53 Murray St. 
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Use the genuine 


(edar 


Combines perfectly with 
WWATER—tocleanse, 
brighten and preserve 
your finest furniture. 


At your dealer’s— 
25c to $3.00. 


CHANNELL 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Ask Your Dealer For 


pIOh, 


For 








: Talking Machines, Type- 
|) oo 2-9) writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 

ti ments. THE FINEST OIL, MADE. 
H| It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
sold everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men, Large bottle 

: (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 

WM. F. NYE, 
i) New Bedford, Mass. 


























“Well,” said the other, smiling with 
great confidence, “coming as you do, with 
such support behind you, you'll have a 
lot of power at Ottawa. ‘They'll listen to 
almost anything you want to say. The 
western provinces, you can be sure, will 
back any man who goes in for CONSCTIp- 
tion in Quebec. We feel as you do, that 
we all ought to fight if this war is going to 
be won. Now, for that reason, as strong 
as you will be in Ottawa, why, in the way 
of appointments 


LAX 1¢ YN was looking out of the win- 
dow, but he turned now. 

“Have you talked with Mr. Masson 
over things?” he asked. “I’ve come ina 
way to trust him very much.” 

“Well you might, Colonel; well you 
might. But then, he had little enough 
to do with our campaign out here. He's 
too busy. All the orders we got from him 
just amounted to this: ‘Elect Claxton 
Member of the Dominion Parliament!’ 
He’s a big man, Masson.” 

i a - P a - - M4 ” 

Yes, and a good one and a patriot, 
said Claxton. ‘Well, because he ts, and 
because we both think that the one busi- 
ness of this country is to win this war and 
to leave these provinces a free country 
forever, that’s the only reason I’m going 
to take on this detail at Ottawa. I don't 
know much about it. 

“T don’t know much about these ap- 
pointments that you're mentioning, gen 
tlemen. It’s too soon. Wait till things 
shape out, and until I’ve learned the 
duties just a bit, and found the men who 
can best do them. 

“But,” he added, his forehead furrowed 
just a bit, simple man as he still was, and 
ever was to remain—“‘speaking of ap- 
pointments, now, there’s one. ‘Tell me, 
sir,” he said with sudden interest, “do 
you think they would make almost any 
appointment that I would ask down there 
at Ottawa?” 

“Why, of course—of course!” replied 
the other. ‘You don’t seem to realize, 
my dear Colonel, that you're going to be 
one of the strongest men we ever sent to 
Ottawa from a western province. You 
go there at just the right time; there 
never was a man who had the chance 
you’ve got now. Why, appointment! 

should say they would!” 

“Then,” said Claxton quietly, “I be 
lieve there’s one appointment that I’m 
going to suggest, at the proper time and 
the proper place.” 

“Yes?” began the spokesman of the 
committee. ‘To be sure—” 

“IT want you to help me to get tt 
through,” said Claxton with his custom 
ary naiveté, “As for myself, I'd rather 
stay where | am. There's work to 
done here, even if it’s only commussaly 
work and transportation work, a lot 0 
work, and I seem to get the hang of tt 
But if the orders are to go to Ottawa, 
suppose I'll have to go. Only’ and he 
hesitated now as if in doubt— ‘theres 
just one man I'd like to recognize fot 
what he’s done for me. He's crippled 
from the war, just as I am, gentlemen. 
He’s had trouble getting any woth 
crippled as he is. Now, I thought I'd like 
to have him get an appointment 

The leader of the committee looked at 
him somewhat crestfallen. 

“Do we know who he is; what has he 
done?” he began. 

“I suppose you know him,” 
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Luxurious Economy 





Leatherwove*is the remarkable fabric | : 
that the United States Government buys 
for upholstery purposes. 


Most practical and. reliable for motor- 
car, furniture, carriage, and boat up- 
holstery — for bag and trunk work — 
wall coverings za bindings, etc. 


Tough though pliable —beautiful and 
rich-appearing ~~ sanitary — can be 
easily cleansed —~ won’t rot or peel — 
weatherproof — durable —- economical. 


Scores of patterns from plain black to 
the quaint Spanish Leather effects. 
San Francisco office in the Call Bldg. 
just opened, under the mamagement of 


Mr. E. H. McArthur. Samples of the 


various “Chase products on exhibition. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO = CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK . 
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Leaders in Manufacturing Since 184°. 
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The Spirit of War Service 


official commands and the sum- 
moning of reinforcements. 


Alone in the midst of war's 
desolation, the telephone line- 
man crawls to mend the broken 
wires, 


On all sides the thunder of 
artillery; in the air bursting 
shrapnel. 


He faces danger with that 
unconquerable spirit of war 
service which permits him to 
think only of maintaining the 
telephone connections. 


The safety of the troops de- 
pends on these lines of commu- 
nication, often used for the sen- 
tries’ warnings, the carrying of 
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| WHITING-ADAMS BATH BRUSHES were not in the wonderful Baths of Roman Cara- 
‘A calls. Sutro has it all over him, he hasthem. Mermaids declare that the 

tonic effects to bathing. WHITING-ADAMS HAIR BRUSHES made of the best bristles ray 
4, and woar a lifotime, Strengthen, make the hair vigorous and luxuriant, 

Whiting-Adams Trade VULCAN Mark oN , 

Rubber Cemented SHAVING BRUSHES POND ' 
The butt ende of bristles are immersed in Btrictly Pure Rubber in aplastio OS ae \ 
\state, and vulcanized hard ae granite, The bristics cannot be pulled out, and + ey 
the holding parts of these brushes cannot be overcome, 
Bend for Illustrated Literature, Department B. 


>>. John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., Boston, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


In a dark hole hidden among 
sparse brushwood are the tele- 
phone operators, some of whom 
have been for months in their 
damp cave ceaselessly swept by 
shells. 


And they are admirable, all 
these heroes of the Signal Corps, 
whether serving in darkness or 
in the all too bright light of day. 


The spirit of war service, over 
here as well as over there, fur- 
nishes the nerves, the endur- 
ance, the morale—the stuff that 
wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Claxton, M. P. “He’s been about me all 
the time. I’ve sort of kept him on, you 
see, since he was sient and couldn't 
get any work to do after his discharge, | 
wouldn’t take any pension money even 
if I could, nor would I allow him to, our 
discharge coming just as it did. |’d 
never accept any of the honors that came 
to me in the service; I’d not take my old 
title nor allow him to take his, in public. 

“But at one time he was a Lieutenant 
in the First Canadians, when I was their 
commanding officer. It’s Bray—Sergeant 
Bray, I usually call him—because, don’t 
you see, we used to work together up in 
the old Northwest Mounted, when I was 
a Sergeant myself, and that was as high 
as Bray ever could dream of going. 

“Well, now, I want Bray made a Ser- 
geant once more. Isn’t there a_ place, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, or something of the 
kind, down at Ottawa?” 

“Why, yes,” said the spokesman of the 
committee, somewhat — shamefacedly. 
“Yes; a place of no consequence, of 
course; something of a sinecure, to be 
sure.” 

“Well, perhaps it will be good enough 
for Bray,” said Claxton finally. “Just a 
bally ass, that’s sure, and he’ll tangle 
things all up, that’s sure too. But on the 
whole, and I’ve had that man close to 
me, do you see, all through our service at 
the front, his conduct has been what we'll 
have to call exemplary.” 


HEY went away. Claxton, M.P., fall- 

ing into one of his meditative moods, 
reached up to a shelf and took down his 
son’s little whistle. He seated himself 
and, tapping out the time with. his 
crippled las began to play his favorite 
air. It rose with a certain shrill, exuber- 
ant volume, and he played it again, ab- 
sorbed, alone, intent, his gray eyes 
kindling somberly: ‘“The Campbell’s are 
coming! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

His wife, entering unnoticed, did not 
speak for a long time. ‘What are you 
doing, Charley?” she asked after a while. 

“Why—nothing!” he replied, startled, 
shamefaced, whistle in hand. 

“Well, you see,”” he added, a moment 
later, “the d—d thing runs in my head, 
do you see? that old air, “The Yankees are 
coming! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 

“We'll beat them, Annie!” he said 
afterward. “We'll fight through till we 
make our own peace. We'll beat them 
at last, never fear. Hurrah! Hurrah!” 


Inside the Wire 


(Continued from page 38) 


fighting if he were still alive. After a 
time her eyes wandered to the empty flag 
pole in front of the summer house. She 
recalled the last evening she and Pierre 
were together. In a burst of patriotism 
she had pulled the flag from its hiding 
place me together they had held it out 
so that the wind might stiffen the soft 
folds. Suddenly it had been jerked from 
their grasp and the sneering face of a 
German guard had been thrust between 
them. With an oath the German had 
flung the flag to the ground and trampled 
it in the dirt. 
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SAFE 
CERTAIN 


Above are pictured three ways 
to treat corns. 

Blue-jay is the mostcertain. It is 
safe and gentle. 

Yet the unknowing ones experi- 
ment with harsh, mussy liquids or 
the dangerous razor. 

These two ways are temporary. 

But Blue-jayisscientific. The spot 
of medicated wax, discovered by a 
greatchemist, soothes while it works. 

Place a Blue-jay Plasteron your 
throbbing corn tonight. 

Relief is instant. The soft felt 
pad stops the pain by relieving the 
pressure. 

In 48 hours the medicated wax has 
saturated the corn—under- 
mined it toitsroots—and it 
comes off painlessly,com- 
pletely. Nature responds 
quickly to such a gentle, 
corrective treatment. 


BAUER & BLACK 


END CORNS 





HARSH 
UNSAFE 


Which Way for You ? 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
Large Package 25c at Druggists 
Small package discontinued 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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Hardly acorn can resist. Ofcourse 
once in a while there is an old, 
stubborn corn which requires a 
second or third application. But 
such are rare. 

Blue-jay Plasters are made by 
Bauer © Black, the great surgical 
dressing house. 

Try a Blue-jay Plaster now. Join 
the pain-free thousands who rely 
on Blue-jay. 

Once you know Blue-jay, you'll 
never consent to have acorn again, 
nor to coddle itwithtemporary ways. 

The cost is slight, the application 
simple. 

Remember, we promise immedi- 
ate relief and a defense- 
less corn. 

Blue-jay Plasters are 
sold by all druggists—25c 
per package. Also 
Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Chicago and New York 
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COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr 

—_ J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
. itor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: —“‘Before 
\ completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
| sold to Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
ding magazines.” 











and other 





Also coursesin Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism, In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges, 180-Page Cat- 
slog Free. Please Address 
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The Home Correspondence School 











Dept. 251 Springfield, Mass. 
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“Lieber Gott! Will you never learn?’ 
he had burst out. ‘“There’s where the 
Belgian flag belongs and there’s where 
it’s going to stay as there’s a God in 
heaven.” 

Pierre, white with rage, had raised his 
fist to fell the German but she had caught 
at his arm and the guard had escaped 
the blow. 

As the man walked away Pierre had 
turned toward her. “You are right,” he 
had said in a strained voice that did not 
sound like his. ‘Resistance is useless 
now but some day Germany will pay for 
this!” His fist was still clenched and he 
glared at the opening in the bushes where 
the German had disappeared. Then he 
had stooped and gathered up the be- 
draggled object in his arms. “I’m going 
to take this flag where it won’t be in- 
sulted,” he had said. “I’m going to make 
a dash for the front! And some day I am 
coming back to Brussels and I’m going 
to wave this flag in the very faces of these 
Germans.” 

She remembered how she had thrilled 
at his words and had declared that she 
would watch day and night for his return 
with the flag. 

“But it is so exactly like every other 
Belgian flag,” she hac “see 4 “that 
I shall not recognize it at a distance. 

“Voila,” he had cried, gently taking 
from her the wide red scarf she had 
thrown over her shoulders, “This shall 
be a sign. When you see a Belgian flag 
with a broad red streamer at its base you 
will know that Pierre Marsilly has kept 
his word.” For a moment he held her 
close and then he was gone. 


ER mother’s voice calling her from the 

house brought her back to the pres- 
ent. Again Karl Heinrich’s parting words 
rang through her brain. Should she meet 
him on the following evening—or should 
she— At the entrance to the arbor her 
eyes sought the west, then with a firm 
step she walked toward the house. She 
had made up her mind to meet Karl 
Heinrich. She must learn what he knew 
about Pierre. 

The long shadows were just beginning 
to creep into the forest on the following 
evening when Marie de Reske hesitated 
on the steps of La Laiterie. At a little 
distance, beneath a spreading elm, she 
could see the big form of a German officer. 
She started down the steps, then turned 
as if to retreat, but the picture of a slen- 
der youth with keen daring eyes rushed 
to her mind and facing about she walked 
resolutely toward the elm. 

The German had seen her and started 
forward. “Marie!” he exclaimed in a 
glad voice. 

But the girl halted and stood looking 
at him coldly. ‘‘Well,” she said. “Did 
you find out?” > 

“Ts that the only greeting you have for 

Pha en ON . a . . , - : “ 7 ’ 
me?” he asked in an injured tone. “Cant 
we get back to the old days, Marie? 
Won't you say that you are glad to see 
me?” 

“Why should a Belgian be glad to see a 
German?” the girl asked in the same even 
tone. . 
“Will you never cease digging this 
trench between us?” his voice was 1mpa- 
tient. “Am I not a part of Belgium, for 
have I not spent most of my life here! 
Don’t you realize that I am fond of the 
place and that I am working for her good? 
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when there is no shortage of 


Toasted Corn Flakes 


ae as delicious and nourishing as— 


€ Washington CRISPS 


(NEW PROCESS) 
THE PERFECT TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


» | 





ATURE-CURED white corn— 
&, whole grains of it—flaked and toasted 
es to acrispy nicety. A ready-cooked Break- 
g fast that every member of the Family 
ad will thoroughly enjoy. 
ae Try CRISPS with Strawberries 
way or Peaches or Bananas— 
m * Delicious! 
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you get him with a shotgun, 


are other vermin such as rats, black snakes, 


and most of all, the home cat, which destroy 
millions of dullas worth of food every year. 


This matter of game preservation and game rais- 
ing is important and intensely interesting. 
gladly send you on request and without charge the 
‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’* 
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“American Pheasant Breeding and Shooting’, by E. A. 
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San Francisco California 
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| You think only of the present. I look to 


Belgium a part of the great 
German Empire! Belgium with a place 
in the world power! ‘lhink what she can 
do with her commerce—her manu- 
factures— In the past she has been but 
a little struggling nation, but hereafter 
she will be the principal sea-port of the 
greatest power in the—” 

“Never!” cried the girl with flashing 

es. “You can mow us down with ma- 
y cok guns as you did the people of Di- 

nant, but Belgium will never—” her 
voice caught. 

The man’s face darkened. Why ¢ can’t 
you Belgians see the thing as it is? Con- 
sider what Germany can do for you. It’s 
a far bigger thing to be a part of the Ger- 
man Empire than- 

“I didn’t come here to listen to a eu- 
logy on Germany,” she broke " 

came to hear what you had thea" out 
about—about Pierre.” 

“Marie,” his voice was tender again. 
“Can’t you forget him! If he were alive 
what could he do for you? Do you think 
Germany will ever forgive those who have 
fought against her? But I, Marie, I am 
a German officer. I can protect you and 
your family. You are in danger and | 
want to help you—to save you, Mani. 
I care for you just as I did in those old 
days before the war—I can’t protect you 
as a Belgian, but as my wife— 


oe girl’s face flamed and she drew 
erect. ‘How dare you even suggest— 
how dare you—” she started to go, hesi- 
tated and turned back. 

“But Pierre,” she began. “You said 
‘if he were alive,’ oh, he is not—tell me 
he is not—” 

The man looked straight at her, “Pierre 
is dead.” 

“You know,” she faltered, white to the 
lips, “you found it in the records?” 

“He was shot by a sentry while trying 
to reach the Belgian army,” the pe 
continued in the same voice. 

Marie did not speak. She turned and 
stumbled down the path toward the exit 
to the Bois. She did not know that Karl 
Heinrich was following her until he took 
her roughly by the arm. 

“Listen to reason, Marie. Your lover 
is dead and the sooner you forget him 
the better. Think of the present. Your 
brother’s life is at stake. - “an save him 
and I will—if you will pay the price.” 

“My brother’s life at stake?” Marie 

gazed at him wide-eyed. 

“Yes. Do you think we don’t know 
his plans? We've been watching him for 
days. He is going to try to go over the 
border tonight. We'll let him get as far 
as Hoogstraeten and then we Il catch 
him like a rat in a trap. However, I’ve 
ordered the guards not to shoot him 
until I give the command. So it’s up to 
you. Marie—” ‘ 
The girl straightened. “You are mis- 
taken,” she said quietly. “Last night 
Henri decided that he would not attempt 
to leave Belgium.” 

“You think so?” the German sneered. 
“Well, I happen to know more about the 
matter than you do—he’s with Maurice 

Brun now and—” : 

But Marie had turned away and his 
words fell upon unhearing ears. Scarcely 
noticing where she was going, she passed 


the future. 


‘out of the Bois and down the Avenue 


Louise. The houses on either side were 
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With Economy the ruling force in the American Household today, it is 
to be expected that suggestions for effecting further reductions of your 
food bills are most welcome. Consider, then, the genuine economy 
represented in every package of Ridgways Tea: A pound of Coffee makes 
40 cups—but a pound of really good tea is ample for more than 300 cups 
of delightful refreshment. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
““Safe- Tea 60-62 Warren Street Four Cups 
First’’ CHICAGO OFFICE For a Cent 


210 N. Wabash Ave. 
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blurred and she did not even see the Re- 
lef Commission automobile that whirred 
past. She only knew that Pierre Mar- 
silly was dead. The words repeated 
themselves in her mind over aa 
again. ‘They seemed to be drummed out 
by the footsteps of every passing pedes- 
trian. Pierre Marsilly is dead. Pierre 
Marsilly is de ad. At last she reached her 
home and hurried to her own room. For 
some time she stood at the window look- 
ing out with unseeing eyes. Finally the 
mist cleared and she was gazing at the 
empty flag pole. Pierre would now never 
bring the * ae back to Brussels, and her 
red scarf had the touch of it made her 
seem near during his last hour? 

For the first time tears came to. het 
relief, and she turned to the bureau where 
she had dropped the bag containing her 
handkerchief. As she picked it up she 
noticed a note with her name scrawled 
across it lying on the bureau-searf. She 
opened it and read: 

“T can’t stand it any longer. I must 
know what ts going on in the world, and 
I’m going to try to cross the border to- 
night. Break it to mother as gently as 
you can. Henri.” 

Marie, white as her handkerchief, 
stared at the hote, then covered her face 
with her hands and crumpled to the floor. 
In a few hours Henri would be taken and 
then she—-the next instant she had drawn 
herself together. Pierre was dead! It 
did not matter now what became of her 
she would go to 


OVE! 


she must save Henri; 


Karl 


GREAT shout from the street brought 

her to her feet. She hurried into an ad- 
joing room and threw open the window. 
The Avenue Louise which an instant be- 
fore had been empty was now swarming 
with people. ‘The men were talking ex- 
citedly to one another, the boys shouting 
and waving their hats and even the 
women were eagerly cdging their way 
through the crowd. All were hurrying in 
the same direction. She glanced at the 
windows opposite. Men and women 
were leaning out and calling excitedly to 
their friends below. Her eyes went to the 
street again. She caught at the window- 
sill. ‘There in the midst of the crowd was 
her brother. He seemed to have gone 
mad with excitement. She could hear 
his voice high above the others. He was 
waving his hat in the air and shouting, 
“Vive le Belgique! Vive le Rot!” Others 
took up the ery. As an accompaniment 
to the hundreds of voices came a low 
monotonous whirr. 

She ran down the stairs and into the 
street. In another instant she was at her 
brother’s side. A huge object was sweep- 
ing over the houses, a great white- winged 
human bird. 

“We saw it just as we were starting 
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out,” Hl nri told her. ‘And so came back 
to see the thing through. ‘Che man has 
been throwing out messages from the 
front. Look, here’s one he dropped in 
the Bois.” 

Marte glanced at the paper her brother 
held out. “Be of good cheer, little Bel- 
gium,”” she read. “The Allies have not 
forgotten you. 

Steadily the great airplane swept on- 
ward, too low for field guns to injure it. 
Phe crowd shouted and held up its thou 
sands of hands for the white papers that 
were fluttering down like snow.  Sud- 
denly out fi yn the slender body dropped 
a big: silk Hag of black, yellow and red 
The crow | wene mad with joy. “Vive le 
Belgique! Vioe le Rot!” the people 
shouted. Some one started “The Barban- 
gonne.”” A thousand voices took up the 
song. The airplane was sweeping for- 
ward. Over the Avenue Louise it came. 
Now Marte could almost make out the 
fgure of a man between the big wings. 
As it approached her house it dipped so 
low that it almose touched the ridge- 
pole. At that instant a scarlet streamer 
dropped at the base of the Belgian flag. 
The wind caughe it and held it out-—a 
crimson streak across the sky. 

The girl felt as if her heart had stopped 
beating, then her arms went out to the 
great white bird. 

“Pierre! Pierre!’ she cried. “Tt is 
you! Thank God you are alive!” 

As if its mission had been accom- 
plished the airplane spiralled upward. 
A few moments later it came within 
range of the German guns. Marie held 
her breath as the little puffs of shrapnel 
burst around it. But the airplane did not 
swerve and a great joy shone in the girl's 
face as she watched it become a mere 
speck on the wescern horizon. 


Spanish 
Doubloons 


(Continued from page 48) 


“Blackie, this ain’t bad. [t’s coolin’, 
but thin—a real nice ladylike sort of 
drink, I should say. Suppose you take 
aswig over to Miss Jinny there with my 
compliments —I’m one to always treat a 
lady generous if she gives me half a 
chance.” 

Obediently Cookie hastened for another 
cup, set it on a tray, and approached me 
with his old-time ornate manner. I faced 
him with a withering look, but, unmind- 
ful, he bowed, presenting me the cup, 
and interposing his bulky person between 
me and the deeply-quatling pirates. At 
the same time his voice reached me, 
pitched in a low and anxious key. 

“Fo' de Lawd’s sake, Miss Jinny, spill it 
out! [tam mighty powerful dope—it done 
fumented twice as long as befo’—it am 

un’ to give dat trash de blind-staggahs 
sho’tly!’’ 

Instantly T understood, and a thrill of 
telief and of hope inexpressible shot through 
me. | raised to the troubled black face 
aglance which I trust was eloquent—it 
Must needs have been to express the 
thankfulness I felt—Cookie responded 





with a solemn and convulsive wink 
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Get this free 
recipe book 











e . 

Know the Story of Carnation Milk 

HIS practical recipe book, pictured above, tells 

you how to use Carnation Milk for every milk 
use. It will give you new ideas for the preparation 
of war-time dishes. 

The story of Carnation Milk has interested many a housewife 
—you, too, will enjoy reading of the modern sanitary methods 
of handling the product, 

Carnation Milk adds a delicious flavor to foods prepared with 
it. Use it as cream in coffee, for cream soups, baked dishes, 
cakes, puddings, candies, etc, 

Order a supply from your grocer today, Convince yourself of its 
pure milk richness and economy. For Booklet address Carna- 
tion Milk Products Company, 562 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Remember—Y our Grocer has Carnation! c 
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Those tiny candles 
of fragrance impart a 
delicate, appealing sense of 
refinement to the atiniosphere, Onee 
used, you'll always denise Pine Incense: 
for it is typleally American in fact 
The Only Amorican Incense 
Pine Laceuse may be had in three recente Pine, Lave 
endar aud Cedar, packed in six alluring pac hages, 
It quickly clears any room of dixagreeable odors and 
must not be compared with the heavy orlental odors, 
If your dealer doomn't carey, write us 
DEALERS; Stock thie fant rolling apeciaity Get 
* our Hheral terme on quantity orders 
LOUIS LUCAS CO., Inc. 
2U5 Fairmont Street 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


ee 
The True Pianist Knows 
there is no piano comparable to this 
beautiful Vose Grand at foes f. 0. b. 
Boston, Three generations of the Vose 
family with sixty-eight years of highest 
ideals in plano construction have given 
the Vose its enviable reputation, 


We Challenge Comparisons. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


» Vose & Sons Piano Company 


168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass, 
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No Political 
Axes to Grind 


The Christian Science 
Monitor — the _ international 
daily newspaper—has no po- 
litical axes to grind. Its con- 
cept of its responsibility is not 
limited by partisan affiliations. 
Its endeavor is to support and 
protect every righteous ac- 
tivity expressed individually 
or nationally. It is alsoready 
to risk the displeasure of even 
the most humanly powerful 
interests and systems, in 
order that the light of publi- 
city shall penetrate their mo- 
tives and actions. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at 
news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading- 
rooms at 3c a copy. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, asample copy on re- 
quest. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 











CastillejaSchool for Girls 
Accredited by Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Vrimary Departments, Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. B. 

PALO ALTO, CALIF. 














Stiff Acnss 


may be relieved quickly with Absorbine, Jr. 
Don't be inconvenienced and annoyed with 
tired, aching muscles. Massage the parts with 
Absorbine, Jr., and rout out the trouble 

it reduces soreness and inflammation effectually 
and in a pleasant manner 


Absorbine J 
THE ANTISEPTIC Mir LNT 
(Awe mame ate ane Ore 
This increases its efficiency and its uses, 
When applied to cuts and bruises it kills the 
germs, makes the wound aseptically clean 
and promotes rapid healing. Swollen glands 
and veins, wens, cysts and bursal 
enlargements yield readily to the 
application of Absorbine, Jr. 
Absorbine, Jr., is safe and economical 
to use it is made herbs and is non- 
poisonous; only a few drops required 
at an application. 
cep Absorbine, i. at hand for 
emerge a $l. 25a bottle at druggists 
or delivered. 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 
together with booklet and labora- 


tory reports, mailed anywhere for 
10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 





Is more than a liniment-it is a 
positive antiseptic and germicide 
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and | put the cup to my lips and after 
a brief parade of drinking passed it back 
to Cookie, spilling the contents on the 
ground en route. 

Cookie retired with his tray in his most 
impressive cake-walk fashion, and in 
passing announced to Capt: un Magnus 
that “Miss Jinny say she mos’ suhtinly 
am obligated to de gennelmun fo’ de 
refreshment of dis yere acidulous bev- 
erage.” Which bare-faced mendacity 
provoked a loud roar of amusement from 
the sentinels, who were still sampling 
the cooling contents of the stone crock. 

“Learning to like what I do already, 
hey?” guffawed the captain, and he 
called on Chris to drain another cup with 
him to the lady of his choice. 

Fora leaden-footed eternity, it seemed 
to me, | oscillated, longing for, yet dread- 
ing, the signs that Cookie’s powerful dope 
had begun to work upon our guards 


ND then suddenly time, which had 
dragged so slowly, appeared to gallop, 
and the morning to be fleeing past, so 
that every wave that broke upon the 
beach was the footfalls of the returning 


pirates. Long, long before that thirsty, 
garrulous pair grew. still and torpid 
their jer gg must return And I 


saw Cookie, his strategem discovered, 
dangling from a convenient tree. 

Gradually the rough, disjointed talk of 
the sailors began to languish. Covertly 
watching, I saw that Chris’s head had 
begun to droop. His body, propped 
comfortably against a_ tree, aaa a 
little. The hand that held the cup was 
lifted, stretched out in the direction of 
the enticing jar, then forgetting its 
errand fell heavily. After a few spas- 
modic twitchings of the eyelids and un- 
easy grunts, Chris slumbered. 

Captain Magnus was of tougher fiber. 
But he grew silent and there was a cer- 
tain meal-sack limpness about his at- 
titude. His dulled eyes stared dreamily. 
All at once with a jerk he roused him- 
self, turned over, and administered to the 
sleeping Chris a prod with his large boot. 

ley, there, wake up! What right 
you got to be asleep at the switch?” 
~~ Chris only breathed more heavily. 

Captain Magnus himself heaved 4 
tremendous yawn, settled back in greater 
comfort against his sustaining tree, and 
closed his eyes. [> waited, counting 
the seconds by the beating of the blood 
in my ears. In the background Cookie 
hovered apprehensively. Plainly he would 
go on hovering unless loud snores from 
the pirates gave him assurance. For my- 
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Sailings from Seattiec Every Week 
uring 


JUNE JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


An Ideal trip through the placid waters 
of the famous Inside Passage in a land 
of scenic Grandour 


rs kal | eC aCe eee $75.00 
18 AND 20 pat TOURS . $100. 00 Axo $120.00 
and Meals Included 


a. pet PRIVATE BATH--EXTRA 
“Admiral Line Service” insures comfort 


Full particulars--New Folders —- Maps — Cabin 
Plans on application 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


08 Second Ave. 653 Market Stroet 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











se if, I sat fingering my penknife, wonder- 
ing whether I ought to rush over and 
plunge it into the sleepers’ throats. This 
would be heroic and practical, but un- 
pleasant. If, on the other hand, I merely 
tried to free the prisoners and Captain 
Magnus woke, what then? The palm 
where they were tied was a dozen yards 
from me, much nearer to the guards, and 
within range of even their most languid 
glance. Beyond the prisoners was Miss 
Browne, glaring uncomprehendingly over | 
the edge of her book. ‘There was no help 
in Miss Browne. me, 
| left my seat and stole on feet which | 
seemed to stir every leaf and twig to loud 
| 


complaint toward the captive pair. 
Tense, motionless, with burning eyes, 
they waited. There was a movement 
from Captain Magnus; he yawned, turned 
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STATE 


Evergreen and evercool! 
Snow-capped mountains, 
virgin pine forests, na- 
tional parks, seas, lakes, 
waterfalls, roads into 
the heart of it all! And 
Alaska, the wonder: 
Jandat ourdoor! This 
book beautifully il 

lustrated, tells you. 


Write: 
1.M. HOWELL 
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and muttered. I stood stricken, my 

heart beating with loud thumps against e 

my ribs. But the captain’s eyes remained This New Range 
closed, 


“Virginia—quick, Virginia!” Dugald Is A Wonder 


Shaw was stretching out his bound hands 


to me, and I had dropped on my knees F C ki 
before him and begun to cut at the or 0oO Ing 































knotted cords. They were tough, strong Although it is less than four feet 

cords, and | hacked at them feverishly } long it can do every kind of cooking 
: > hen something: bounded across the for any ordinary family by gas in 
SNS Sed clearing and flung itself upon me. Cru- warm weather, or by coal or wood 
~HN\ Td ars Ry soe, of course!—and wild with the joy of when the kitchen needs heating. 





me 
Ni @ 


$50 


TRES aro aellingat fabulous figures in Furope. 

War conditions may mako thom go almost as 

hich here. You owe it to the country and to 
yourself to make your present set give you the 
groatost possible miloage. 


\ aN F 
y. mece reunion. L strangled a ery of dismay, and 
p e with one hand tried to thrust him off while 
L cut through the rope with the other. 
“Down, Crusoe!” | kept desperately 
whispering. But Crusoe was unused to 
whispered orders. He kept bounding up 
on me, intent to fulfill an unachieved am- 
bition of licking my ear. Cuthbert 
Vane tried, under his breath, to lure him 
away. But Crusoe’s emotions were all for 
me, and swiftly becoming uncontrollable 
they burst forth in a volley of shrill yelps. 
A loud cry answered them. It came 
from Captain Magnus, who had scrambled 
to his feet and was staggering across the 
clearing. One hand was groping at his 

















PATENTEO Ford 


Shock Absorber Cars 


Tlasalor Shock Absorbors save tires booause thoy 
support the weight of the car. When tho oar atrikos 
arut, they gently compross and absorb the jolt in- 
etoad of forcing tho tires to lift the car. Tho in- 
crensod miloage from ono set of casings paya for 
them. Hassler Shock Absorbers make your Ford 

ide ae oasily asa $2,000 limousine. They cave gaso- 
fine. reduce up-keep cost one-third, and incroase 





the resalo value of your car. 800,000 Ford Owners 








recognize thoir economic nocosslty. belt—it was flourished in the air with the ae m_ 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER gle am of a knife in it —and stageering and There is absolutely no danger in 
ve shouting the captain came on. this combination, as the gas section 
ii “Ah, you would, would you? I'll teach is as entirely separate from the coal 
you—but first I settle Aim, the porridge- section as +f eleced in another part 

eatin’ Scotch swine—” of the kitchen, 

The reeling figure with the knife was Note the two gas ovens above—one 
be ; ess right above me. I sprang up, in my for baking, giass yaneled and one 


Write @oday—NOW, for broiling, with white enamel door. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
861 Naomi St. Indianapolis, Ind, Ye 






hand the little two-inch weapon which 







Gold Medal 


was all I had for my defense—and Dugald 
Shaw’s. There were loud noises in my 
ears, the shouting of men, and a shrill e 
continuous note which I have since 












realized came from the lungs of Miss The large oven below has the Indi- 
Higglesby-Browne. Magnus made a cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
lunge forward—the arm with the knife See the cooking surface when you 
U HANDY descended. 1 caught it—wrenched at it want to rush things—five burners 
L E TUBES frantically age blindly to wield a for gas and four covers for coal. 
little penknife, whether or not with When in a hurr 
Ee ; , 5 ; y both coal and gas 
MEND~- DONT SPEND deadly intent I don’t know to this day. ovens car be operated at the same 
He turned on me savagely, and the time, using one for meats and the 
pennants was whirled from my hand as other for pastry —It 
ve caught my wrist in a terrible clutch, ad e ” 
All | remember after that is the terrible Makes Cooking Easy 
steely ab of the captain’s arms and a Write for handsome free booklet 143 
face, flushed, wild-eyed, horrible, that that tells all about it, 
was close to mine and inevitably coming Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
. . Makors of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
closer, though I fought and tore at it— and Gas Rangeo, Heating Stoves and Furnaces, 


of hot, feverish lips whose touch I knew 
would scorch me to the soul and then I 
was suddenly free, and falling, falling, a 
long way through darkness. 3 
ew & ee There's little fun in having 
Here’s the bait that gets the fish ] XIX it played against you! 


when others fail Lures them from the Y first memory is of voices, and “ 

depths and coaxes strikes even in waters cn y ‘a wibby” F your opponent uses this wonderful 

that are supposed to be fished out. The after that I was shot swiftly out of a anew modiem slaé, mediinn alee 
, ; iv y . . . LC, 

S-ORENO is a wobbling, driving, tunnel from an immense distance and 


killing plug and is the favorite game-fish 
lure of thousands of angler's, Only 75c in opened my eyes upon the same world 66 593 
any of the eight standard colors and the which I had left at some indefinite period 
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the beginner an expert caster. “Old-timers’: like Browne’s, very glum, and the Honorable 
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SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY was lying with my head upon I —, 
26286 Colfax As soon as I realized this I sat up , ENG. 


serkily thile -vervone exclaimed at American Representatives 
je rkily While eve byon - T..W. Niblett, Suite 014-4, 


once, “There, she’s quite all right—see 805 Fitth Ave, Now York. 
Ta 121 how her color is coming back!” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Washington Lands 


While you are making bi 
money prepare for the future. Buy a plece of oad 
land in the Puget Sound Country— Washington. I 
have some choice land in successful farming districts 
which will pay you a splendid income and increase 
in value rapidly as the growth in population in 
The Groat Northwest continues, T have put hun 
dreds of familios on my land and they are all highly 
pleased. You can become a ranch owner with a 
very tittle cash. Write for my literature and state 
how much land you require. Climate and living 
conditions here are ideal. Good markets and 
achools, Write H.C. Peters, Owner, 71644 3rd Avo., 
Seattlo, Washington. 


I le/p Wanted 


Side Line Salesmen-—-Selling Premium Aa- 
sortments, Get our New Live Up-to-date Lino at 
once! It pays from $5.00 to $15.00 commiassion 
nor order, Write today. Canfleld Mfg. Co., 208 
igel S8t., Chicago, 


To Workingmen 





Thousands of men and women wanted to 
enter government service. War has caused un- 
precedented demand in every branch, No matter 
what you are now doing, you can improve your 
condition and secure a government position, good 
pay, stoady employment, as woll as porform a very 
panes duty to your country. Qualify now, «ot 
nto this war activity. Our war bulletin RA 2038 
aives full information. Write today stating are, 
occupation, citizenship and position preferred. 
Washington Civil Service School, Washington, ID. ©. 


Miscellaneous 


Ingrowing Toe Nall hagmease immediate 
and permanent rollef by a ailver automatic appll- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulara free, Poorless In- 
growing ‘Toe Nall Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnat!, O 








Old Cotns. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, froe. Catalogue quoting prices: paid 
for coina, ton cents, William licasieln, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Dept. 8, Boston, Mass. 


Cash. Send By Mall Or Express Any Dis- 
carded jowelry, now or broken, Diamonds, Watches, 
old gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false 
teeth In any shape, Wo send cash at once and hold 
your goods, which are returned at our expense if 
our offer is unsatisfactory. Ext, 1899. Liberty Re 
fining Co., 8-432 Wood 8t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kodakeras: 2,000, 0x11 kodak enlargements 
are being given away this year. Will there be one for 
you? Drop us_a card now asking about it. Wo 
dovelop your films 10¢ per roll, prints 3, 4 and Se 
each, Ford's Foto Studio, Ellensburg, Washington, 





Oregon Lands 


For Sale or Exchange—Timber, Orchards 
and fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; 
also city property. Bost all-the-year-round climate 
on coast, with finest medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon. 


atents 


Startling Patent Facts, 
Edition 00-page book Free, Your idea may mean a 
fortune If handled rightly. Learn how my service 
differs, Send sketch or model for actual search, 
Goorge P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 25-E, Oriontal 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books = free. Highest references. Bost results. 
Promptnoss assured Send sketch or model for 
search, Watson KE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
I Street, Washington, D.C. 


Wanted -An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect: your tdeas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for “Needed Inven- 
tions’ and “Patent Buyers.” Randolph & Co., 
Patont Attys., 627 F., Washington, D.C. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 In prizes offered for Inventions, 
Our four books sent free, Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Send poe for 10918 


Songs Wanted 


Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance, Submit 
pooms on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co,, 538 8. Dearborn St., Suite 212, Chicago, 


Automobile Accessories 


Your Ford Will Use Half Coal Of! or All 
Distillate If you use our 1918 carburetor, 34 miles 
per gallon guaranteed, One-third more power. Use 
cheapest gasoline or one-half kerosene, Quickly 
starts cold motor even at zero and moves right o 
with full power, No splitting or popping. Slow 
aspeod on Bigh. Fits exactly. Attach it yourself, 
30 off list where no agent. Big profits selling our 
goods, Weflt allmotors. Write for 30 day trial offer 
and money-back guaranteo, Tho Alr-Friction Car- 
buretor Company, 397 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio, 


Saleamen and Service Men— New Carburetor 
for Ford Cars, Simple, not a moving part, Installed 
in thirty minutes, guaranteed to double your mile- 
age and start in zero weather without heating or 
wiming. 15 days Free trial. Write, U. & J. Car- 
buretor Co,, 601F W,. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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People kept Aunt Jane from flinging 
herself upon me and soothed her into 
calm while I found out what had hap- 
pened, The penknife that 1 had lost in 
my struggle with Captain Magnus had 
fallen at the Scotchman’s feet. Wrench- 
ing himself free of his all but) severed 
bonds he had seized the knife, slashed 
through the rope that held him to the 
tree, and flung himself on Captain 
It was a brief struggle—a fist 
neatly planted on the rufhian’s jaw had 
ended it, and the captain, half dazed 
from his potations, went down limply. 

Meanwhile Cookie had appeared upon 
the scene flourishing a kitchen knife, 
though intending it for no more bloody 
— than the setting free of Cuthbert 

ane. ‘Throughout the fray Chris 
slumbered undisturbed, and he and the 
unconscious Magnus were now reposing 
side by side, until they should awake to 
find themselves neatly trussed up with 
Cookie’s clotheslines. 

But my poor brave Crusoe dragged a 
broken leg, from a kick bestowed on him 
by Captain Magnus, at whom he had 
flown valiantly in my defense. 


O far so good; we had signally defeated 
our two guards, and the camp 

was ours. But what about the pirates 
who were still in the cave and would 
shortly be returning from it?) They were 
three armed and sturdy rufhians, not to 
include Mr. Tubbs, whose habits were 
strictly non-combative. It would mean a 
battle to the death. 

Our best hope would be to wait in 
ambush behind the trees of the clearing 

I mean for Dugald Shaw and Cuthbert 
Vane to do it—and shoot down the unsus- 
pecting pirates as they returned. This 
desperate plan, which so unpleasantly 
resembled murder, cast gloom on every 
brow. 

“It’s the women, lad,” said the Scotch- 
man in a low voice to Cuthbert. “It’s— 
it’s Virginia.” And Cuthbert heavily as- 
sented. 

Seeing myself as the motif of such 
slaughter shocked my mind suddenly 
back to clearness. 

“Oh,” I cried, “not that! Why not sur- 
prise them in the cave, and make them 
stay there? One man could guard the 
entrance easily—and afterwards we could 
build it up with logs or something.’ 

Everybody stared. 

“A remarkably neat scheme,” said Mr. 
Shaw, “but impossible of application, 
’mafraid, because none of us knows where 
to find the cave.” 

I shook my head. 

“T know!” 

There was a lengthy silence. People 
looked at each other, and their eyes said, 
This has been too much for her! 

“I know,” 1 impatiently repeated. “I 
can take you straight there. 1 found the 
tombstone before Mr. Tubbs did, and the 
cave too. Come, let’s not waste time, 
We must hurry —they’ll be getting back! 

Amazement, still more than half im 
credulous, surged round me. ‘Then Mr. 
Shaw said rapidly: ; 

“You're right. Yes, if you have found 
the cave, the best thing we can do 1s to 
keep them shut up in it. But we must 
move fast—perhaps we're too late ab 
ready. If they have found the chest they 
may by now be starting for camp with the 
first load of doubloons.” 
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\gain I shook my head. 

“They haven’t found the gold,” I as- 
sured him. 

‘The astonished faces grew more 
anxious. “It sho’ have told on li’le Miss 
Jinny’s brain,” muttered Cookie to him- 
self. 

“They haven't found the gold,” I re- 
iterated with emphasis, “because the 
gold is not in the cave. Don’t ask me 
how I know, because there isn’t time to 
tell you. There was no gold there but the 
two bags that the pirates brought back 
last night. The he skeleton moved it 
all out.” 

“My Lawd!” groaned Cookie, stagger- 
ing backward. 

“Virginia! I had no idea you were 
superstitious!” quavered Aunt Jane. 

“L say, do wie some sleeping tablets 
or something and quiet your nerves!” im- 
plored Cuthbert with the tenderest solici- 
tude. 

In my exasperation I stamped my foot. 

“And while we are arguing here the 
pirates may be starting back to camp! 
And then we'll have to kill them and go 
home and give ourselves up to be hanged! 
Please, please, come with me and let me 
show you that I know!’ I lifted my eyes 
to the intent face of Dugald Shaw. 

“All right,” he said tersely. “I think 
you do know. How and what, we'll find 
out later.” Rapidly he made his plan, 
got together the things needful for its exe- 
cution, looked to the bonds of the still 
dazed and drowsy prisoners, posted 
Cookie in their neighborhood with a pair 
of pistols, and commanded Aunt Jane 
to dry her tears and look after Miss 
Higglesby-Browne, who had dismayed 
everyone by most inopportunely toppling 
over in a perfectly genuine swoon. 


HEN the Scotchman, Cuthbert Vane 


and [ set off through the woods. ‘The 
men were heavily armed, and I had re- 
covered my own little revolver and re- 
stored it to my belt. Mr. Shaw had seen 
to this, and had said to me, very quietly: 

“You know, Virginia, if things don’t go 
our way, it may be necessary for you to 
use it—-on yourself.” 

And I nodded assentingly. 

We went in silence through the green 
hush of the woods, moving in single file. 
My place as guide was in the van, but 
Mr. Shaw deposed me from it and went 
ahead himself, while Cuthbert brought up 
the rear. No one spoke, even to whisper. 
I guided Dugald Shaw, when needful, by 
alight touch upon the arm. Our enter- 
prise was one of utmost danger. At any 
moment we might hear the steps and 
voices of the returning pirates. Thus 
forewarned, we might of course retreat 
into the woods and let them pass, our- 
selves unseen. But then, what of those 
whom we had left in camp? Could we 
leave them undefended to the vengeance 
of Captain Magnus? No, if we met the 
pirates it was their lives or ours—and I 
tecall with incredulity my resolution to 
imbed five of my six bullets in a pirate 
before £ turned the sixth upon myself. I 
reflected with satisfaction that five bullets 
should be a fatal dose to any pirate un- 
less an exceptionally tough one. And I 
hoped he would not be tough 

Sut [ tell myself with shudders that it 
was not I, but some extraordinary re- 
crudescence of a primitive self, that in- 
dulged these lethal gloatings. 
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“Over There’ 


An opportunity is offered you to make life more pleasant for 
some boy——“‘yours, maybe. Help him pass away many an 
hour, while in the training camp or “over there.’ To help 
take away from his mind the none too pleasant conditions that 
surround him. You know the effects of music on the mind 
and body. How it quiets the nerves and brings back fond 
memories. With all this in mind we wish to 


Place As Many Trench Phonographs 
As Possible 


: For every yearly subscription 
Here is the Plan sent in for SUNSET, two 


points will be placed to the credit of any named military 
division and as soon as any certain division has 50 points to 
their credit, a trench phonograph will be sent them. There 
will be no limit to the number of phonographs awarded. 
With each phonograph sent over will be sent the names of 
the parties who made the gift ossible, together with cards 
on which the happy boys will aa you personally for your 
gift. This plan will continue for the duration of the war. 
This offer is also open to the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and 
other recognized organizations who are giving their services 
to make life more pleasant for our boys during the war. 


Trench Phonografh Department 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, Ine. 


Patriotic Co-operation Will Win the War 
Have a Bit 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
Sunset Bldg.. San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 
I want to help make the life of the boys in 


(State the Military Division, Unit or Organization) 


more pleasant so I'm enclosing $1.50 for a years subscription to 
SUNSET. Please place two points to the credit of the above- 


mentioned military unit. 
My Name is 

Street Number or Box 
Town 


State 





Additional order blanks turnished on request. Form a club in your town and yet your loeal boye a 


Trench Phonograph without cost. 
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POWDER IN. SHOES. 
Ao WELL Ad GUND 


Foot: Ease to be Added to Eq ee 
of Hospital Corps at Fort W ayne. 
Under the above heading the Detroit. ree 

Press, among other things says: “The theory 

is that soldiers whose fect are in good con 

dition can walk further and faster than sol- 
diers who have corns and bunions incased in 
rawhide,” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises men 
in training to shake Foot—Ease in their shoos 
each morning, 

Ono war relief committee reports, of all the 
things sent out in their Comfort Bays or 
“Kits,” Allen's Foot—Ease received the most 
praise from the soldiers and men of the navy. 
Itis used by American, French and British 
troops, becanse it takes the Friction from the 
Shoe and freshens the feet, There is no foot 
comforter equal to Allen's Foot+Kase, the 
antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the 
standard remedy for over 25 yeurs for ‘hot, 
tired, aching, perspiring, smarting, awollen, 
tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters or cal- 
louses, 

Why not order a dozen or more 25e, 
to-day from your Drugyist or Dep't store to 
mail to your friends in training camps and in 
the army end navy. 


SHASTA BLOOM 


A wonderful preparation for bleaching 
yellow and discolored shin, A hoon te 
women who wear evening gowns and 
have trouble in hiding discolorations» 
due to wearing high collars, Price $1.00 
Send today for FREER catalogue of other 
toilet preparations, Every lady should 
have a copy 
ELITE DISTRIBUTING CO, 

444 Pine Street an Franeleco 


Get Cash For Your 
Real Estate 


Any kind. Anywhere. The Simplex 
Plans will show you how. No commission 
to pay. Valu: ible information FREE. 

SIMPLEX, Dept. 76, 1123 Broadway, New York 
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GCLOUCCSTCA 


BED HAMMOCK 


THE ORIGINAL «> GENUINE 
The Rowe Bed Hammock is an ideal resting 


place for all the family. Conveniently big an 
roomy to atreteh at ful Ie sngth—a bed and ham 
mock combined, A substantial addition to porch 
or pingzn, A safe “teradle” for baby's afternoon 
nap; a settle to entertain visitors; a& constant 
comfort to the convalescent and the wel a 
practical investment that pays generous divi- 
dends in health and pleasure by making it an 
object for all to »; ok more time out of doors. 

oh by old Gloucester sailmakera from gen 
uine, non-fadenble, 21-02. khaki--na popular shade 
that will not mildew or erock—that blends and 
harmonizes with every background and outdoor 
furnishing. 

Sanitary, soft-top mattress with moisture-proof 
slip cover 

‘he hammock for wear 
extensively at select summer 
bungalowa, eto 

Coste a few dollars more but will outlast ten 
one-season hammocks. 

The only hammock you can afford to buy. 

Send Sor 1918 Felder and mention thin magazine 
We Prepay Charges 
E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc. 

Makers af Tents and Hammocks Jor the U.S. Government 
23 Water Street, Gloucester, Mass. 
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No steps but our own, ho voices but of 
birds, broke the stillness of the woods. 
We moved onward swiftly, and presently 
the noise of the to us with the 
sudden loudness that | remembered. I 
paused, signalled caution to my com- 
panions, and erepton, 

We passed the grave, and I saw that 
the vines had been torn aside again, and 
that the tombstone was gone. We came 
to the brink of the cliff, and I pointed 
silently downward along the ledge to the 
angle in which lay the mouth of the cave. 
My breath came quickly, for at any in- 
stant a head might be thrust forth from 
the opening. Already the sun was mount- 
ny toward the zenith, The noontide 
heat and stillness was casting its drowsy 
spell upon the island. ‘The air seemed 
thicker, the breeze more languid. And 
all this meant  mealtime—and — the 
thoughts of hungry pirates turning 
toward camp. 

My hope was that they were still pre- 
occupied with the fruitless search in the 


Cave, 


sea came 


R. SHAW and Cuthbert dropped 

down upon the ledge. Though under 
whispered orders to retreat [ could not, 
but hung over the edge of the cliff, eager 
and breathless. ‘Then with a bound the 
men were beside me. Mr. Shaw caught 
my hand, and we rushed together into the 
woods. 

\ quake, a roar, a shower of flying 
rocks. It was over—the dynamite had 
done its work, whether successfully or not 
remained to be seen, After a little the 
Scotchman ventured back. He returned 
to us where we waited in the woods 
Cuthbert to mount guard over me—with 
a cleared face. 

“tes all right,” he said. 
trance is completely blocked. [ set the 
charge six feet inside, but the roof 1 
down clear to the mouth. Poor wretches 

they have all come pouring out upon 
the sand dg 

All three of us went back to the edge of 
the cliff. Seventy feet below, on. the 
narrow strip of sand before the sea-mouth 
of the cave, we saw the figures of four 
men, who ran wildly about and sought for 
a foothold on the sheer face of the cliff, 
As we stood watching them, with, on my 
part, at least, unexpected qualms of pity 
and a cold interior sensation very unlike 
triumph, they discovered us. Then for 
the first time, I suppose, they understood 


the nature of their disaster. We could 
not hear their cries, but we saw arms 
stretched out to us, fists frantically 


shaken, hands lifted in prayer. We saw 
Mr. ‘Tubbs flop down upon his unaccus- 
tomed knees—it was all rather horrible. 

I drew back, shivering. “Tt won't be 
for long, of course,” [ said uncertainly, 
‘Suse till the steamer and we'll 
pive them lots to eat—but I suppose 
they think-——they will soon be just a lot 
more skeletons And here I was threat- 
ened with a moist anticlimax to my late 
Amazonian mood, 

Why should the frequent and natural 
shenomena of tears produce such panic 
in the male breast? At a mere April 
dewiness about my lashes these two strong 
men quaked. 

“Don’t—don’t cry!” implored Cuthbert 
earnestly. 

“Te’s been too much for her!” 


comes 


exclaimed 


the once dour Scot in tones of anguish. 


“The en-, 


“Hurry, lad—we must find her some 
Ww ate r i 

“Nonsense,” [ interposed, winking rap- 
idly. “Just think of some way to calm 
those creatures, so that I shan’t see them 
in my dreams, begging and beseeching 
For L had not forgotten the immensity of 
my debt to Tony. 

So a note was written on a leaf torn 
from a pocketbook and thrown over the 
cliff weighted with a stone. The cap- 
tives swooped upon it. Followed then 
a vivid pantomime by ‘Tony, expressive of 
eased if unrepentant minds, while Mr, 
Tubbs by gestures indicated that though 
sadly misunderstood, old H. HH, was stall 
our friend and benefactor. 

It was an attentive group to which on 
our return to camp [ related the circum. 
stances which had made possible our late 
exploit of imprisoning the pirates in the 
cave. The tale of my a elueeaaeal 
though recounted with due modesty, 
seemed to put the finishing touch to the 
extinction of Violet, for she wilted 
finally and forever, and was henceforth 
even bullied by Aunt Jane. The diary of 
Peter was produced, and passed about 
with awe from hand to hand. Yester- 
day’s discovery in the cave had rounded 
out the histor Vy of Peter to a melancholy 
completion. But though we knew the 
end we guessed in vain at the beginning, 
at Peter’s name, at that of the old grand- 
father whose thrifty piety had brought 
him to Havana and to the acquaintance 
of the dying mate of the Bonny Lass, at 
the whereabouts of the old New England 
farm which had been mortgaged to buy 
the Island Queen, at the identity of 
Helen, who waited still, perhaps, for the 
lover who never would return, 

But even our regrets for Peter did not 
chill the exultation with which we thought 
of the treasure-chest waiting there under 
the sand in the cabin of the [sland Queen. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


W hat the 
Workers Think 


(Continued from page 13) 


for a foreman? Investigate and you will 
find that every man that goes for an order 
wastes from ten to thirty minutes. | 
speak of the carpenter gang in the shops. 
The growth of the yards has been out of 
proportion to the growth of the managing 
force. ‘The old conditions do not exist 
any more. ‘The management does not 
keep up with the growth of the yard force, 
consequently the yard force is working at 
a disadvantage on account of having to 
wait for orders and material. ‘The loss 
at this yard in that one department alone 
comes to the same thing as having ten 
men doing nothing all day at an average 
rate of wages of £4.00 per day, which 18 
not a high average. I know, for I have 
stood and watched the crowd a good many 
times, and I never failed to note how long 
each man had to wait. ‘These things in- 
terest me, 

The same condition exists at the tool 
sheds, and wherever the men have to go 
for supplies. The loss at the storehouse 
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Let the Light Shine 


Illustration by 


AY back in 1844 there lived a wise and patriotic 

statesman who was 2 member of Congress. He 

came from a small town in a Western state. No 
railroads passed through his village; he used the stage. 
His parents were poor and few books and papers came to 
the little farm house he called “home.” A loving, pa- 
tient mother, a woman of refinement and good family, 
guided the education of the boy as best she could, and 
instilled into his youthful 


Orson LOWELL 


Sut now, in this time of national peril, when civiliza- 
tion cries for every steadying foree, every encouragement 
to buoy its torn and bleeding spirit, an almost prohibitive 
second-class postal rate has been fixed by Congress, to go 
into effect next July. Phe inerease is from 50 to 900 per 
cent, over the one-cent-per-pound rate which has_ pre- 
vailed for some 82 years. 

This new law was tacked on at the last moment to the 
Revenue Bill--but when a 





mind the faet that knowl- 
edge was of the first. impor- 
tance. The boy grew to 
manhood, and was clected 
to Congress. While in 
Washington he was a firm 
advocate of the value of 
education to all the people, a 
and Inter he became a mem- 
ber of the Postal Commit- “ 
tee. In an address to his : 
constituents he told in 
clear, ringing words what 
the Post Office Department 
should do for the American 
people. Here is what he 
said : 


The purpose of the Post 
Office is to spread enlight- 
ement throughout the 
land to help us better our 
living condition and to 
improve our national 
needs, raising our people 
in the seale of civilization 
and binding them _ to- 
gether in patriotic affee- 











7 great industry is forced to 
Close its doors, there can be 
no increased revenue from 
that source, 


We have but to look at 
the unbalanced thought of 
illiterate Russin or Mexico 
to realize what the discour- 
agement of reading means, 
Ina highly literate country 
such as ours, it is a blow at 
the very foundation of our 
system of government, 
which is built on the prin- 
ciple of education. 


Today the Canadian see- 
ond-class postage rate from 
Dawson, in far Alaska, to 
Halifax, Nova Seotia, is 
only a quarter of a cent per 
pound. Under our new 
zone law the maximum rate 
is ten cents per pound from 
Maine to California, a 
shorter distance. 


The fact that this zone 
system, unless repealed, will 








tion, and this can best 
be done by a low rate of postage. 


It took forty years for this thought to develop, but it 
grew and grew. Tinally, in 1885, after experimenting 
with zone rates the second-class postal rate was made one 
cent per pound. 


Step by step the influence of the Post Office has gone 
forward since that time. Its magic touch has taken the 
backwoods and conjured them into thriving cities. It has 
turned the farm house into a haven; it has followed 
tlosely upon the heel of the pioneer as he blazed the trail 
for civilization; it has comforted the invalid and raised 
the hopes of the downeast; it has brought to our country 
{national unity of thought and action. 


This the Post Office has done and is doing, but only 
by the carrying of the monthly and weekly periodicals 
and papers where the soul of man hungers for knowledge. 
lo the student comes the best. of literary and scientific 
fort; the workers in every one of America’s great 
industries have their own trade journal to care for 
their interests; the farmers’ burdens are eased by advice 
and encouragement; the woman receives the finest of the 
hation’s thought for the welfare of the home; doctors 
have been welded into a mighty force for the relief of 
‘iffering humanity, while the spiritual development. of 
the nation is sustained by the religious press. Each and 
‘very phase of human nature is satisfied by some kind 
of magazine or paper. 


cause destruction to thou- 
sands of periodicals and papers, may not interest you. 
The further fact that a quarter of a million men in the 
printing industry will have to seek other work may 
cause some sympath, 


But what about your patriotism? 


Today our soldiers in France, fighting so that other 
men, too, may have the privilege of liberty and enlighten- 
ment, hail with delight each arrival of Uncle Sam’s mail 
carriers with their abundance of reading matter. 

Liberty is now lighting the world in the fullest sense; 
shall we dim the lustre of that light by making it more 
and more difficult for the people to get wholesome reading 
matter? The 50 to 900 per cent. postal increase, together 
with the high prices of paper and labor, have already 
started to work harm. 

If you do nothing, the condition will grow worse. Or 
will you be one of those who will point the way to Con- 
gress to see the folly of this law and repeal it? If so, write 
this to your Congressman at Washington: 

I consider the Zone System Postal Law, with its in- 
creased postage on periodicals and newspapers, unjust 
and dangerous to the future welfare of our country. I, 
therefore, wish you, as my Representative, to do all in 
your power to have the law repealed. 


(If you don’t know the name of your Congressman, 
secure same at the Post Office.) 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE SOCIAL CENTER OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


700 ROOMS 


FIREPROOP 


For rates and information abou! 
motor routes, side-trips, write 


VERNON GOODWIN 
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WANTED 


We have a new club offer that’s a world- 
beater and we want a representative 
in every town in the following states: 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Oregon, New Mexico and 
Texas, some one who will really look 
after the interests of SUNSET in their 
locality and send in at least 2 new 
orders a week. To such a party we 
offer an opportunity to secure 


$200.00 


the first award in the monthly co- 
operative contest. A total of 12 
awards each month. ‘TWO ORDERS 
A WEEK can bring you in for one of 
the larger ones; all this in addition toa 
commission almost twice as liberal as 
offered by other publications. All you 
need is the desire and determination 
to make good—we'll furnish the rest. 
Write Agency Division, Sunset Maga 
zine, Sunset Bldg., San Francisco, 


TODAY 
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alone is easily $1000 per month. Is that 
the fault of the men? Why don’t they 
systematize that department and put on 
three more clerks and have one or more 
clerks standing around instead of a crowd 
of highly paid workers? 

All of these leaks cost the government 
money and of courge the shipyard owners 
collect their percentage on all of that 
waste, so what do they care? 

The same waste exists in practically all 
departments. ‘The heads are responsible 
for these conditions, not the men in the 
yard. In the yard in which | am em- 
ployed at the present time, they will have 
to get one great big hurry on themselves 
to be able to supply and meet the de- 
mands of close on to 3000 men inside of 
sixty days. I have not seen much waste 
time in getting orders filled so far. We 
have had a shortage of material, so there 
has been a little slowing up on account of 
that. However, if your writer will kindly 
take off the glasses that the dear capi- 
talists have placed upon his one-sided 
visage, he will be able to see these things 
himself. He will be able to see some of 
the high-salaried gentlemen that. sit in 
their ofhces and walk around with their 
thoughts upon their own high wages and 
their heads in the air, seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing and doing nothing but 
blaming the $2.50 per diem laborers for 
not rushing around the yards and break- 
ing their necks to get through their jobs 
when they know that the next job is not 
in sight, and may not show up anywhere 
from one-half to three hours, on account 
of the office not getting same out to the 
foreman on the job, 

Do not blame the worker for the shift- 
lessness that he sometimes displays in his 
work, for often he has to make his work 
cover a period of time to be kept busy; 
and he is not going to be caught standing 
around if he can string his work out to 
suit the supply. Go to the proper place. 
Blame the nght ones, get after the heads, 
for there is more waste from the head of 
the firm down to the day worker than 
there is from the highest paid skilled 
worker to the lowest unskilled worker in 
the yard. So please turn your guns on 
the proper persons, see that they have 
everything at hand for the men to werk 
with; see that their tool houses are in 
perfect condition, all tools ready to go 
out on demand, See that each depart- 
ment that supplies the next department 
keeps at least a day ahead in its orders, 
and above all to get the above results 
don’t start with the day laborer out in 
the yard. Have your writer get his green 
specs off, Let him investigate the proper 
persons, and when you have that done, if 
you don’t get results then you can blame 
us for the delay. 

We admit that to an observer from the 
outside it sometimes looks as if some 
were not doing their share, but we have 
parasites in the ranks of labor just the 
same as in the ranks of capitalists, only to 
al lesset degree. 

If you will kindly remember that these 
conditions are all of the employer’s mak- 
ing, you will know at this period when 
every paper is trying to call all kinds of 
workers from the country promising them 
high wages to go to work in the shipyards, 
that while they are doing all they can, 
still at the gate of each yard every morn- 
ing there are from 200 to 400 men, skilled 


and unskilled, trying to get a job. If the 
yards want men why don’t they put that 
force to work? The unions don't Stop 
them. All they do is to unionize them as 
they come into the plants, but they must 
join the unions, for we must and will have 
closed-shop conditions, and the sooner the 
employer takes the chip off his shoulder 
and does away with the bread-line and a 
few more of his pet follies and helps us get 
some confidence in him, the sooner he will 
have the full co6peration of his men, 

You have formed your merchants’ asso- 
ciation and differenteorganizations to fight 
us. You are doing everything in your 
power to bring on a fight. You have de- 
cided that we have gone far enough, that 
we must be checked now. You would 
have the government conscript us and if 
that doesn’t work the next step would be 
to surround the works with a regiment 
of machine guns, and you would say to 
us: ‘Work or face our soldiers and their 
guns.” 

The one thing in the whole matter is 
that you forget that the man that will be 
at the butt of the gun has a union card 
somewhere in his pocket. “That the whole 
army is one big union army, that they 
are not any of them graduates of Wall 
Street but graduates of the school of ex- 
perience, hard knocks and hard labor, and 
there are a good many causes why the 
laborer has no ambition to break his neck, 
For one thing his memory is still with him 
and it doesn’t have to go very far back to 
remember when he walked the streets un- 
able to obtain work, and when he did get 
work to have the boss drive, drive and 
then drive some more. 1, myself, have 
been on work where the boss took his 
check book or cash in his hand and walked 
over the job and handed men, blinded 
with sweat, their money and when they 
wanted to know what was the matter, 
they were told they were too slow. 

Do you realize that the laborer is not 
in a physical condition to do a hard day's 
work?) ‘That which you ask of him ts not 
his to give. Most of them do all they can, 
for they always live in fear of being out 
of a job. And that fear is a constant and 
persistent driver, and added to that he 
may have a family home with rent, fuel 
and all the other things that go to make 
up the expenses of a growing family. 

The money powers must codperate and 
go hand in hand with labor, or one or the 
other must go down. They will find 
they have a second French Revolution 
on their hands. The time is fast 
approaching when the force known as 
labor will be out of the control of the cap- 
italists. Let the capitalist furnish the 
remedy. He is the one that ts 9 
danger. Let him stop gambling in food- 
stuffs. Let him curb a few of the abuses 
that he uses each day to steal money from 
the workers in all walks of life. 

I have left the shipyard question far 
behind, but all these conditions together 
cause the trouble that you complain of 80 
bitterly, and as you appear to be secking 
a solution of this mie you might just 
give a glance at the worker's side of the 
story, and then you may better under 
stand why his feelings for the men that 
control his life and happiness are not ones 
of love and gratitude as they should be, 
for he has never had anything that you 
could call an example shown him i 
brotherly love or good-fellowship. 
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Final Winners in Sunset Ad-Letter Contest 


JANUARY FIRST PRIZE FATIMA CIGARETTES 

I do not amoke cigarettes, But this doos not prevent me from admiring the strength of the illustration and the simplicity of the text of the Fatima 
cigarette “Ad” in your current issue 

There are but very few words used in the descriptive part of this full page “Ad", but every sentence is a sermon to the man who uses cigarettes. The 
insinuating art of simple suggestion in this masterful advertisement sinks in far deeper than would a whole volume of tiresome argument 

The man pictured is "big" beyond the shadow of a doubt, handsome, virile and efficient, and he smokes Fatimas. The suggestion in this ia very compel- 
ling and it is clinched without any outward show of effort 

There is nothing said or pictured that could offend even the most radical opponent of the cigarette, The final conclusion of this remarkable “Ad” in 
that thoughtful men—men who consider an article from every standpoint amoke Fatimas and find that “even though they amoke more often than usual” 
they still remain keen and alert. What a clincher this statement is 

The case of Fatima cigarettes is proven, It went to the jury without argument, One can easily thought-pleture the long line of converta who resolve 
to line up with the “big” mon of affairs Chas. Y, Temple, 822 5th Ave,, Oakland, Cal 


FEBRUARY FIRST PRIZE—SUNKIST ORANGES 

Before the February Sunser arrived T regarded oranges asa luxury. Since then, however, [ feel that they are a necessity in my household, and it is all 
beenuse of the wondertul Sunkist ad. It ponesses so many good points that two hundred and fifty words really cannot do it justice 

(1) By being on the back of Sunswr it cannot be overlooked 

2) Occupying a whole page, it has no competitor with which to divide interest 

(3) Ita bold type is eyecarresting 

(4) The trademark Sunkist in novel and impressive, ns well as suggestive of the superior quality which nature alone can produce 

(5) ‘The design, which is rieh in color and in harmony with the whole, is both illustrative and creative of desire 

(6) Being a product of the great Weat, it has a good advertising medium in Sunswr as it is sure to possess more interest to readers of this magasine than of 
any other 

(7) 1t is expressed in English that is simple, direct and forceful; yet the very words are as colorful as the plate of luscious golden fruit so temptingly 
displayed in the foreground 

(8) ‘The idea of service always has an appeal and the offer of a Sunkist Recipe Book maker a hit with every woman 

(0) The arguments are sound and businesslike A "Pood Need and a War-etime Aid” is a bold keynote, but enlarged it makes us feel that Health, 
Economy and Patriotism require the use of oranges, forcing one to a willing conclusion that the Sunkist Brand is the best to buy 

Lelia I}, Davia, 501 North 12th St., Riehmond, Va, 


JANUARY SECOND PRIZE--WINTON SIX 

Upon its introduction, first of all, dependa the success of an advertisement. A writer may have moat important announcements to make, but unless he 
secure the public's attention, what do they avail him? In this advertisement of The Winton Company the opening phrase — “Like Taking a New Home" 
creates an interest which impels us to read on, ‘The analogy between the change to the now home and the change to the new ear ia well made, and leads 
easily and naturasy ton recital of the advantages of the Winton Six. 

Having made a beginning, it behooves the ad-writer to interest at wide a circle of readera as possible, Here this ad scores a second point—-it makes ita 
appeal to every member of the family: to Brother, who does the driving; to Mother, desirous of comfort; to Sister, keen as to style and “smartness; to Father, 
who pays the bills 

And now comes the tesat-—the reader, by argument or persuasion, must be won, ‘The methods of this ad are unlike those of any motor car ad T have seen 
Its claims are general, with no discussion of bearings or upholstering. The perfection of ita details is taken for granted. The produet of artista and ape 
cinlists, we know that it is a “superior” ear 

“It will increase your happiness,” give your life a “delightful seat,” we are told, and forthwith we become inoculated with that fatal malady for which 
there is but one cure--a motor, and that 2 Winton Six, J. J. Hollingsworth, El Centro, Imperial Co., Calif. 


FEBRUARY SECOND PRIZE... THRIFT STAMPS 

Surely every American who has read the February Sunawr will agree with mo that the advertivoment of Thrift Stamps satinfies every requirement of 
advertising. 

The three colors that mean so much to every man, woman, boy or girl in our country, the Red, White and Blue, arrest the eye. Dimly we see a vision 
of the Grand Old Flag, with rays of a brighter day shining through, Immediately every loyal heart feels a tug to do something, save something, to help our 
flag in ite wonderful struggle 

What shall we do? How shall we anve?§ Thrift Stamps. The answer is clear and quick as a bugle call, Where can we get them? Anywhere. When 
ean we begin? Today 

The advertisement carries the necessary attractiveness, a real purpose, a ready solution of a national question, a universal appeal 

Float on, beloved Flag, above our here bova. America’s sons and daughters are awaking, and indeed a new day shall soon shine through the orimaon 
of your bars and the glimmer of your stars. Here's long life to Thrift Stamps. Kato G. Laffitte, 1036 Van Nuys Building, Los Angelos, Cal. 


JANUARY THIRD PRIZE—CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 

To paraphrase Sam Weller in Pickwick Papers; “Afore | ween thin ad [thought all spark plugs was alike’ something to be cleaned frequently, replaced 
often and aworn at continually! LT gloated over my last purchase of plugs because a junk dealer gave mo a few cents discount on the price quoted me by a 
reputable dealer; [did not even know that one plug might be better than another, So much for the educational value of this advertisement 

The illustration ia a striking example of the power and pull of a “live picture, A dead vise, without the brawny arma striving to crush the plug, would 
fall flat. A dogefight draws a crowd, but this picture commands the kind of attention the advertiser wants, No motorist can see it and fail to read the ad 

It's convincing copy: it shows you that a dependable spark plug is imperative; tells you simply, yet logically and forcibly, why Champion plugs 
are dependable and lasting; explains to you how easy it ia to get the kind that assures you greatest efficiency; warns you, without direct accusation, that Cham- 
pions are good enough to be counterfeited, and, for a clincher, atates a moderate price in plain figures 

A motor accessory advertisement published in a magazine which thoroughly covers the greatest motoring section in the world is well placed; an item 
more important than good copy 

Scientifically designed, properly placed, well displayed —tho sort of advertisoment that pulls and pays. 

John HL. Warnack, 467 Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 


FEBRUARY THIRD PRIZE—WEED TIRE CHAINS 

Clang, clang! Almost as atartling and as insistent as the gong of the passing ambulance is this advertivoment of the American ¢ ‘hain Company It. fairly 
grips the attention, The scene is an ominous one, The ditched car, the gathering crowd, the ambulance, give mute testimony to somebody's careloasness 
The pieturo tells its own story-—a tragic story, and one with an obvious moral 

This page is more than an advertisement, it ia a warning oa warning to be heeded in the interest of public safety 

Appearing in the February Sunser it has particular application to Western readers, for this is the season of the year when there will be occasional days 
of “ali ypery going ” 

This advertisement has a force and emphasia which T have not seen equalled 
headlines and in the warning statements which follow 

“Weed Chains,” we rend, mean “quadruple protection against injury, death, ear damage and law suits.” It's the old story of 
ae a nation and as individuals we must learn. ‘Phe time to provide against accidents is before they happen,” 

With this picture and its lewion indelibly in mind, it becomes not only a matter of prudence, but a matter of conscience as well, to forestall the ponsi 
hility of necident. We shall know neither satety nor peace of mind until we have heeded the warning, and equipped our cars with Weed Chains 

Walter H, Harbison, 2008 Harrison Blyd., Oakland, Cal. 




















There is positive compulsion in that graphic picture, in those exclamatory 


Preparedness, which 


Awarda of Merit. The letter of Miss Elisabeth M. Stadler, P. O. Box 332, Douglas, Arizona, on the advertisement of Dr. Edison's Cushion Shoes, and 
the letter of Mra, J. J. O'Connell, 084 Bye St, No W. Washington, D. C., on the Colt Firearms advertisement, have been found worthy of special mention 
of all those submitted on the advertisements in the January Sunaer, ‘Those worthy of special mention dealing with the February advertisementa were the 
letters of Harold Playter, care of Minas del Tajo, Rosario, Sinaloa, Mexico, on the advertisement of Swift's Premium Hama and of Clint MeDade, 1108 North 
Geary Ave., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on the Alexander Hamilton Institute advertisement, A cash award of five dollars is made to each of these writers 
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‘ The Sunset Country 











Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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Your Home in the West 


A home like this will appeal to you. Its setting 
is in the Pajaro Valley, Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia. This valley is the largest individual 
apple producing section in the world. Monterey 
County orchardists realize, from its apple pro- 


duction, approximately $800,000 per year. 

One apple grower with seventy-five acres of bottom 
land, planted to Bellefleurs and een has a four- 
year contract at $7,600 a year, the buyer doing all the 
work except cultivating. Buch contracts are common. 
Success with the apple is not confined to the Pajaro 
— alone, but this fruit is highly developed in the 


rme we t r le section, and in the 
southern part of the county. 


All kinds of fruits, grains, and vegetables can be grown 
to a in various parts of the county and its near- 
nessto San Francisco, but a 100 milestothe north, affords 
a ready market for all products. 


Write for illustrated literature to 


Monterey County, Cal. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 

















Luther Burbank Chose Sonoma 
County for His Workshop— 


because he could carry out his experiments 
without climatic drawback, because the soil was 
rich and adaptable to every sort of plant growth 
and because he could expect perfection. 


Jack London Chose Sonoma 
County for His Home— 


because of its beauty. He had seen the world, 
but when he chose a place for his own home he 
selected this paradise. 
Sonoma County has the earliest producing apple 
district in America; has the largest berry patches 
in California; contains some of the largest poultry 
ranches in the country; is a leading prune ship- 
ing center and is without superior in the United 
Crates for cherries, pears, hops, grapes and gen- 
eral farming. 
Ten acres will provide for the average family and 
an energetic man can take care of this land with- 
out outside assistance. 
If you really want to know of the opportunities 
awaiting you here, write for further information 
and free literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 
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Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 





Kern and Stanislaus Counties 


Q. I would like a little information on 
alfalfa lands in the San Joaquin valley. 
How do the summers of Stanislaus and 
Kern counties compare? How does the 
soil and price of land compare in these 
same counties? Is the artesian belt in 
Kern county as good in all respects as the 
canal districts? J want a fine climate 
that is not too hot, with fine soil suitable 
for alfalfa and fruit. This land must be 
bought at a price that will pay interest on 
the investment and oni a reasonable 
chance of increasing in value. Do the 
cool winds from the San Francisco bay 
reach Stanislaus county to any extent? 
Do they have cool nights there in the 
summer?—C. R. O., WILKESBARRE, Pa. 


A. You will find that soil conditions 
in Stanislaus and Kern counties, Cali- 
fornia, are practically identical, that is, 
in both counties you will find the finest 
kind of rich alluvial soil in one section 
while right alongside of it you will find 
areas of hardpan, alkali, ‘“‘goose-neck” 
land and similar soils of far smaller value. 

In Stanislaus county you can obtain 
very fine land, with water, upon which to 
raise heavy crops of alfalfa, at prices 
ranging from, say $150 per acre for raw 
land to $250 per acre for developed land. 
In Kern county you can obtain just as 
good land, undeveloped, for a price 
rangirg from $75 to $100 an acre, to 
which will have to be added the cost 
of developing water. Of course, you 
would have to pay extra for water stock 
in Stanislaus county. 

From this you can see that prices range 
higher for the same quality of land in 
Stanislaus county than in Kern county, 
a condition explained by the higher 
development of the northern county. 
In both counties the land that will pro- 
duce alfalfa will also produce a great 
variety of fruits. 

In every artesian belt of the south- 
west the land is likely to be more spotty 
and to contain more alkali than land on 
which the water has to be pumped, as 
the artesian wells usually are located in 
the low portion of any valley, where the 
drainage is worst. In our judgment you 
would do better if you would buy land in 
a district where you would have to go 
forty to sixty feet for water, as for instance 
in the so-called ‘“‘weed-patch” south of 
Bakersfield. 


You will find the climate of Stanislaus 
and Kern counties to be practically 
identical. Neither county is reached by 
the cool winds from the bay of San 
Francisco. Both are hundreds of miles 
distant, In fact, these cool winds from 
the bay are largely a snare and a delusion, 
as their influence ceases to be felt within 
twenty miles from San Francisco east. 

If you want to grow alfalfa on deep soil 
and have heavy yields, you will have to 
be prepared for hot summers, no matter 
where you go. If cool summers and warm 
winters are the first consideration, then 
you should settle near the coast, where 
these climatic conditions prevail, but 
along the coast alfalfa production is not 
heavy, as the sunshine and the heat are 
lacking. Also, along the coast water is 
scarce and where it is to be had the price 
of land is very high. 

With few exceptions the summer nights 
are cool, both in Stanislaus and Kern 
counties. 


Hogs in the Suburbs 


Q. Iam writing to get your advice as 
to how a person of small means could get 
started in the hog business. My husband 
and I have saved a few hundred dollars 
and would like to know the cheapest and 
best way of getting started in the hog 
business. Would it be best to buy a 
brood sow, or a sow and litter? We plan 
to rent two or three acres near Oakland 
or in Hayward, as my husband is steadily 
employed and intends to keep on working 
and let me take care of the hogs until we 
get a start. Do you think that | could 
raise vegetables or berries on some of the 
land? Ordo you think it more profitableto 
raise rabbits on part of the land instead 
of vegetables? Where could I find a 
market?—Mrs. E. L., OAKLAND, CaL. 

A. Your idea of going into the hog 
business without capital and _ without 
land, not to mention experience, seems. 
pretty impractical to us. Do you know 
anything about hogs? Have you ever 
done any truck gardening? We judge 
from your letter that you are totally 
inexperienced. ] 

You might rent a little land outside 
of Oakland somewhere and raise a Pig 
or two, as well as a few chickens an 
vegetables. We are not sure that you 
could rent land cheaply enough to ¢0 
this even. Since your husband is steadily 
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employed you would have to. do prac- 
tically all of the work yourself. You 
probably now have to rent property to 
live in, therefore you might pay a little 
more and rent a house in the outskirts 
of Oakland with a little land around it 
where you could raise part of your own 
food. We don’t see how you could go 
much further than that, and the hog 
business seems to us out of the question. 

Hogs must eat, and they can only be 
raised profitably where feed can be grown. 
That is what the hog business is: simply 
a process of turning available forage 
crops into saleable pork. Such a process 
is far more economical than to sell the 
forage crops to someone else and let 
them turn it into pork and live stock. 
The two must go together: feed and the 
animals to be fed. In your hog raising 
plans you lack a primary essential—feed. 

Straight truck farming near a city offers 
2 woman very little more opportunity. 
Good land with plenty of water is ex- 
pensive to rent or buy, and it must be 
worked with the utmost efficiency to 
make any profit. The competition is 
very keen and the men engaged in this 
industry are generally thrifty, highly 
experienced foreigners. They have been 
brought up in the business and they work 
their land to the greatest possible advan- 


tage. 

The only chance that we see is for you 
to have a family garden with a few 
chickens and rabbits. In this way 
you can only hope to supplement a 
living made in some other way. 
course, if your husband wants to give up 
his present work and go into the country 
and try to rent a farm, that is a very 
diferent question. We certainly would 
not advise him to do it with his present 
capital and experience. i 

. would be very much worth your 
while to take some of the correspondence 
courses given by the Extension Division 
of the College of Agriculture at Berkeley. 
These courses are free, and in this way 
you can get a very good idea of some of 
the fundamental principles of common 
agriculture. 


Wants to Build a Dam 


. I desire to find a location to raise 
alfalfa and handle stock and would prefer 
southern New Mexico, say north of El 
Paso. I have plenty of money to handle 
agood sized proposition. I know that no 
water spells failure, and I would want to 
get a level tract close to the mountains 
or in the hills where a dam could be con- 
structed at the foot of a draw to store 
water. I would like to inquire if such a 
dam could be built of soil, substantial 
enough to hold the flood waters, or would 
it have to be built of masonry? Kindly 
advise what could be raised on such land 
with plenty of water, and also what such 
land could be bought for. Could part of 
such a proposition be homesteaded? What 
would be the legal conditions applying 
to damming up flood waters in this 
manner?—L. L. W., Stoux City, Iowa. 
_ A. To our mind your plan of impound- 
Ing water with an earthen dam does not 
seem very practical, nor do we see any 
teal necessity for it. It would be difficult, 
ut perhaps possible, to find land suitable 
or farming and yet with a convenient 
amsite, for of course very special topo- 
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Thousands — 
of acres of | 
virgin soil 
are awaiting 
the plow— 
to spring 
forth in 
crops that 
will feed 
multitudes 


We Must Develop Our Resources 
to Be Victorious in This War 


Food is the cry of the world, and the California bins and granaries are burst- 
ing with wheat, barley and rice. Soon this will be en route to our allies and 
the boys ‘“‘Over There.” 

“Give us food,”’ cries England, Belgium, France, Italy. And a single county 
—Sacramento—answered in 1917 with— 


5000 acres of pears. 3000 acres of peaches. 
900 acres of onions. 1100 acres of oranges, lemons 
1300 acres of corn. and pomelos. 
2948 acres of hops. 
1700 acres of grapes. 25,000 acres of beans. 
900 acres of strawberries. 1300 acres of tomatoes. 


3300 acres of prunes. 94,000 acres of grain and hay. 


bs will show a material increase, particularly in the staples required by our 
allies. 


These are only the chief and larger crops. The thousands of acres devoted to 
other vegetables and various crops are wedged in between these immense 
fields, gardens and orchards. 


Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid opportunities are 
offered to the dairyman. There are a number of large creameries, and the 
largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is located in the county. The 
mild and temperate climate permits stock to graze the year round, while the 
soil is peculiarly adapted to the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 


Sacramento County 
CALIFORNIA 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial wash from the 
mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. Think of rich sediment 
soil extending to this p tae and of the creative values contained therein. 
Through this plain runs the Sacramento River, the largest in the state, afford- 
ing cheap transportation for the county’s products between the cities of Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. 
Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid transportation 
facilities to the large Eastern markets. 

Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 

you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 

ao farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Peas, beans 

and all sorts [igus 
of garden 
truck—two 

crops a year & 

by farming 
intensively— 

spell dollars 
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grower. 


























Walnuts in Oregon 


The climate of Western and Southern Oregon is ideal for the production of the English 
walnut. There are few extremes of temperature, and the moisture supply is ample for 
proper development. 

Walnuts in Western Oregon begin to produce at a very early age and thrive as they do in 
few other districts. During the past ten years thousands of trees have been planted and 
the production will increase from year to year. 

Oregon Walnuts, on account of their size and delicious flavor command a premium in 
Eastern markets. The fact that the product is not perishable and can be gathered at leisure 
gives the walnut grower an advantage over the fruit grower. The production of walnuts is 
destined to become one of Oregon’s principal industries. 


Write for our booklet, “Oregon Walnuts.” 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 

















HOTEL 


Van Nuys Hotel} | 57 reancrs 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
OPERATED BY E. L. POTTER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





‘ 
The Van Nuys is known | Finest Location — Facing Union Square 
the world over among the 
best class of travelers for 1000 R 
its high standard of service —— 
and its homelike surround- from $2.00 per Day 
ings and atmosphere. Its : 
biggest patronage is from Service a la Carte or 
the better class of travelers Table d’Hote 


on the Pacific Coast and 


that tells the story. TURKISH BATH DEPARTMENTS 


Write for rates and full particulars or for any 
other information about Southern California. 


B. W. Thompsonand A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 


Write for reservations, touring informa- 
tion, etc. to 


James Woods, Manager 
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make a dam feasible. It is very improb- 
able that you could find homestead land 
hlling all of these requirements, although 
part of your land might be homesteaded. 
A dam large enough to be of any practical 
value would have to be of considerable 
size, and the expense of construction 
would be great. A large amount of water 
would have to be stored in order to Over- 
come the great amount of evaporation 
and absorption that would go on through 
the long, hot summer days. All of the 
streams and draws of the southwest are 
subject to occasional freshets of tremen- 
dous violence, and sooner or later any kind 
of a dam that you could build would be 
washed out. 

We say that we see no necessity for 
such an undertaking, because the Recla- 
mation Service has anticipated your 
needs. ‘Twelve millions of dollars have 
been spent on the great Elephant Butte 
Dam, with its distributing system, which 
will irrigate 188,000 acres of land in the 
Rio Grande valley. ‘Tracts of land can be 
bought under this project for from $40 to 
$100 an acre, depending upon their loca- 
tion and other conditions. The cost of 
water and drainage for this land will 
amount to $60 an acre for a twenty-year 
period. ‘This charge can be paid for on 
easy instalments without interest. 

The possibilities on this land are un- 
limited. Alfalfa, grain, all kinds of fruits, 
except citrus varieties, vegetables and 
live stock’can be raised profitably. We 
believe that you would be very much 
safer in buying irrigated land of this kind 
than in attempting to build a dam of your 
own. A trip to El Paso and the Rio 
Grande valley, where you could study 
the situation for yourself, would be very 
much worth while, for there are certainly 
plenty of opportunities to buy improved 
and partially improved property of dem- 
onstrated worth. 


Walnuts, Bees and Chickens 


Q. I contemplate a visit to California 
in the near future, and desire to get some 
information. I am interested in_ bees, 
poultry, and walnuts. Is this a good 
combination? Is five acres about all one 
man could tend to? In what part of the 
state could I locate to raise these crops? 
What do you estimate that five acres 
would cost at cash sale? I don’t figure on 
big returns, but only enough for myself 
and wife. I expect to pay cash for 
everything. —C. W.  Beren, New 
Mexico. 

A. It would seem to us that you have 
hit on a very good combination. While 
the areas adapted to walnuts are more 
or less restricted, with consequently 
rather high land values, it is a crop that 
yays very well. Bee and poultry raising 
oth require highly specialized _ skill, 
and the returns that can be obtained from 
them are to a large extent dependent 
upon the experience and ability of the 
grower. But, as we say, under favorable 
conditions the combination that you have 
suggested is a good one. ‘The acreage 
that you planted to walnuts would de- 
pend somewhat on how extensively you 
went into the other things. You could 
buy five or eight acres of improved lan 
suitable for walnuts with an acre or two 
of adjacent rougher land, where you 
could put your stands of bees and place 
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your chicken coops. Five acres of wal- 
nuts could not be counted upon to give 
you a steady living, for the yields of 
walnuts are quite uncertain and variable; 
hut supplemented with bees, a few 
chickens, and the vegetables and fruit 
that you could raise for your own use, 
it would make a very comfortable thing. 

We could not advise you to think of 
going into the chicken business too 
extensively, for while a well-kept farm- 
yard flock always pays, a large-scale 
poultry plant is often disappointing in 
its prohts. One man could take care of 
wich a place, but at times he would be 
kept on the run. 

Really good walnut land is expensive. 
In buying it, both climate and soil must 
be carefully considered. In the old 
established walnut districts good, bare 
land with water costs from $300 to $400 
an acre. The purchase of producing 
goves is almost out of the question. 
In the central and northern portions of 
the state, where walnuts are not grown so 
atensively, good land with available 
water can be bought for from $150 to 
$250 an acre. 

A young walnut orchard will pay 
expenses in five years and in ten years it 
wil be almost full bearing. A net profit 
of anywhere from $100 to $250 an acre 
an be expected. Walnut trees should 
be planted at wide intervals, which allows 
inter-cropping, where field or lima beans 
canbe grown A very good income can be 
made in this way while the trees are 
coming into bearing. This year phe- 
nominal prices have been obtained for 
beans and this condition will probably 
prevail to some extent for a long time. 

The biggest and oldest walnut districts 
in California are tw Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, Los Angeles and Orange coun- 
ties, Newer districts are found in Mon- 
teey, Santa Clara, Sonoma and San 
Joaquin counties. 


The State Colonization Project 


Q. In your issue for April you refer to 
the California State Land Colonization 
Project, and as I am interested in obtain- 
ing some land I should be very glad to 
~~ any detailed information at your 
isposal regarding this project.—J. N. T., 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

A. We have no detailed information 
mtegard to the California State Land 
(olonization Project, other than that 
sven on page 8 of the April issue of SuN- 
wt Macazine. Articles dealing with 
tis colony were also published in the 
issues of SUNsET for March and Septem- 
wt, 1917. Dr. Elwood Mead, chairman of 
the State Land Colonization Board, Col- 
ge of Agriculture, Berkeley, California, 
Snow receiving applications from pro- 
spective settlers on the 6000 acres of land 
purchased by the state near Durham in 
jutte county. This land is to be sub- 
divided into moderate-sized and com- 
pletely equipped farms, which are to be 
"ld to settlers of proven industry and 
“pacity on very easy and long terms of 
hyment. As we understand it, young 
nen of limited means, preferably with 
umilies, as well as some farming experi- 
Me, are desired for this initial experi- 
ment. We believe that Dr. Mead can 
“ply you with all available information 
Ntegard to this colony. 
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Uncle Sam Needs You 


to fight at Home. 








The second line of defense lies in the vast army of 
men and women in this great country of ours. They 
constitute the reserves which we must now call to “‘the 
front’ —not the battle line—but the business front—to 
do the work of the men who are protecting our in- 
terests ‘over there.” 


What a glorious opportunity it offers you as a patriotic 

and ambitious American—an opportunity “to do some- 
thing” in this struggle for Democracy—to make your efforts count as they 
never counted before. And besides performing your patriotic duty you can 
assure yourself of financial independence. 


Enlist Now 


It is your solemn duty, men and women of these United States, to enlist in the army 
of those who are acquiring the training necessary properly to fill the places of trust and 
responsibility which are daily offering themselves in the business world. 


Specialized Training is Necessary 


You must learn the rules of business before you can ‘‘answer the call” in the shops, 
laboratories, offices and business houses in anything like a satisfactory manner, even as 
the men in our national army must be trained before going overseas. 





Our school is building an army of trim, fit, educated men and women who will 
make their country proud of them—men and women of ability with a mastery of 
the basic rules of business, who are bound to succeed. If you are fair to yourself— 


if you are fair to your country—you will 
join the commercial and technical mobili- 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE { zation of our great nation by enrolling In 
525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. I a course with this institution at once. 


Explain fully about your course in the subject marked X. { ; , 
Mark the course which interests you on 


____ Advertising ___ Horticulture : ; 
___ Agriculture ___Electrical Engineering [ the coupon opposite, detach and mail today. 
Architectural Drawing _ Mechanical Drawing 
__ Automobile Engineering ___Mechanical Engineering 
___ Bookkeeping ___ Mining Engineering 
___Civil Engineering __ Normal 
__Civil Service ___ Poultry Raising 
____English Branches ____ Stenography 
____ Freehand Drawing ____ Salesmanship 
_____ Commercial Law ____ Typewriting 


In case coupon has already been detached 
when you read this message, drop a postal 


{ 
{ 
: to the school. 
| 
[ 
| 


Full information will be sent you by re- 
turn mail. Do it now. 





Name —————I THE MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


ee San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
0 = 
“iis as ip ae G. THOMPSON PRATT, President 


State ___ 

















